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Equitable estoppel arises when one, by his words or 
conduct, willfully causes another to believe in the ex- 
istence of a certain state of things, and induces him to 
act on that belief, so as to alter his own previous posi- 
tion. In such case the former is concluded from averring 
against the latter a different state of things as existing 
at the time. To make this estoppel complete, it is said, 
three things must combine, namely, fraudulent represen- 
tation, or withholding the truth when duty requires one 
to speak; reliance on the expressed or implied represen- 
tation by the party defrauded; and the consequent act 
taken by the defrauded person. Or, to state it more 
fully, it must appear that there was fraud or gross neglect; 
that the party making the admission, by his declaration 
or conduct, was apprised of the true state of his own title; 
that others were acting in ignorance of it; that he intended 
to deceive, or was culpably negligent in the non-asserticn 
of his rights; that the other party had no knowledge, or 
means of acquiring knowledge, of the true state of the 
title, and that he relied upon such admission to his injury. 





That profound respect for the law which must al- 
ways exist among a self-governing people, and should 
be encouraged, has been impaired in this country, and 
for the reason, mainly, that its administration has of late 
years fallen into the hands of many who are incompetent 
and wholly unfit, from every essential standpoint, to en- 
gage in the work of the profession. The remedy is to 
be found alone in a higher standard of scholarship, a 
more thorough training in the science of law, and more 
rigid tests of conscience. 





The duties of the court and bar are mutual—each 
to assist the other in the administration of justice. 











A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 





_Commencement Day at the Law School of Harvard 
University this year was a most notable occasion. On 
that day Prof. Christopher Columbus Langdell closed 
a service of a quarter of a century as dean of the school 
and it was celebrated by the attendance of a company of 
eminent men, such as never before, in this land, at least 
gathered to do homage and show their love for any in. 
dividual. Our news columns give the interesting ‘facts 
upon this point, and in its proper place will be found 
the scholarly address of Sir Frederick Pollock, D. C. L. 
who came from Oxford, England, to deliver the oration 
of the day. 

Fascinating as are the details of the occasion, we 
turn from them to the more substantial matter of the 
great work of the illustrious instructor, whose life labor 
has strengthened our jurisprudence and helped to ele- 
vate the study of law to its true place among the sci- 
ences. 

Langdell, at Harvard, in 1870, marked the close 
of one method of law instruction and study and the be- 
ginning of another and quite different one. Opinions 
justly conflict as to the relative value of the several sys- 
tems of law instruction now in vogue, but, tested by the 
quality of the lawyers which have been trained under it, 
by the methods of judicial opinions and of textbook 
writing which it has created, and by the studies at 
original ‘sources which it has stimulated, the “Harvard 
Method,” as Prof. Langdell’s system is now generally 
designated, stands approved before the world. It de- 
serves, as it receives, the indorsement of all who revere 
the profession and the practice of law. 

Law literature has been profoundly, although, per- 
haps, sometimes unconsciously, affected by the influence 
of the system. It is already colored through and 
through by it, and it may ultimately effect a revelution 
in textbook methods. Legal propositions are no longer 
left by our best jurists as law writers in a bald state- 
ment to which is appended an array of cases by their 
titles only. Cases themselves come first, and general con- 
clusions, if formulated at all, are carefully shown to be 
the result of the cases. And these are but a few of the 
most important particulars wherein the services of Prof. 
Langdell have materially affected the form, if not the 
substance, of our legal life. 


Our personal judgment is in conflict with the purely 
case system of instruction, but it is without prejudice to 
the true worth and influence of that or any other method 
which accomplishes the end for which all methods are 
designed. The celebration at Harvard was the recogni- 
tion of an event and the ascendency of an idea which it 
has been permitted to but few men to see so fully and 
powerfully enthroned as to Prof. Langdell in connection 
with the present system of law study at Harvard. Such 
occasions are the deserved recognitions of great works 
or great lives. In this instance the recognition was to 
both. 








REFORM IN SELECTING JURORS. 





The system of trial by jury, which is popularly ven- 
erated as the bulwark of free institutions, is being sub- 
jected to an increasing criticism of late years, because 
through its agency miscarriages of justice have multt- 
plied and it has been shown to be peculiarly susceptible 
to the influences of corruption. The critics of the sys 
tem would have it abolished and let the judge pass upon 
the facts as well as upon the law in all cases. To ouf 
mind there is wisdom in the plan that would enlarge the 
province of the judge in the direction named, but we are 
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equally clear that it would be a calamity to abolish the 
jury system entirely. - What is needed is a reform, not a 
revolution. The fact that the system is so deeply rooted 
in the affections of the people makes it impolitic, even 
were it possible, to eradicate it. However just are the 
criticisms that are launched against the jury system, it is 
plain that what is needed in order to have it work to se- 
cure the best possible results is to have the juries com- 
posed of men of intelligence and conscience. Any 
method that will attain that end should be adopted, and 
any scheme that promises substantial advance in that di- 
rection commands attention and encouragement. 

For this reason the suggestions of partial relief 
from the discomforts of the present method of selecting 
jurors, proposed by Justice George C. Barrett of the 
Supreme Court of New York, should have candid con- 
sideration. His plan is to enlarge the number and im- 
prove the quality of men from whom a “struck” jury is 
drawn. It provides for the appointment of a distinct 
or extra Commissioner of Jurors, independent of the 
present Commissioner, who shall have at call a list of 
not less than 2,500 of the very best men in the community 
—men who are to be exempt from other and ordinary 
jury duty. From this list will be selected a jury in cases 
where there is strong public feeling, or where, for other 
sufficient reasons, the cause of justice requires men of 
exceptional quality to do the service named. The 
method of proceeding, then, follows that in the case of 
“struck” juries, and is surrounded by all! reasonable safe- 
guards to insure the most impartial of possible jurors. 
In addition to this, which is the essential thing, the plan 
would save a great deal of time and expense, and the 
verdict of a jury so selected would be accepted by all 
rational people as sound and just, regardless of their 
own prejudices. One other merit in connection with a 
change in the method of selecting the ordinary trial jury 
which the plan proposes is that the citizen so enrolled 
would not be called on for jury service oftener than once 
in five years, and his term of service would be limited 
te fifteen days. July service is a great hardship to many 
men. Their business and their families often suffer in 
their absence, and there is little that is satisfying about 
it, except the sense of doing one’s duty to society. 

The details of the scheme form a practical method, 
in which, at least, some of the difficulties in the way of 
securing the most impartial jurors may be removed. 
The development of the plan will be watched with in- 
terest. 








THE UNIVERSAL RULE AS TO PERSONALTY. 





Personal property has no locality. That is to say; 
personal property is subject to the law which governs the 
person of the owner. With respect to the disposition of it, 
with respect to the transmission of it. either by succession 
or by the act of the party, it follows the law of the per- 
son. The owner in any country may dispose of his per- 
sonal property. If he does, it is not the law of the country 
in which the property is, but the law of the country of 
which he was a subject, that will regulate the succession. 
This rule is, as Lord Loughborough once stated, “not 
only the law of England, but of every country in the 
world where law has the semblance of science.” Indeed, 
it has so general a sanction among all civilized nations 
that it may now be treated as a part of jus gentium. Of 
course the law of any one State or nation does not ex 
Proprio vigore extend beyond its own territory, and any 
State would have the rightful power to provide that the 
sule above stated should not prevail within its jurisdic- 
“cn. But the rule is part of the general law of every 











State in which it has not been abrogated either by ex- 
press legislative language. or the enactment of statutes 
which work such abrogation by necessary implication. In 
the absence of such abrogation the rule is not to be con- 
sidered as imposed by foreign power upon the State in 
which it is invoked, but as part of the law of such State. 

The rule is founded on the most substantial princi- 
ples oi justice and right. A man is presumed to know 
the law of his own State or country upon the subject of 
the disposition of personal property, but not the law of 
all States or countries; and if he make such disposition 
thereof as is valid in his gwn State, it ought in fairness to 
be recognized in another State into which the property 
might be brought. On this point Story, in his “Conflict of 
Laws,” says: “If the law rei sitae were generally to pre- 
vail in regard to movables, it would be utterly impossible 
for the owner in many cases to know in what manner to 
dispose of them during his life, or to distribute them at his 
death; not only from the uncertainty of their situation in 
transit to and from different places, but from the imprac- 
ticability of knowing with minute certainty the law of 
transfers inter vivos, or of testamentary dispositions and 
successions. in the different countries in which they might 
happen to be. Any change of place at a future time might 
defeat the best considered will, and any sale or donation 
might be rendered inoperative from the ignorance of the 
parties of the law of the actual situs at the time of their 
acts. These would be serious evils, pervading the whole 
community, and equally affecting the subjects and inter- 
ests of all civilized nations. 








THE LAND DEPARTMENT AND THE COURTS. 





Courts will not exercise any supervisory powers over 
the decisions of the officers of the land department on 
mere questions of fact presented for their consideration. 
It is only when those officers have misconstrued the law 
applicable to the case, as established before the depart- 
ment, and thus denied to parties rights which, under a cor- 
rect construction, would have been conceded to them, or 
where misrepresentations and fraud have been practiced 
necessarily affecting their judgment, that the courts can 
in proper proceedings interfere and refuse to give effect 
to their action. 

The laws of the United States prescribe with particu- 
larity the manner in which portions of public domain 
may be acquired by settlers. They require personal settle- 
ment upon the lands desired. and their inhabitation and 
improvement, and a declaration of the settler’s acts and 
purposes to be made in the proper office of the district, 
within a limited time after the public surveys are extended 
over the lands. By them a land department has been cre- 
ated to supervise all the various steps required for the ac- 
quisition of the title of the Government. Its officers are 
required to receive, consider, and pass upon the proofs 
furnished as to the alleged settlements upon the lands, 
and their improvement, when pre-emption rights are 
claimed, and, in case of conflicting claims to the same 
tract, to hear the contesting parties. The proofs offered 
in compliance with the law are to be presented, in the first 
instance, to the officers of the district where the land is 
situated, and from their decision an appeal lies to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, and from him 
to the Secretary of the Interior. For mere errors of judg- 
ment as to the weight of evidence on those subjects by 
any of the subordinate officers the only remedy is by ap- 
peal to his superior of the department. The courts can- 
not exercise any direct appellate iurisdiction over the 
rulings of those officers or of such matters, nor can they 
reverse or correct them in a collateral proceeding be- 
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tween private parties. It would lead to endless litigation, 
and be fruitful of evil, if a supervisory power were vested 
in the courts over the action of the numerous officers of 
the land department on mere questions of fact presented 
for their determination. 


Adopting the foregoing statement of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to the true province of 
courts in passing upon the official actions of officials of the 
land department of the Government, the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma, in the late case of King v. Thompson (39 
Pac. Rep. 466), applies the rule in the case named, and 
rightly adds that it is well settled that the misconstruc- 
tion of the law by the officers of the department which will 
- authorize the interference of the court must be clearly 
manifest, and not alleged upon a possible finding of the 
facts from the evidence different from that reached by 
such officers: and where fraud and misrepresentation are 
relied upon as grounds for the interference of the court 
they should be stated with such fullness and particularity 
as to show that they must have necessarily affected the 
action of the officers of the department. Mere allegations 
of fraud and misrepresentation will not suffice. 








THE DUTY OF PURCHASERS OF REALTY 
PROPERTY. 


The open and peaceable possession of land under 
a claim of right is notice to all the world of the right 
or claim of the person in possession; and, where one buys 
land in the possession of another than his vendor or 
grantor, he is bound to take notice of such possession 
and all that it imports. Itts-+he duty of a purchaser to 
inquire into the fact of the possession, and he will be 
affected with knowledge of whatever right or interest 


the party in possession may have in the land which such 
inquiry would have disclosed. The rule has its founda- 


tion in the good faith of the purchaser. If he make the 
inquiry he would acquire knowledge of whatever right 
or claim, if any, the person in possession may have; and 
if upon inquiry he receives information of any right or 
interest of such person in the land, it would be maia 
fides to attempt to deprive him of it. So, if he fail to 
make inquiry, he has not discharged the duty which 
good faith imposed on him; and whatever knowledge 
he might have acquired by means of an inquiry duly 
and reasonably prosecuted the law imputes to him. The 
purchaser is therefore charged with notice of the posses- 
sion, and of whatever right, interest or claim the person 
in possession may have, when the party from whom 
he buys is not the person in possession of the land. 
Such notice is the same in effect as the notice which is 
imputed by the recording or registering acts. 


One may purchase land to which another than his 
vendor has a deed of conveyance, or upon which he has 
a mortgage, duly recorded, according to the statute for 
the recordation of deeds, but of which the purchaser 
knows nothing, yet he will be as conclusively charged 
with notice of such conveyance or mortgage as if he 
had examined the record and inspected the deed. 
Actual, notorious and exclusive possession of land takes 
the place of the recordation of the instrument of title; 
and a subsequent purchaser of land in possession of 
one who is not his vendor is affected with notice of what- 
ever claim or interest the person in possession has, and 
which an inquiry into the possession would have re- 
vealed. He is not permitted to dispute such right or 
interest, unless he has made the inquiry which equity 
and good conscience impose on him, and such inquiry, 
duly prosecuted, has failed to reveal any right or in- 
terest in the tenant in possession. 
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This, the established doctrine both in England 
and in this country concerning the obligations restj 
upon the vendee of real estate, is announced, reviewed, 
and unanimously upheld by the Supreme Court of / 
peals of Virginia in the case of Chapman v. Chapman 
et al. (21 S. E. Rep. 813) in an opinion of unusual clear. 
ness and strength. 








SUBSTITUTION OF ATTORNEYS. 


It is often contended that an attorney is simply the 
agent of his client. To a certain extent this is true; but 
he is more than an agent. He is also an officer of the 
court, and within his sphere and in the line of his 
special powers he is as independent as the judge of the 
court, and has not only his duties and obligations to the 
court and to his client, but he has rights and powers en- 
tirely different from and superior to an ordinary agent 
An agent receives his orders from, and is directed abso- 
lutely and wholly by, his principal in the management of 
his business. On the other hand, the business of the client 
which is submitted to his attorney is managed entirely 
by the attorney, and the client is advised and directed by 
him. As to the business committed to his care the at- 
torney is the sole manager and director. Hence his re- 
sponsibilities are much greater than those of an ordinary 
agent. His reputation and his abilities are at stake to 
some extent in every case he undertakes. Hence the law 
says the client shall not discharge him arbitrarily in the 
midst of his duties. If one desires to change attorneys in 
the midst of a litigation, it may be done with the consent 
of the court in a proper proceeding. The court, if there be 
occasion therefor. examines into the reasons of the de 
sired change. and if it is ascertained that the attorney has 
prosecuted the business of his client to the best of his 
ability and with fidelity to the trust imposed upon him the 
court so finds. Then, if the substitution is made, there is 
no reflection upon the ability or faithfulness of the attor- 
ney. As to his right to fees or security for the same, asa 
condition precedent to his discharge, the law says that a 
party has no right arbitrarily to change his attorney with- 
out paying or securing fees earned, and the original at- 
torney is not bound to consent to a substitution, or deliver 
papers upon which he has a lien, until the amount of his 
just demands is ascertained by a court or referee, and 
paid or secured. 

However, the substitution of attorneys is a matter 
largely in the discretion of the court. and we do not say 
that there may not be cases in which the attorneys may 
be discharged without paying or securing fees already 
earned. We do say that the rule of law is that fees or 
commissions already earned must be paid or secured be- 
fore substitution can be had. If this is impossible in any 
given case, this fact must be shown by the party moving 
the discharge and substitution, and then it should appear 
that justice to the client or attorney demands the change. 








DURESS. 


Duress, at the common law, is of two kinds— 
duress by imprisonment and duress by threats. Some 
of the definitions of duress per minas are not broad 
enough to include constraint by threat of imprisonment 
But it is well settled that threats of unlawful imprisot 
ment may be made the means of duress, as well as 
threats of grievous bodily harm. The rule as to duress 
per minas has now a broader application than formerly. 
It is founded on the principle that a contract rests on the 
free and voluntary action of the minds of the part 
meeting in an agreement which is to be binding upol | 
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them. If an influence is exerted on one of them of such 
a kind as to overcome his wil] and compel a formal as- 
sent to an undertaking when he does not really agree to 
it, and so make that appear to be his act which is not 
his, but another's, imposed on him through fear, which 
deprives him of self-control, there is no contract, unless 
the other deals with him in good faith, in ignorance of 
the improper influence, and in the belief that he is acting 
yoluntarily. To set aside a contract for duress it must 
be shown, first, that the will of one of the parties was 
overcome, and that he was thus subjected to the power 
of another, and that the means used to induce him to 
act were of such a kind as would overcome the mind 
and will of an ordinary person. It has often been held 
that threats of civil suits and of ordinary proceedings 
against property are not enough, because ordinary per- 
sons do not cease to act voluntarily on account of such 
threats. But threats of imprisonment may be so violent 
and forceful as to have'that effect. A contract obtained 
by duress of unlawful imprisonment is void, and if the 
imprisonment is under legal process, in regular form, 
it is nevertheless unlawful as against one who procured 
it improperly for the purpose of obtaining the execution 
of a contract, and a contract obtained by means of it is 
void for duress. So it has been said that imprisonment 
under a legal process, issued for a just cause, is duress 
that will avoid a contract if such imprisonment is un- 
lawfully used to obtain the contract. And, again, it 
has been held that threats of imprisonment to consti- 
tute duress must be of unlawful imprisonment. But the 
question is whether the threat is of imprisonment which 
will be unlawful in reference to the conduct of the 
threatener, who is seeking to obtain a contract by his 
threat. Imprisonment that is suffered through the exe- 
cution of a threat which was made for the purpose of 
forcing a guilty person to enter into a contract may be 
lawful as against the authorities and the public, but un- 
lawful against the threatener, when considered in refer- 
ence to his effort to use for his private benefit processes 
provided for the protection of the public and the pun- 
ishment of crime. One who has overcome the mind 
and will of another for his own advantage, under such 
circumstances, is guilty of an abuse of laws which were 
made for another purpose, and he is in no position to 
claim the advantage of a formal contract obtained in 
that way on the ground that the rights of the parties 
are to be determined by their language and their overt 
acts without reference to the influences which moved 
them. 

There are a few cases which tend to sustain a dif- 
ferent contention, but the views above expressed rest 
on sound principles, and are in conformity with most of 
the recent decisions in such cases both in England and 
America. 








An invalid foréclosure sale of property made under 
4 power contained in a mortgage does not necessarily 
Operate as a discharge of the mortgage. It may be, and 

uently is, given the effect, in equity, of an assignment 
of the mortgage to the purchaser. Even payment of all 
the secured debt by one holding the legal title to the 
mortgaged property will not in all cases extinguish the 
debt or operate as a merger. Indeed, it will never be held 
to have that effect, unless such be the intention of the one 
making the payment. The validity of the mortgage is 
not affected by such irregular sale or payment. It stands 
§00d for the protection of him who has purchased or 
paid. The purchase or payment is held to constitute an 
extinguishment or assignment, according to the interest 
® intention of the parties. 





This doctrine, founded upon principles of equity, is 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Missouri in the case 
of Ess vy. Griffith et al. (30 S. W. Rep. 343), in an opinion 
of marked clearness and strength. And it may be ser- 
viceable to add that the doctrine cannot be applied to 
the injury or prejudice of one, who, being misled by the 
conduct of the parties, has, in good faith, acting on the 
assumption that the mortgage was extinguished, thereby 
placed himself in a situation in which he would sufter 
loss should a satisfaction of the mortgage or the validity 
of the sale be denied. 





Where a statute confers a power to be exercised for 
the benefit of the public or of a private person, the word 
“may” is often treated as imposing a duty, rather than 
conferring a discretion. This rule of construction is, 
however, by no means invariable. Its application de- 
pends on the context of the statute, and on whether it is 
fairly to be presumed that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to confer a discretionary power or to impose 
an imperative duty. No general rule can be laid down 
upon this subject further than that it is only where it is 
necessary to give effect to the clear policy and intention 
of the Legislature that such a liberty can be taken with 
the plain words of the statute. In other words, the ordi- 
nary meaning of the language must be presumed to be 
intended, unless it would manifestly defeat the object of 
the provisions. ad 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case 
of United States ex rel. Siegel v. Thoman, Controller of 
the city of New Orleans (15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 378), announces 
and upholds these rules of interpretation, and, making ex- 
act application thereof to Extra Sess. Acts, La., 1877, 
p. 47, which provide that all the revenues of a city of each 
year “shall” be devoted to the expenditures of that year, 
provided that any surplus of said revenues “may” be ap- 
plied to the payment of indebtedness of former years, 
holds that it is merely permissive as to the surplus, and 
does not contractually dedicate the surplus of any year 
to payment of claims of years prior to that year, but sub- 
sequent to 1877. 





A pre-existing debt is not such a consideration as 
will sustain the plea of bona fide purchaser for value, 
except in the case of negotiable paper. Although there 
are a few cases which maintain to the contrary, the bet- 
ter opinion is that such a debt is not a sufficient consid- 
eration, because there is no parting with value in reliance 
upon the title to the goods thus acquired. Some of the 
cases would seem to make a distinction between a re- 
ceipt of property in payment of a pre-existing indebted- 
ness and a receipt in satisfaction or discharge of such 
debt; that a satisfaction can only result from an agree- 
ment to that effect, but payment operates as a discharge 
or satisfaction of the debt, and in either case the failure 
of title revives the debt. No distinction is made between 
a conveyance in payment of a debt and one given as se- 
curity therefor. 

Upholding these rules and applying their underlying 
principle to the facts before it, the Supreme Court of 
Michgan, in the case of Schloss et al. v. Feltus (61 N. W. 
Rep. 797), by a bare majority, determines that a naked, 
pre-existing debt is not such a consideration for the 
transfer of a stock of goods as to constitute the pur- 
chaser a bona fide purchaser for value, as against a claim 
by the debtor’s vendor that his sale to the debtor was 
induced by fraud. Justice Montgomery, with whom 
Justice Hooker concurs, writes a strong dissenting opin- 
ion, combating the result reached by the majority of 
the court and its interpretation of the previous decisions 
of that tribunal upon the point in dispute. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATION—FORFEITURE OF CHAR- 
TER—PARTIES TO SUIT. 


HORNBROOK ET AL. V. TOWN OF ELM GROVE ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia. 


1. A forfeiture of the charter of a municipal corporation 
eannot be enforced or taken advantage of in any legal pro- 
ceeding collaterally or incidentally. That forfeiture must be 
declared in a proper, direct way. The State only can enforce 
such forfeiture, as it alone has the right to waive or enforce it. 


2. The forfeiture of charters of towns for the causes de- 


fined in Code, c. 47, § 44, must be governed by the principles 
above stated. Quaere, can such forfeiture be declared by any 
judicial proceeding? 

3. A suit to enjoin the collection of municipal taxes, on 
the ground that they were illegally imposed by reason of 
want of authority to impose them from forfeiture of the mu- 
nicipal charter, is not wrongly brought from the mere fact 
that the town is sued in its corporate name. So bringing 
the suit does not admit its continued existence. 

(Syllabus by the court.) 
Appeal from Circuit Court, Ohio County. 


+ Bill by Henry H. Hornbrook and others against the town 
of Elm Grove and others for an injunction. Decree for de- 
fendants, and plaintiffs appeal. Affirmed. 

Wm. Erskine and W. P. Hubbard for appellants. 
M. Russell for appellees. 

BRANNON, J. Henry J. Hornbrook and others for them- 
selves and all other taxpayers of the town of Elm Grove filed 
a bill in equity in the Circuit Court of Ohio County against 
that town and fts officers, praying that the collection of taxes 
imposed on them by the town might be enjoined, and an in- 
junction which was granted was afterward dissolved, and the 
plaintiffs appeal. The single ground on which the counsel for 
the plaintiffs in this court seek to rest their case is that 
the town has for more than one year failed to keep its streets, 
alleys, walks and gutters in good repair, and has thereby 
forfeited its charter, and become extinct, and therefore has 
no power to impose taxes. This position rests on section 44, 
ce. 47, Code, reading: “Any city, town or village which shail 
fail for one year to keep its roads, streets, alleys, sidewalks 
and gutters in good order and repair, or which shall fail 
for one year to exercise its corporate powers and privileges, 
shall thereby forfeit its charter, and all the rights, powers and 
privileges conferred thereby.’ It will be seen at once that 
this suit is not one having for its purpose to ascertain and 
declare the fact working the forfeiture of the town’s char- 
ter, but that it seeks to do this collaterally, and thus make 
the forfeiture effectual, without any direct judicial declara- 
tion of the forfeiture. It is said the very letter of the code 
above quoted says that, because of certain defaults, the town 
shall ‘‘thereby forfeit its charter’ ipso facto; that, if that 
default be found, no matter about the form of proceeding, it 
paralyzes the acts of the town. It is true that that omission 
is made by the Code a cause of forfeiture; but is that to be 
inquired into, and, if found, to be enforced, in a purely col- 
lateral proceeding? Or must there be some judicial inquiry 
in a proceeding proper to ascertain and declare the cause 
of forfeiture? Must there not be a direct judgment of death 
upon the municipal corporation? The general rule is well 
established that the corporate existence of a municipal cor- 
poration cannot be questioned collaterally. Beach, Pub. Corp. 
§ 55; Cooley, Const. Lim. 254; 15 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 964; 
2 Kent, Comm, 312. “An incorporated town retains its cor- 
porate capacity until its charter is declared forfeited in a 
direct judicial proceeding. It cannot be held, in any collat- 
eral proceeding, to have forfeited its charter by non user.” 
Harris v. Nesbit, 24 Ala. 398. In an action by a town to 
collect taxes, it was held that the legal existence of the cor- 
poration could not be tested in such action. Town of Geneva 
v. Cole, 61 Ill. 397. Of course, this rule will apply whether 
the existence of the town depends on invalidity of its char- 
ter in the start or subsequent forfeiture. Suppose this were 
not the rule. Chaos would reign. Whenever the town would 
proceed to punish one for any offense against its order and 
peace, or enforce its taxes, or sue to enforce its rights, or 
take any step under color of its charter, there must be an 
investigation before every court, high or low, as to whether 
it had kept its streets, alleys, walks, and gutters in order, 
and minute inquiries would be made into the sufficiency of 
their order, and in some instances the mayor or alderman, if 
he thought tthe streets were not in proper order, would have 
to abdicate his seat because of the forfeiture of the town’s 
life. Where would be the end of the confusion? What towns 
would it afflict? What towns would it not afflict? Is it pos- 
sible that our Legislature has changed this salutary rule by 
the section of the Code quoted? We are under that princi- 
ple, unless by reason of it. And what is there peculiar in 
it—so peculiar as to revolutionize the rule in West Virginia? 
It merely declares that for non-user and misuser it shall for- 
feit its charter. The words “thereby forfeit” in the statute 
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are not unusual in such cases where the purpose is to da 
clare a certain fact a cause of forfeiture, fine, or other lega} 
result. It means only that “‘by reason of” or “because of 
such and such facts the charter shall be forfeited. It ig on) 
equivalent to the word “because,” in the language, “shall p. 
cause of such failure forfeit its charter to the State» 
Lumber Co. v. Ward, 30 W. Va. 43, 3 S. E. 227. It state 
the cause of forfeiture, and states that such cause shal] 
itself work a forfeiture. But why not in this as well ag jp 
other instances apply the rule that there must be a ding 
proceeding to ascertain and adjudge that fict? There ig no 
reason why this instance is out of the general rule, ang 
every reason why it is within it. We must have a clearer 
expression than is here found of a legislative purpose tp 
specify a cause of forfeiture, and dispense with direct jy. 
dicial inquiry as to the existence of that fact, and an ag. 
firmative judgment of the forfeiture of the charter. We an 
referred to our statutes forfeiting lands for omission of agsegs. 
ment or non-payment of taxes as instances of forfeiture by 
statute. proprio vigore, without judicial sentence; but that 
legislation was declared by the court in Levasser v. Wash. 
burn 11 Grat. 572, as having a certain public policy “ty 
remedy certain evils for which prompt, summary, and decisive 
measures were indispensable,” as stated in that case. Tha 
legislation specified the cause of forfeiture, declared that 
cause should forfeit the land, and gave the land at once by 
legislative grant to certain persons, thus evincing an inten 
to dispense with any inquest upon the facts producing for. 
feiture. That decision depended on that particular legislation, 
which to answer a certain public policy, plainly evinced, for 
reasons stated in that case, a design to at once forfeit the 
titles of certain persons, and at once give them to others 
No such policy or necessity here exists. There is no analogy 
of force between legislation to forfeit lands of private indj- 
viduals for neglect of public duty and legislation forfeiting 
the very existence and cutting short the functions of public 
corporations constituting a part of the machinery of goy- 
ernmental administration. Even as to private corporations, 
our rule is, as it is everywhere, that there must be direct 
judicial adjudication of the fact causing the forfeiture and 
of that forfeiture, and I think the reasons for requiring it 
in the case of towns are tenfold stronger than in cases of 
private corporations. In Baltimore & O. R. Co. v. Supervisors, 
ete., of Marshall Co., 3 W. Va. 323, the court declared the 
principle that a forfeiture of a corporate charter must bk 
judicially declared before its forfeiture could be recognized 
in any court. The charter act provided that, if the road should 
not be completed by a certain date, “then this act shall be 
null and void;” thus abrogating the very act giving corpor- 
ate life—a stronger case for forfeiture without judicial sen- 
tence than this. Could there be a stronger? The court said 
the question of forfeiture could not be raised except by a 
proceeding in the name of the State against the company to 
declare and determine judicially the forfeiture and annul the 
charter. As regards the language of the act, that was as 
strong an instance of legislative intent to at once forfeit as 
this, if not stronger. So in Lumber Co. v. Ward, 30 W. Va. 
43, 3 S. E. 227, it was held that “a cause of forfeiture can- 
not be taken advantage of or enforced against a private cor- 
poration collaterally or incidentally, or in any other manner 
than by direct proceeding for that purpose against the cor- 
poration, so that it may have an opportunity to answer; and 
the State can alone institute such a proceeding, since it may 
waive a broken condition of a compact with it as well as 
an individual can.”’ 

But it is said that the reason of such decisions as to 
private corporations is that they are contracts with the State, 
and can only be forfeited by due process of law, by judicial 
hearing, as mere laws cannot impair the obligation of con- 
tracts. I fail to be impressed that this draws a substantial 
difference. In both cases the State created or granted the 
franchise. It is with it to enforce or condone the forfeiture 
as much in the one as in the other case, contract or no con- 
tract. Indeed, it is more necessary to vest this right of en- 
forcement or condonation of the forfeiture in the State ip 
ease of a town than in case of private corporations, because 
a town is a part of the Government, delegated as the agent 
of the State to administer government in its stead in a given 
locality and in certain respects; and, the powers of govern- 
ment being vested in the State, it ought to be left to it to 
say whether the interests of the people to be affected will be 
better promoted by the abolition or continuance of the mu- 
nicipal charter. If the idea is that the power to end the 
charter being with the Legislature, it has in advance pro 
vided that in a certain event it shall ipso facto instantly 
cease, it is plain that the theory of contract is not an ele 
ment of this proposition, and cannot be used as a reason 
why we should dispense with the rule requiring a direct dec 
laration of forfeiture. As stated above, I do not think the 
words “thereby forfeited” amount to a legislative forfeiture 
in advance, without sentence. The statute merely specifies 4 
cause of forfeiture, leaving its ascertainment to be governed 
by the general law on the subject. 

The case of Oakland R. Go. v. Oakland B. & F. V. & 
Co., 45 Cal. 365, is specially called to our attention It was 
an injunction to restrain a company from building @ rail- 


roa@ because the charter limited its construction to ce 

time, and provided, in case of failure, the franchise should 
“utterly cease and be forfeited,” and it was held it was # 
forfeiture by the act without judicial declaration. Variant 
decisions, as confusing asian Egyptian labyrinth, can 
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found in the vast number of decisions in different national 
and State courts in the endless series of reports. We must 
gelect those most persuasive to us. But we must follow our 
own reports: Shall we leave the cases of Baltimore & O. 
R. Co. v. Supervisors, etc., of Marshall Co., and Lumber Co. 
y. Ward, supra, and follow the California case? Upham v. 
Hosking, 62 Cal. 250, followed the case just cited. It was 
a franchise granted to individuals, not a corporation. The 
remarks of Marshall, C, J., in U. 8. v. Grundy, 3 Cranch, 
937, that where the forfeiture is by common law nothing 
yests in the Government until some legal step has been taken 
to assert the right, but a statutory forfeiture is different, 
where made as to a statute declaring a vessel forfeited if a 
false oath were taken to procure a register. It was a for- 
feiture by a private individual of private property, not like 
the Government’s solemn grant of incorporation for munici- 
pal purposes, or a private corporation. Per contra the Cali- 
fornia case, I may cite the case of Bank v. Dawson, 13 La. 
497. The statute enacted that, if a bank suspend specie pay- 
ment for more than 90 days, “‘the charter shall be ipso facto 
forfeited and void."" Hera was a much stronger statutory 
declaration of forfeiture than in this case. It was held that 
a cause of forfeiture cannot be taken advantage of or en- 
forced against a corporation incidentally, or in any other 
mode than by a direct proceeding instituted by the Govern- 
ment, because it may waive a broken condition of a con- 
tract or charter, as well as an individual, and that it con- 
tinued to exist as long as the State did not claim the for- 
feiture. I think this decision supported abundantly by au- 
thority almost universal. 

But it is argued that no proceeding in any court by quo 
warranto or other process lies to declare the forfeiture of a 
municipal corporation, and therefore the section of the Code 
declaring that for certain causes the charter shall be for- 
feited would be a dead letter, and not enforceable, unless it 
may be enforced in a collateral way, such as is proposed in 
this suit. This is not a quo warranto or other such direct 
proceeding, and we are not called upon to decide whether 
quo warranto or other judicial process would lie, and it would 
be perhaps obiter dictum to decide it in this case. Speaking 
for myself, I do not think quo warranto or any other judicial 
process lies to forfeit the charter of a mu.icipal corporation, 
and this because it is a part of the Government itself, and 
it lies only with the Legislature to take away its charter, 
Think of a court declaring the charter of the city of New 
York forfeited. “Municipal corporations are mere instrumen- 
talities of the State for the more convenient administration 
of local government. Their powers are such as the Legisla- 
ture may confer, and these may be enlarged, abridged, or en- 
tirely withdrawn at its pleasure. This is common learning, 
found in all adjudications on the subject of municipal bod- 
fes, and repeated by text writers. There is no contract be- 
tween the State and the public that the charter of a city 
shall not be at all times subject to legislative control.” Meri- 
weather v. Garrett, 102 U. S. 511. So has said this court 
in Probasco v. Moundsville, 11 W. Va. 501, and Board 
of Ed. v. Board of Ed, 30 W. Va. 424, 430, 4 
8 E. 640; 1 Beach, Pub. Corp. § 63. Such a cor- 
poration being thus a part of the very Government it- 
self, its agent by it constituted to perform certain functions, 
even legislative functions, which belong exclusively to the Leg- 
islature as a separate department of the Government, if the 
judiciary can annul the charter, it invades the domain of the 
law-meking department by aholishing the agency, and its 
power to administer government as directed by the Legisla- 
ture, in opposition to its will that such functions shall be 
administered by its own chosen agent. The very power to 
constitute the agent is here a legislative prerogative, and 
that power is nullified by a court, and the powers committed 
to that agent, confegssedly pertaining to the Legislature, can 
no longer be exercised as commanded and deemed wise by 
the Legislature, and its powers to that extent thwarted and 
crippled. In England the power is exercised by quo war- 
tanto and scire facias. The charters of London and of the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut were 
thus abrogated. Mr. Beach expresses the opinion, as also 
Judge Dillon, that the judiciary cannot here exercise this 
power, since these corporations being purely public corpora- 
tions, composed of citizens, formed only for local government 
by the legislative department, to give the judiciary the power 
of dissolution would make it co-ordinate with the legislative 
power in control of local government and local legislation, 
and the power over municipal corporations vested in the Leg- 
islature is limited only by the Constitution, and in it the Leg- 
islature can have no rival, and neither the judiciary nor the 
executive can create or destroy a municipality, which is but 
& subdivision of the State Government. Dill Mun. Corp. §§ 
12, 168, 720, 896; Beach, Pub. Corp. §§ 118, 119. There are 
Cases, however, holding that the power to declare a_for- 
feiture exists. People v. City of Riverside, 66 Cal. 288, 5 

c. 350; State v. Independent School Dist., 29 Iowa, 264; 
Dodge v. People, 113 Il. 491, 1 N. E. 826. 

But grant that there is no judicial process directly to de- 
Clare the forfeiture. Does that compel us to say that it can 
e enforced judicially in collateral proceedings? By no means; 
ut the legitimate, logical conclusion therefrom would be that, 
a8 there is no direct, there can be no indirect, process; that, 
ff you cannot accomplish the result directly, you cannot 
collaterally, It is enough for us to say that, in the indirect 
Way proposed in this suit, the power of taxation essential to 
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the exercise of the powers of a town, and which is lawful 
unless the corporation is defunct, cannot be denied. But there 
is a remedy, and in my judgment, the only remedy, and 
that is with the Legislature. It gave; it alone can take away. 
It is with it, as it ought to be, to say whether the public 
interest involved will be better promoted by looking over the 
misuser of the corporate powers, and trusting for better things 
from the present or another set of officers, or to blot out 
the municipality. The fact that our Constitution in article 
6, § 39, provides that the Legislature shall not pass local 
or special laws incorporating cities, towns or villages, or 
amending the charter of any city, town or village contain- 
ing a population of less than 2,000, but it shall provide by 
general law for those cases, does not take away that power 
residing in that body to repeal or declare forfeited a charter 
of a town. The Legislature can do anything not prohibited. 
The object of the provision was to prevent multitudinous 
special acts creating’ or amending municipal charters con- 
suming the time of the Legislature; but this limits only the 
power to create or amend charters, and it does not prohibit 
the repeal of a charter by special act, or anything trenching 
on the power of the Legislature over municipal corporations 
existing. See State v. Steen, 43 N. J. Law, 542. Were this 
a proceeding directly assaulting the corporation, I should say 
private individuals could not maintain it, but only the State. 
There would be more reason for confining this power to 
the State’s election than in cases of private corporations. It 
ought not to lie with individuals, from mere personal in- 
terest, caprice, or impulse of prejudice, to make suggestions 
of misuser, and make the existence of towns the football 
litigation. Cooley, Const. Lim. 254. 

Counsel for appellees suggests that this suit is wrongly 
brought against the town, and should be only against its of- 
ficers, and that in suing the town its continued existence is 
admitted. People v. City of Spring Valley, 129 Ill. 169, 21 
N. E. 843, supports this contention. But reputable authori- 
ties cited in it say that there is a distinction between private 
and municipal corporations in this respect, and that an in- 
formation against a municipal corporation by its corporate 
name, even where its corporate existence is challenged, is 
rightly brought as a corporation de facto, though not de 
jure. State v. Bradford, 32 Vt. 50; People v. City of River- 
side, 66 Cal. 288, 5 Pac. 350. In the latter case other Cali- 
fornia cases are cited justifying that rule. In State v. Brown, 
31 N. J. Law, 355, an action to have it adjudged that a cor- 
poration was never legally constituted, it was held that the 
proceeding must be one that will bring the corporation itself 
directly before the court. It occurs to me that, even in a 
proceeding to directly test the existence of a corporation, it 
ought to be a party by its assumed corporate name, as its 
existence as such is the very thing to be tried—its right to 
live and act in that name—and that its lawful existence is 
not admitted simply by impleading it in that name, when 
the pleading denies it. If so, a suit like this to enjoin taxes 
assessed in the name of a corporation is more properly brought 
against it as a party, and it does not estop the plaintiff from 
contesting its validity so far as this objection goes. For 
reasons stated above, the decree is affirmed. 








The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent case of 
The Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank v. Cottrell et al., that 
where a corporation, organized for the purpose of conducting 
a& newspaper and engaged in the prosecution of that business, 
duly authorized its business manager “to make the best ar- 
rangements possible for the purchase of a new press,” it was 
within his power to make a contract for the purchase of a 
press, in which the seller reserved title until the same should 
be paid for; that the reservation of title by the seller of personal 
property is not valid as against third persons unless the con- 
tract of sale is in writing, and is also executed and attested in 
the manner prescribed by law for the execution and attestation 
of mortgages on personalty; that where upon ‘a written contract 
for the conditional sale of personalty there was an affidavit of 
probate in due form containing all the statemenits materia] to 
show due execution, which affidavit was made by one not an 
official person, who, among other things, deposed that he signed 
the instrument as a witness, the paper was properly admitted to 
record, was prima facie admissible in evidence as a duly exe- 
cuted contract, and the burden was on the opposite party to 
show the contrary, and that where from an inspection of the 
contract itself, as in the present case, it could not be judicially 
determined whether the deponent signed it as a witness or as 
agent for one of the contracting parties, this question of fact 
should be left to the determination of the jury in the light of 
all pertinent evidence introduced upon that issue. 





A novel lawsuit was conducted at Warrensburg, N. Y. An 
action was brought by John L. and James Morehouse against 
George Thomson to recover a yoke of oxen which had been 
levied on by Thomson for a debt contracted by Harvey More- 
house, father of the plaintiffs. The oxen were subsequently re- 
plevined by the plaintiffs, who claimed ownership. C. H. Wal- 
lace of Warrensburg appeared as counsel for plaintiffs, and C. 
P. Coyle of Chestertown for defendant. Justice Sherwood pre- 
sided. By mutual consent of counsel the jury retired to & 
room from which the lawyers and the justice were excluded, 
and the witnesses entered one at a time and told their story. 
At the conclusion of the testimony the jury rendered a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiffs. 
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ACTION. 

Causes of action against a defendant individually and as a re- 
ceiver, for conversion of goods which came into his posses- 
sion as receiver cannot be joined in the same complaint. 
Perkins v. Slocum, (Sup.) 31 N. ¥Y. Supp. 474. 

Court has inherent power to consolidate causes before it. Old- 
father v. Zent, (Ind. App.) 39 N. E. Rep. 221. 

Where person contracts tu pay the debts of another, the credi- 
tors of the latter may sue on the contract. Winner v. Lip- 
pincott Ins. Co., (Mo. Sup.) 28 S. W. Rep. 998. 

AGENCY.—See Principal and Agent. 
APPEAL. 


All parties entitled to appeal must be joined as co-appellants in 
one ap Wood v. Clites, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 160. 

Appeal lies from an order denying a new trial though the time 
to appeal from the judgment has expired without an appeal 
being taken. Whitman v. Johnson, (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 31 N. Y. 
Supp. 1009. 

And from a refusal to dissolve an injunction appointing a 
receiver; and this although the causes in which the 
question arises are still at rules. Bristow v. Home Bldg 
Co., (Va.) 20 S. E. Rep. 947. 

And from a judgment dismissing an action, where plaintiff 
elects to stand by his complaint on a demurrer thereto. 
Van Horne v. Watrous, (Wash.) 39 Pac. Rep. 136. 

Appeal from a judgment, upon a trivial error in the computation 
of interest, is without merit. Rountree v. I. X. L. Lime Co., 
(Cal.) 39 Pac. Rep. 16. 

Appeal taken in name of a party after his death is a nullity, and 
his heirs will not be substituted as appellants. Moore v. 
Slack, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 237. 

Cause tried in the district court to a jury cannot be reviewed 
before a final judgment has been entered on the verdict. 
Seven Valleys Bank v. Smith, (Neb.) 61N. W. Rep. 606. 

Damages will not be allowed on the dismissal of an appeal for 
want of prosecution, where no special damages are shown. 
Cady v. Case, (Wash.) 38 Pac. Rep. 880. 

Does not lie from a peremptory writ of mandamus, as such. 
State v. Young, (S. D.) 61 N. W. Rep. 165. 

Error in an instruction is ground for reversal unless it affirma- 
tively appears that it was not prejudicial. Thomas v. Chicago 
M. § St. P. Ry. Co., (lowa) 61 N. W. Rep. 967. 

Findings of fact will be accepted as true where, on appeal, 
there is neither a bill of exceptions nor a statement of the 
evidence. In re Smith’s Estate, (Cal.) 38 Pac. Rep. 950. 

Motion to dismiss an appeal because the clerk’s certificate to the 
record is informal or indefinite must be made before the ap- 
peal is submitted. Moon v. Cline, (Ind. App.) 39 N. E. 
Rep. 432. 

Notice of appeal is jurisdictional, and cannot be waived. West- 
ern Union Tel. Co. v. O’ Keefe, (Tex. Sup.) 28 S. W. Rep. 945. 

Objection made on trial, not insisted on on appeal is waived. 
Taylor v. Smith, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 629. 

Objection that a question calling for opinion evidence was not 
hypothetical must be made at the trial. Sands v. Sparling, 
(Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 251. 

Order sustaining a demurrer to evidence is not appealable. 
Thomas v. Chicago § L. E. Ry. Co., (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. 
Rep. 44. 

Nor an order of the special denying a motion for a re-argu- 
ment. In re Grout, (Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 602. 

Nor order of district court, determining that an appeal from 
inferior court has been perfected in due time. Edgar v. 
Keller, (Neb.) 61 N. W. Rep. 587. 

Nor order refusing to allow a party to file lies affidavit con- 

’ tradicting an affidavit filed on a motion for a receiver 
in a foreclosure suit. Nash v. Meggett, (Wis.) 61 N. W. 


Rep. 283. 

Objection that the statement of facts was not filed within the 
statutory time may be first made in the supreme court. 
Leos v. , (Wash.) 38 Pac. Rep. 1012. 

But, objection of defect of parties cannot be first made in 
the appellate court. Toorey v. Baxter, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 39. 
Nor, where no motion was made in the court below to 

reduce a judgment as being excessive, can the ob- 
jection be raised on spree. Yancey v. Tatlock, 
(Iowa) 61 N. W. Rep. 997. 
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Nor can the point that the evidence does not su 


the verdict be first raised on appeal. Chisholm » 
Radford Brick Co., (Cir. Ct. App.) 65 Fed. Rep, 1," 

Points not raised in the trial court will not be considered op 
appeal. Shipley'v. Brown, (Mo. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 754, 

Question whether court misstated the testimony to the 
not being a question of law, is not reviewable on appeal’ 
Whaley v. Bartlett, (S. C.) 20 8. E. Rep. 745. , 

Refusal of trial court to strike out evidence is a matter withip 
its discretion. Reynolds v. Van Beuren, (Com. Pl. N. Y,) 3 
N. Y. Supp. 827. 

Refusal to order a compulsory non-suit is not assignable for 
error. Crawford v. McKinney, (Pa. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep, 1045, 

Rulings of the court on motion to reject a struck jury, where no 
bill of exceptions is filed, cannot be considered. Ohio ¢ y 
Ry. Co. v. Stein, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 246. ; 

Where erroneous evidence is withdrawn, the supreme court wij] 
not presume prejudice, but — must show it. Shepard 
v. Goben, (Ind. Sap.) 39 N. E. Rep. 506. 

Where it is sought to reverse an order discharging garnishees 
they maust be made parties. Yerkes v. MoGuire, (Kan.) 38 
Pac. Rep, 781 

ATTACHMENT. 


Affidavit for an attachment, stating as the only ground therefor 
that defendant is not a resident of the state, ‘or has depart. 
ed therefrom” is sufficient. Birchell v. Griggs, (N. D.) 60X, 
W. Rep. 842. 

In action on a money claim, a voucher stating the amount of the 
claim, but not on what account contracted, is insufficient to 
support an attachment. Burk v. Tinsley, (Md.) 30 Atl, 
Rep. 604. 

Non-resident cannot claim damages for the levy of an attech. 
ment on his land without showing special injury. Woessner 
v. Wells, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8S. W. Rep. 247. 

Where a wrongful attachment was not actuated by malice, only 
actual damages are allowable. Block v. Creditors, (La.) 16 
So. Rep. 267; St. Louis Nat. Bank v. Block, Id. 

BILLS AND NOTES.—See Negotiable Instruments. 
CARRIERS.—See also Railroad Companies. 


Bill of lading issued in Alabama in the name of a fictitious or 
non-existing firm imposes no liability on the carrier issuing 
it. Bank of Tupelo v. Kansas City, M. § B. R. Co., (Miss.) 
16 So. Rep. 572. 

Carriers are insurers as against such perils as arise from the use 
of defective or inadeauate instruments of carriage, and the 
employment of incompetent, negligent, or criminal servants, 
Willcock v. Pennsylvania R. Co., (Pa. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep. 948. 

Railroad company is boand by the statements made to a pros- 
pective shipper by its officers and agents in relation to far- 
nishing him with cars. Chicago, St. L. § P. R. Co. v. Wal- 
cott, (Ind. Sap.) 39 N. E. Rep. 451. 

Wreck of a railroad train, whereby the free movement of cars is 
prevented, is a sufficient excuse for the company’s failure to 
furnish cars to a shipper at a certain time and place as 
agreed. Newport News § M. V. R. Co. v. Mercer, (Ky.) 2% 
S. W. Rep. 301. 

CONTRACTS. 

Any agreement which contemplates the use of private influence 
to secure legislation, is void. Burney’s Heirs v. Ludeling, 
(La.) 16 So. Rep. 507. 

But a lease by one corporation to another, engaged in the 
same business, of its premises and plant, which gives 
no exclusive privilege, but is made to remove the 
lessor’s competition, is not against public policy nor 
void. United States Chemical Co. v. Providest Chemical 
Co., (Cir. Ct.) 64 Fed. Rep. 946. 

So, too, a contract whereby a physician agrees not to 
practice mediciue within a certain town or vicinity. 
Cole v. Edwards, (lowa) 61 N. W. Rep. 940. 

Likewise an agreement by the manufacturer of printing 
presses not to sel] any presses which could be used 
for certain kinds of printing. New York Bank Note 
Co. v. Hamilton Bank Note Engraving § Printing Co., 
(Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 1060. 

Mere fact that a man is old ond feeble and of less active mind 
than in his younger days, does not render him incompetent 
- — his own affairs. Bell v. Smith, (Sup.) 32 N. Y. 

upp. 54. 

Where parties to a contract have by their conduct given a prac- 
tical construction to the same, such construction will be 
adopted by the court. White v. Anderson, (Vt.) 30 Atl. 
Rep. 972. 

CORPORATIONS.—See also Railroad Companies. 


Fact that no assessment has been made will not protect a stock- 
holder of a corporation from liability to a creditor for the 
unpaid balance of his subscription. National Park Bank °. 
Peavey, (Cir. Ct.) 64 Fed. Rep. 912. 

Note executed in the name of an officer of a corporation, without 
authority, is ratified by the failure of the corporation © 
disaffirm it, and by its payment of interest thereon. Hay-. 

ward v. Graham Book § Stationary Co., 1 Mo. App. Rep. 
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Pledge by @ corporation to secure a loan made to it is not in- 
validated by the fact that one of the directors was also a 
member of the firm which loaned the money. Kinsman v. 
Fish, (Snp.) 3LN. Y. Supp. 1045. 

The stock and property of a corporation form a trust fund for 
the benefit of all its creditors, and a voluntary preference in 
case of insolvency, is void. Conover v. Hull, (Wash.) 39 
Pac. Rep. 166; Same v. Boston Nat. Bank, Id. 

Treasurer of a manufacturing company has no implied authority 
to bind the corporation as an accommodation indorser. 
Usher v. Raymond Skate Co., (Mass.) 39 N. E. Rep. 416. 

CREDITOR’S BILL. 

Allegation in an answer to a creditor’s bill that the judgment on 
which it is founded was erroneously rendered, is imperti- 
nent, and should be stricken out. Field v. Hastings § Brad- 
ley Co., (Cir. Ct.) 65 Fed. —_ 279. 

The creditor who first files his bill to cancel a fraudulent con- 
veyance is entitled to priority in the distribution of the 
proceeds of a sale of the property. Richardson v. Ralph- 
snyder, (W. Va.) 208. E. Rep. 854. 

DAMAGES.—See also Negligence. 

In action by an administrator to recover personal property of 
his decedent, he cannot recover as damages fees paid by him 
to counsel for services rendered in the litigation against 
defendant. Bishop v. Hendrick, (Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 502. 

Judgment will not be set aside for failure to assess merely 
nominal damages where no question of permanent right is 
involved. Knowles v. Steele, (Minn.) 61 N. W. Rep. 557. 
Damages for failure to lease premises as agreed are the dif- 

ference between the rent agreed on and the actual 
rental value. Knowles v. Steele, (Minn.) 61 N. W. 
Rep. 557. 

The measure for failure to use the grade of plastering re- 
quired by a building contract is the difference between 
the value of the class of work contracted for and that 
furnished. Chamberlin v. Hibbard, (Oreg.) 38 Pac. 
Rep. 437, 

DBED. . 

Description of land in a deed by M. by reference to ‘‘the title of 
possession as given by N., especial commissioner for V.’s 
colony, of which the said M. was a colonist,” is sufficient. 
Wardes v. Meyers, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 693. 

Fact that land conveyed is descri in the deed as situated on 
a certain street is not an implied covenant on the part of 
grantor that such street existe. Cole § Hadley, (Mass.) 39 
N. E. Rep. 279. 

Reservation of the right of “raising and rebuilding ‘a milldam,’ 
in case it washed away,” reserves the right to raise as well 
as to rebuild the dam. State v. Luttle, (N. C.) 20 S. E. 
Rep. 725. 

Where deed has been delivered, so as to pass title to land, its 
subsequent oral cancellation or destruction, though by con- 
sent of both parties, does not divest the grantee of title. 
Ferguson v. Bond, (W. Va.) 20 8. E. Rep. 591. 

DEPOSITION. 

Deposition read on the trial cannot be suppressed on appeal be- 
eause, since the trial, an adverse party has died. Hinkson 
v. Ervin, (W. Va.) 20S. E. Rep. 849. 

Failure of witness to answer a cross interrogatory not pertinent 
to any issue in the case is not ground for suppressing the 
deposition. Cohen v. Oliver, (Tex. Civ. App.) 29 S. W. 
Rep. 81. 

It is not necessary that a deposition should be taken on interro- 
gatories. Smith v. Lavill, (Ky.) 29 8. W. Rep. 319. 

EJECTMENT. 

Equitable title will not support ejectment. 
(Del. Super.) 30 Atl. Rep. 638, 7 Houst. 1. 

Outstanding easement in land in a third person does not bar a 
recovery thereof in ejectment. Tatum rv. City of St. Louis, 
(Mo. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 1002. 

Where defendant in ejectment claims title by adverse posses- 
sion, evidence that the land was generally reputed to be 
defendant’s is admissible. Meduliff v. Parker, (Wash.) 38 

Pac. Rep. 744. 
And where defendant denies in his answer, plaintiffs title 
to the land sued for he cannot show that he is plaintiff's 
tenant. Carger v. Fee, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 93. 


Windsor v. Bacon, 


EQUITY. 
A decree which specially finds the facts on which it is based is 
not invalidated by the omission of the evidence from the 
record. Aztell v. Pulsifer, (Ill. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 615. 

Bills of review, and petitions for rehearing that may be treated 

as bills for review, must be filed by leave of court. Heer- 

mans v. Montague, (Va.) 20 8. E. Rep. 899. 

Stating in a plea a matter which has been already set up in the 
bill cannot be considered fraud, so as to justify a bill of re- 

view by the complainant. Schaefer v. Wunderle, (Ill. Sup.) 

39 N. E. Rep. 623. 

Where bill alleges the execution of a purchase-money mortgage, 
and prays for its foreclosure, the complainant cannot recover 

on the theo that he has a vendor’s lien. Baker v. Updike, 

(Ill. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 587. 








ERROR.—See Appeal. 

EVIDENCE. 

Parol evidence that delay in performance of a written contract 
was assented to by the other party is admissible. Duplanty 
v. Stokes, (Mich.) 61 N. W. Rep. 1015. 

So, too, to prove the existence of a written instrument, no 
attempt being made to prove the contents thereof. 
Sims v. Jones, (8. C.) 208. E. Rep. 905. 

So, too, to prove that a certificate of stock, such an instrn- 
ment not being strictly a matter of agreement, was 
pe by the corporation merely to secure a loan made 

y the person to whom it was issued. Wild v. Western 

Union B. §& L. Ase’n, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 70. 

But is inadmissible to show that land not covered by 
the terms of 2 lease was intended to be incladed 
therein. Morrie v. Kettle, (N. J. Sup.) 30 Atl. 
Rep. 879. 

And to show that an oral agreement made contem- 
poraneously with a negotiable instrument pr - 
vided that it should not be negotiated. Waddle 
v. Owen, (Neb.) 61 N. W. Rep. 731. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

City property used for municipal purposes does not lose its ex- 
emption from levy and sale by a temporary use for private 
purposes. Murphree v. City of Mobile, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 544. 

Insurance on homestead property is exempt from the claims of 
general creditors. Jones v. Whiteselle, (Tex. Civ. App.) 29 
S. W. Rep. 177. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Although a married woman cannot bind herself by contract, in 
Rhode Island, she has a right to have a servant in her em- 
ploy. Allen v. Reilly, (R. I.) 30 Atl. Rep. 965. 

Husband is primarilly liable for the General expenses, and ex- 
penses of last sickness, of his wife, and he takes his dis- 
tributive share of her estate charged with them. In re 
Waesch’s Estate, (Pa. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep. 1124. 

Oral contract of a wife, or a written one, not privily acknowl- 
edged, for sale of land, cannot be enforced in Texas. Minch 
v. Weidner, (Tex. Civ. App.) 298. W. Rep. 409. 

Wife may, in an action at law or in equity, plead want of con- 
sideration against a sealed obligation given by her durin 
coverture. Williamson v. Cline, (W. Va.) 20S. E. Rep. 917. 

INSTRUCTIONS.—See Trial. 

JUDGMENT. 

Equitable relief against +3 will not be granted on the 
ground of ignorance of fact, where there is no allegation 
tending to show that by reasonable diligence the fact in 
question could not have been discovered. Metropolitan El. 
Ry. Co. v. Johnston, (Sup.) 32 N. Y. Supp. 49. 

In absence of evidence, a judgment of a sister state is presumed 
to bear interest from the date of its rendition. Reynolds v. 
Powers, (Ky.) 29 8. W. Rep. 299. 

In action on such judgment a clerical misprison, apparent 
on the face of the jadgment in the computation of the 
amount, should be corrected. Same case. 

Sale of a decedent’s land by order of the county court cannot be 
collaterally attached for fraud by one having no interest in 
decedent’s estate. Grant v. Hill, (Tex. Civ. App.) 29S. W. 
Rep. 247. 2 

Sufficiency of the showing in support of a petition to vacate a 
judgment in the court where it was rendered rests in the 
sound discretion of the court. Bozzio vr. Vaglio, (Wash.) 38 
Pac. Rep. 1042. 

LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


Fact that a non-resident has property in the state will not affect: 
the suspension of the statute during his non-residence. 
Denny v. Sayward, (Wash.) 39 Pac. Rep. 119. 

But absence of a mortgagor from the state does not suspend 
the statute against a resident who assumed payment of 
the mortgage. Robertson v. Stuhlmiller, (Iowa) 61 N. W. 
Rep. 986. 

Undelivered due bill found among the supposed debtor’s papers: 
after his death is not a sufficient acknowledgment to bar 
the statute. Cann v. Cann, (W. Va.) 208. E. Rep. 910. 

Where a mortgage is past due when assumed, limitations com- 
mence to run against the assumer’s liability from the time 
the agreement to assume is made. Robertson v. Stuhlmiller, 
Supra. 

Where the original complaint is in case, and amendments there- 
to are also in case the amendments are not subject to the 
statute when the original cause of action was not barred. 
Taylor v. Smith, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 629. 

MARRIED WOMEN.—See Husband and Wife. 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

City is not required to exercise extraordinary care to keep its 
sewers in repair. Netzer v. City of Crookston, (Minn.) 61 N. 
W. Rep. 21. 
In action for from a defective sewer, a defense that 

the — is financially unable to repair the same must be 
pleaded. Same case. 
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Damages may be recovered from a city for sickness in plaintiff’s 
family caused by a drain maintained by the city, amounting 
to a public nuisance. Downs v. City of High Point, (N. C.) 
20 S. E. Rep. 385. 
me orn in proceedings for a street improvement will not 
considered if objections were not made until the improve- 
ments were completed. Clinton v. City of Portland, (Oreg.) 
38 Pac. Rep. 407. 
And irregularities in the notice of a special tax are waived 
by appearing and filing objections to its confirmation. 
Haley v. City of Alton, (Ill. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 750. 
Personal judgment is not necessary in a suit by a city to collect 
a sidewalk tax. Higgins v. Bordages, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. 
W. Rep. 350. 
NEGLIGENCE.—See also Damages. 


A complaint for injuries from a runaway, caused by defendant’s 
dog frightening plaintiff’s horse, which does not allege that 
plaintiff was not guilty of contributory negligence, is de- 
murrable. Gregory v. Woodworth, (Iowa) GIN. W. Rep. 962. 

Child of more than seven years of age may be guilty of contri- 
butory negligence. City of Pekin v. McMahon, (Ill. Sup.) 
39 N. E. Rep. 484. 

And in action by a father for the death of his infant son, 
the father’s contributory negligence may be shown in 
defense. Same case. 

In action for negligence, the complaint must allege plaintifi’s 
freedom from contributory negligence. Richmond Gas Co. 
v. Baker, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 552. 

One who induces another to enter with him a place known to 
him to be dangerous, without warning that other thereof, 
is liable for any injuries caused thereby. Baker v. Tibbets, 
(Mass.) 39 N. E. Rep. 350. 

Defendant’s liability for injuries suffered through plaintiff's 
contact with certain articles over which defendant 
authorized control is not relieved by a defect in his title 
to them. Same case. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Check cannot operate as a transfer of anything but money 
actually to the credit of the maker in the bank. Snedden rv. 
Doerffler, (Colo. App.) 39 Pac. Rep. 68. 

Knowledge by purchaser of a note of suspicious facts tending to 
show defects therein is to be considered in determining 
whether he purchased in good faith. Bowman v. Metzger, 
(Oreg.) 39 Pac. Rep. 3. 

Note, void because of usury, is not rendered valid by a sale of it 
toa third person. Union Bank of Rochester v. Gilbert, (Sup.) 
31 N. Y. Supp. 945. 

Plea of non est factum to a note imposes the burden on the other 
— to prove the execution. Smith v. Roach, 1 Mo. App. 

ep. 10 


Under general denial, defendant may show an alteration of a 


note. Farmers’ Loan § Trust Co. v. Siefhe, (N. Y. App.) 39 
N. E. Rep. 358. 
PARTIES. 

In action on a contract, non-joinder of a party defendant cannot 
be taken advantage of by —— demurrer. Van Horne v. 
Watrous, (Wash.) 39 Pac. Rep. 136. 

Objection on the ground of mis-joinder cannot be raised by gen- 
eral demurrer. Detroit Electrical Works v. Riverside St. Ry. 
Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 29 S. W. Rep. 412. 

One defendant cannot object that another defendant has no in- 
terest in the subject matter of the suit, and was 4 
joined asa party. Pate v. Hinson, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 527. 


PAYMENT. 
Where, to prevent a sale for taxes, plaintiff pays the tax collec- 
tor more than his fee, the payment is not voluntary. Ben- 
ton v. Goodall, (N. H.) 30 Atl. Rep. 1121. 
Where no application of moneys paid has been made by the 
arties, a surety has no power to make the same. Pope v. 
Gremapurent Ice Co., (Va.) 20 8. E. Rep. 940. 
Where neither party to a payment makes any application 
thereof, equity has power to do so. Same case. 
And, where neither party makes the application, the law 
presumes that the debtor intended to make that appli- 
cation which was most to his advantage. Same case. 


PLEADING.—See also Evidence. 


Answer denying allegations of the complaint ‘‘as this defendant 
is informed and believes” does not constitute a sufficient 
denial thereof. Shain v. Du Jardin, (Cal.) 38 Pac. Rep. 529. 

Complaint which fails to state a cause of action as to some of 
the plaintiffs is bad as to all. Brunson v. Henry, (Ind. Sup.) 
39 N. E. Rep. 256. 

Granting or refusing of bill of particulars is a matter within 
the discretion of the court. Van Olinde v. Hall, (Sup.) 31 
N. Y. Supp. 495. 

Motion for a bill of particulars will not be granted on the 
affidavit of the attorney. Same case. 

Leave to amend may be denied because of delay in making ap- 
plication. O'Neil v. Hester, (Sup-) 31 N. Y. Supp. 510. 

Misjoinder of causes of action and of parties cannot be remedied 
by demurrer. Carger v. Fee, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 93. 





err » 

Objection that supplemental answer is not upon oath is Waiy, 
by an omission to make it at the trial. Butler vy, Butler 
(Mass.) 39 N. E. Rep. 182. ' 

Refusal, before taking evidence, to compel an election between 
alternative causes of action, is not reversible error. Cran 
v. Springer Lithographing Co., (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 31 Ny 
Supp. 679. ty 

Variance between the writ and declaration may be cured} 
amendment at any time before judgment if substantial ~ 
tice may be done thereby. Courson v. Parker, (W. Va.) » 
8. E. Rep. 583. 

Where existence of an alleged contract is in issue, evidence that 
the contract was procured by fraudulent representations o 
acts is not admissible. Chu Paion v. Irwin, (Sup.) 31 N, y 
Supp. 724. 


PRACTICE.—See Appeal, Evidence, Pleading, Trial. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


Agent who collects money for his principal is presumed to have 
duly paid it over and accounted forit. Beattie v. Beatti, 
(Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 936. 

Trustee of an estate is personally liable for torts committed } 
his agent’s in the trust within their authority in the map. 
agement thereof. Baker v. Tibbetts, (Mass.) 39 N. E. Rep. 35, 


RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Northern Pacific land grant is not exempt from taxation because 
the question of its non-mineral character has not been 
finally settled. Northern Pac. R. Co. v. McGinnis, (N, ),) 
61 N. W. Rep. 1032. . 

Persons negligence in attempting to cross ahead of a train which 
he saw or heard approaching is not affected by the fact that 
it was running unusually fast. Pepper v. Southern Pac. Co, 
(Cal.) 38 Pac. Rep. 974. 

Receiver of insolvent railroad corporation should pay coupons 
of bonds, default in which would be likely to break up the 
system, in preference to coupons of bonds issued under a 
mortgage _— in date. Park v. New York, L. E. § W.R. 
Co., (Cir. Ct. App.) 64 Fed. Rep. 190. 

Traffic agreement leasing the road to defendant, and containing 
a promise to raise a certain sum on bonds, and expend it in 
equiping the road, and a mortgage executed to secure such 
bonds, are admissible to show defendant’s possession of the 
road. Williams v. Cleveland, C. C. § St. L. Ry. Co., (Mich. 
61 N. W. Rep. 52. 


RECEIVERS. 

It is not error to refuse application to discharge a receiver, 
though both parties to the record consent thereto, where 
the receiver’s account has not been filed, and no provision 
has been made for his compensation. Hoffman v. Bank of 
Minot, (N. D.) 61 N. W. Rep. 1031. 

Upon a receiver’s appointment the debtor’s action pass to him, 
subject to the equitable right of set-off then existing against 
the debtor. In re Hamilton, (Oreg.) 38 Pac. Rep. 108; 
Avery v. Ladd, Id. 

SALE. 
In action for goods sold, wherein defendant claims that the sale 
was procured by fraud, he cannot show the qnantity of 
oods of the kind sued for, annually used in his busines. 
kv. Pauli Litho. Co. v. Houppert, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 522. 
Where defendant ordered a certain kind of tubing, which 
was delivered to him, it is no defense that it was not 
suitable for the purpose for which he wanted it, though 
the seller knew the use to which it was to be put. 
Jarecki Mfg. Co. v. Kerr, (Pa. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep. 1019. 

Seller cannot rely on statement made by purchaser to commer- 
cial agency over two years before the sale. Sharpless ¢. 
Gummey, (Pa. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep. 1127. 

Falsity of such a statement does not justify recission of the 
sale on the ground of fraud. Same case. 

Seller who obtains judgment against buyer in ignorance of fact 
that buyer acted as agent for another is not thereby ¢- 
topped to sue the prineipal on the oy of election to hold 
agent. Remmel v. Townsend, (Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 985. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 


Contract for sale of land will not be enforced wherein the name 
of the proposed vendee is not given, or designated by refer- 
ences sufficient to identify him. Carrick v. Mincke, 1 Mo. 
App. Rep. 67. 

Specific performance of such a contract made by the attor- 
neys of parties to an action in which the land is in dit 
pute will not be decreed, in the absence of specili¢ 
authority in such attorneys to make the contract. 
Hagerman v. Bates, (Colo. App.) 38 Pac. Rep. 1100. 

In a suit for specific performance, the defense of laches 
may be relied on, though it is not pleaded. 
Same case. 

Specific performance being bottomed on inadequacy of the 
remedy at law, the fact that a particular case belongs to 
class of cases in which specific performance is granted i 
conclusive that the remedy Ww damages is inadequate. 
Payne v. Still, (Wash.) 38 Pac. Rep. 994. 
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TAXATION. 

In a judgment for delinquent taxes, it is proper to provide that 
it bear interest from the date ofitsentry. People v. Central 
Pac. R. Co., (Cal.) 38 Pac. Rep. 905, 

Tenant in possession of land, for the use of which he neither 
agrees to pay rent nor taxes, is not estopped from buying a 
tax title based on a sale made prior to his possession. ont 
v. Small, (Kan.) 39 Pac. ~~ 178 

The lien on personal property, for taxes, is superior to that of a 
chattel mortgage executed subsequently to the delivery of 
the tax list to the county treasurer. Reynolds v. Fisher, 
(Neb.) 61 N. W. Rep. 695. 

And paramount to the liens of levies of attachment which 
were made subsequent to the delivery of the tax list to 
the county treasurer. Reynolds v. McMillin, (Neb.) 61 
N. W. Rep. 699. 

Where tax collector was entitled to one dollar for advertising 
all the lands included in a single advertisement, one whose 
lands were contained therein was holden to pay no more 
than his just proportion thereof. Benton v. Goodale, (N. H.) 
30 Atl. Rep. 1121, 


TRESPASS. 


Complaint for trespass on one’s property, though charging cir- 
cumstances of aggragation entitling plaintiff to exemplary 
damages, must aver actual damage to the property. Lamb 
v. Harbaugh, (Cal.) 39 Pac. Rep. 56. 

In an action of trespass, the jary has no power to establish by 
their verdict a disputed line between the lands of the par- 
ties. Seale r. Shepherd, (Ky.) 298. W. Rep. 31. 


TRESPASS TO TRY TITLE. 


Where plaintiff claims by virtue of the location of a land certitfi- 
cate, defendants, who are mere trespassers, without color of 
title, and in no way connected with the legal title, cannot 
defend on the ground of stale demand. Grant v. Hill, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 29 8. W. Rep. 247. 

In trespass to try title, an answer impleading defendant’s 
grantor’s, which alleges that they executed to him 
added which contained a covenant to warraat and 
defend title, sufficiently avers that they so covenanted. 
Same case. 

In such a case, where defendant disclaims as to part of 
the land in suit, judgment should be entered for 
plaintiff for such part. Snyder v. Compton, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 29 8. W. Rep. 73. 





























TRIAL. 


Admission by the trial court, after defendant has rested, of evi- 
dence in rebuttal and also in chief, affords him no ground of 
error. Dubuque v. Coman, 30 Atl. Rep. 777, 64 Conn, 475. 

Admission of evidence will not be reviewed where the grounds 
of the objection thereto were not specified. Strong v. Pren- 
tice Brown Stone Co., (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 144. 

Fact that the verdict is irresponsive to the charge is not neces- 
sarilly ground for reversal. Doggett v. Lee, (Tex. Civ. App.) 
29 8S. W. Rep. 89. 

One whose objection to competent evidence to prove a fact is 
sustained is not estop to say that the fact has not been 
proved. People’s Bank v. Howes, (Minn.) 61 N. W. Rep. 457. 

Overruling of an objection to evidence will not be reviewed 
where no — for the objection is stated. Lungerhausen 
v. Crittenden, (Mich.) 61 N. W. Rep. 270. 

Verdict will not be set aside for misconduct of jurors, where the 
moving party knew all the facts, but remained silent until 
the verdict was rendered against him. Ahrhart v. Stark, 
(Super. Buff.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 871, 10 Misc. Rep. 448. 


INSTRUCTIONS.—Error in a charge cannot be reviewed unless 
an exception was taken thereto. Farmers’ Loan § Trust Co. 
v. Siefke, (N. Y. App.) 39 N. E. Rep. 358. 

In a triangular contest, one defendant has a right to com- 
plain of the instructions of his co-defendant in so far 
only as they impose upon him a greater burden than he 
ought to assume. Pierce r. Michael, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 74. 

Party cannot complain of the inconsistency of instructions 

iven on hisown motion. Waller v. Missouri, K. § T. 
y. Co., 1 Mo. App. Rep. 56. 

Where no objections were made to instructions, they cannot 
be considered on appeal. Mollie Gibson Consolidated 
Mining & Milling Co. v. Summers, (Colo. App.) 38: Pac. 
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Rep. 853. 

Where the charge of a court involves more than one propo- 
sition, a general exception to it will be unavailing, if 
any portion of it be correct. Omaha Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Dierks, (Neb.) 61 N. W. Rep. 740. 

Where facts are in dispute both by the pleadin 
dence, it is error to direct a verdict. 
Thompson, (Colo. App.) 39 Pac. Rep. 68. 

Where issue is taken on a plea, which was neither demurred 
nor replied to, proof of each allegation thereof, without 
conflict of evidence, is sufficient, on appeal, to support 
a general charge for defendant. Taylor v. Smith, (Ala.) 
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VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


Purchaser of property has no right to rely on representations ot 
vendor as to its quality, where he has reasonable oppor- 
tunity of examining it, and jndging for himself as to its 
qualities. Shepherd v. Goben, (Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 506. 
Joint purchasers, unless there is an express stipulation to 

that effect, cannot be held liable in solido for the pur- 
chase price. Burney’s Heirs v. Ludeling, (La.) 16 So. 
_ 507. 

Record of deed reciting the assumption by grantee of a certain 
note as part of consideration affects subsequent purchasers 
with notice of a vendor’s lien in favor of payee of the note. 
Powers v. Smith, (Tex. Civ. App.) 29 8. W. Rep. 416. 


Vendee cannot be compelled to accept title to property which 
suggests future litigation. Lyman v. Stroudbach, (La.) 16 
So. Rep. 662. 

Where a contract for sale of land is silent as to the character of 
the title to be conveyed, it will be presumed that the ven- 
dor intended to convey a clear title. Keim v. Lindley, (N. 
J. Ch.) 30 Atl. Rep. 1063; Same v. Griffith, Id. 


WITNESS. 


Fact that a witness, as agent for plaintiff, made the coutract 
sued on, does not furnish any ground for discrediting his 
testimony. Johnson v. Doll, (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 32 N. Y. 
Supp. 132. 

General moral character of a witness cannot be impeached by 
evidence of particular acts of immorality. Griffith v. State, 
(Ind. Sup.) 39 N. E. Rep. 440. : 

And a witness, on cross-examination on a matter collateral 
to the issue, cannot, as to his answer, be subsequently 
contradicted by the party putting the question. Scharff 
v. Grossman, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 11. 

Where a letter written by a witness is introduced to discredit 
him, he is entitled to explain it. Douglass r. Douglass, 

Idaho) 38 Pac. Rep. 934. 








THE SINGLE TAX DISSECTED. 


WEBB, Reporter of the Court of Civil Appeals, Texas. 
(Final Article.) 





By B. R. 





LAND MONOPOLY.—The threadbare assumption of the 
single taxers that land monopoly is the principal cause of pov- 
erty and social injustice is without foundation in fact or sup- 
port in reason. True, there are more landless people than land 
owners, but this sort of fact exists also in the matter of cows 
and curry combs, pigs, hand organs and beegums, railroad 
stocks and bonds, and, indeed, almost any other given kind of 
property. Many wealthy people own no land, or but little, 
and it would seem as if the Jews had conscientious scruples 
on this subject. Some of them own their homes and places of 
business, but scarcely a hundredth part of the vast wealth they 
hold is in realty. As a class they are confessedly in the front 
rank of enterprising, money-getting people, and their refusal 
to touch land as an investment is manifestly for the reason 
that better profits are to be made from personal property. The 
single tax would be a measure in favor of the Jews as a 
class, almost as directly as would a law distributing millions 
of dollars among them as a bounty. 


Aside from the Jews, however, land speculation and land 
monopoly do not now afford the preferred field for the invest- 
ment of capital, and this is shown by the fact that for the past 
quarter of a century land values have on the average steadily 
declined everywhere, except in new and comparatively unoc- 
cupied localities, although population and nearly all other 
values have increased. In Great Britain, according to official 
statistics, land values declined between 1860 and 1887 $1,490,- 
000,000, while both population and aggregate national values 
had increased; and in a great many of the countries of Conti- 
nental Burope the decline was almost equally as marked. In 
the ten Southern States of our union agricultural lands are to- 
day valued and assessed at $459,000,000 less than they were 
thirty-five years ago, although their population has increased 
53 per cent. In Georgia the average price of farm land has 
fallen during that period from $6 to $3.50 per acre, while in 
Massachusetts and all the older States the decline is very no- 
ticeable. It is evident that the investment of capital with the 
monopolization which, it is claimed, always attends it, has now, 
for many years past, been directed far more to personal prop- 
erty than to land, and it is, therefore, to personal property, 
rather than to land, that the single tax reformer should ad- 
dress himself, for the relief of oppressed and down-trodden 
humanity. The power of money invested in banks, loans 
and bonds, in railroads and ships, in merchandise and manu- 
factories and in every form of commerce has of late years in- 
augurated a plutocracy of wealth that has almost unlimited 
power of oppression, and besides which the evil of land monop- 
oly fades into insignificance. 

There is no lack of land in this country; certainly not in 
Texas, where 20,000,000 acres of State school lands are now 
offered by the State at really less than nothing, since the 
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small payments required of the settler on the purchase are 
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more than returned to him in public school tuition. There has 
never been a time in the history of this country when lands 
were as accessible to the poor, as much within their reach, as 
at the present. The facilities now given for purchase and oc- 
cupancy, and for becoming established, more than compensate 
for the price of the land; so that any one now desiring to ac- 
quire a home, or become a farmer, can do so more easily and 
certainly than when this whole Western country was open to 
free occupancy under the homestead laws. 


Let me illustrate how terms and conditions are more im- 
portant than price. Some years since the owner of an unim- 
proved tract of a few hundred acres lying in my county here 
vainly offered it for sale for nearly three years at $2 per acre, 
one-half cash, balance in one year. It adjoined a large survey 
of 20,000 acres, which the owners had subdivided into small 
parcels and were offering at $5 per acre, one-twentieth cash, 
balance in twenty annual payments; and, although this land 
Was not quite so good as the other, it was not until it was all 
sold that any purchaser could be found for the cheaper tract. 
Neither putting land at a cheap price nor offering it, as the 
State practically does, without price, covers the situation. The 
offer of land to the poor at the price of ground rental only 
would not necessarily result in the building of a single resi- 
dence or home. As it is now, the cost of a residence lot is by 
far the smaller item of the expense of acquiring a home, and 
those who have not means with which to buy the site are also 
unable to build and improve. However strongly the single 
tax advocates may delude themselves into a belief in its ef- 
ficiency, the intelligent and unbiased mind cannot fail to 
See that it is but an idle and illusive vagary. 


ALLEGED INCREASE OF POVERTY AND DISCON- 
TENT.—A primary basis of the socialistic demand for the 
single tax and of the argument in its support, is the assertion 
of Henry George. that the rich are constantly growing richer 
and the poor yet poorer; that poverty, want and misery are in- 
creasing among the masses, while the gulf is steadily widening 
between those who have and those who want. 


In that part of the statement relating to the laboring and 
poorer classes, there is no truth whatever. From the wonderful 
advance of civilization during this century, it has naturally re- 
sulted that large fortunes are now larger and more generous 
than before. This serves to accentuate and to present in yet 
stronger contrast the wide difference ‘between poverty and 
wealth, and causes unthinking persons to overlook the fact 
that the general advance of mankind has also been in an equal 
average ratio. since this matter does not stand out with such 
prominence as do such colossal fortunes as those of the Vander- 
bilts and Rothschilds. Official and reliable statistics, collated 
by the best modern writers on social and political economy, 
clearly shows, however, that there has never been a time in 
the history of the world when the condition of the laboring 
classes could be at all compared to their present status; that 
Wages are now higher than before, and steadily increasing; 
that the hours of labor are now shorter than formerly; that 
the purchasing power of money is now greater, and that the 
comforts and advantages now enjoyed by workingmen are 
better and more abundant than they have ever been. From 
the great mass of data on this subject a few extracts will be 
taken, sufficient to show these facts. 


The United States census reports for 1850 and for 1880 show 
that ‘the average wages paid for this country increased in the 
intervening period 39.9 per cent., or, in round numbers, 40 per 
cent. Fur a specific illustration: In 1860 spade laborers on the 
Erie Canal in New York received 75 cents per day, while they 
now receive from $1.50 to $2 per day. The average increase of 
wages for all civilized countries from 1850 to this date has 
unquestionably exceeded that of any previous period of equal 
duration in the world’s history. (Recent Economic Changes, 
by David A. Wells, p. 406.) The average money wages of the 
working classes of Great Britain, according to Mr. Giffen, have 
increased in the past fifty years nearly 100 per cent. In the 
twenty-eight years between 1850 and 1878, according to Mr. 
James Caird, the advance in the average rate of wages for 
agricultural labor was 45 per cent. greater than the entire 
advance that took place for the eighty years next preceding 
1850. In the chemical industries of England during the past 
twenty-five years. while the decline in the value of the products 
has been 40 per cent., wages have invreased 3714 per cent. 
(Recent Economic Changes, p. 408). In Paris, between 1853 
and 1883, the average increase in wages was 53 per cent., and 
in the provinces of France, 68 per cent. (Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, December, 1884). In the cotton mills at 
Mulhausen, Germany, the rate of increase in wages between 
1835 and 1880 ranges from 60 to 250 per cent. (Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, p. 411). 

The report of our National Bureau of Labor and Statistics 
shows that in this country wages were higher in 1890 than in 
1880 by 10 to 40 per cent., and that since the close of the war 
there has been a steady advance in the price of wages, and a 
steady reduction in the price of goods and wares of every kind. 
(Edward Atkinson in The Forum, May, 1892). The condition 
of the laboring classes in England, only fifty years since, so de- 
plorable that it is difficult to conceive that it ever existed, may 
be seen by reference to Carlyle’s ““Past and Present,” his “Sar- 
tor Resartus,” and also “Overproduction and Its Remedy,” by 
Mr. W. T. Thornton. The very outcasts of England are now 
better provided for than were millions of her common labor- 
— a half century since. (Recent Economic Changes, p. 





Yet, while the wages of the laborer have thus increased, the 
price of products and commodities necessary to his comfort 
and welfare have largely decreased. (See Report of Bureay g 
Industrial Statistics of Maine for 1887). In this country th. 
purchasing power of'a dollar was 26.44 per cent. greater in 
1885 than in 1860, and is now yet greater still. That the 
cent. of reduction in England has been even greater, is showy 
in the able paper of Mr W. G. Mulhall, before the Britis, 
Association in 1886. The decline in the price of commodj 
it should be borne in mind, is equivalent to so much further 
advance in the rate of wages. 

In nearly all civilized countries the hours of labor are nog 
much shorter than in the past. Mr. Giffen estimates that iy 
Great Britain the reduction in the last fifty years amounts to ap 
average of 20 per cent., so that the British workman now rs. 
ceives from 50 to 100 per cent. more for 20 per cent. less labor 
In the United States the census reports of 1880 show that ip 
1831 about 81 per cent. of those persons receiving regular wages 
worked over ten hours a day, while in 1880 the number » 
working was only 26.5 per cent. The wife of the artisan of 
to-day, in mediocre circumstances, may garb herself in fino 
linen, and contemplate the reflection of her beauty in a mirror 
of finer polish and workmanship than Queen Elizabeth in the 
zenith of her power; and her husband can command more of 
comfort and luxury, with more conveniences for the edura. 
tion of his family, than Dudley, of Essex, who shone among the 
courtiers of that proud queen. 


The assertion that there is now more poverty, want anj 
misery among the masses, is without ‘foundation, in fact. Ip 
some instances in this country the number of paupers has jp. 
creased because the population has increased yet more largely, 
but the per cent. of pauperism has largely decreased. The 
number of paupers in London in 1815 was about 100,000; jp 
1875 it was less than that number, although the population of 
the city had increased threefold during the intervening period 
(Recent Beonomic Changes, p. 414). If the vast property ani 
wealth of New York city were to-day distributed pro rat 
among its population, its per cent. of pauperism would not, on 
that account, be any less five years hence than it is at pres. 
ent. With ‘but rare exception, those ‘who are paupers, or 
poverty-stricken now, would be paupers, or as poor as eve 
then, with a large per cent. added to those classes as the re 
sult of the policy of free distribution. ‘The poor ye shall have 
always with you;” and tne single taxer cannot thwart the de 
cree of the Almighty by taking the lands or other property cf 
the successful and distributing them promiscuously among 
those who would be as unable to hold them as they are ty 
acquire them. Man cannot make equal what God makes u- 
equal; and the plan of the singie tax is as devoid of true 
charity and humanity as it is of justice and common sense. 

The great increase of intelligence among the masses in re 
cent years has naturally and properly tended to beget a spirit 
of discontent and dissatisfaction with their conditions. Such 
a spirit, in and of itself, is to be commended rather than con 
demned. Rightly directed, it will prove a potential force in the 
further advancement of mankind, but if directed and controlled 
by the wild and radical schemes of the anarchists, the single 
taxers and the other socialists, it will only serve to destroy 
and overthrow all that the labors of so many centuries has 
now at length succeeded in building up. Civilization, in her 
grand and onward march in her mighty work of uplifting 
humanity, finds no greater enemy in her path than these s» 
cialists, who, in their crazy desire to at once grasp everything 
in sight, are striving to annul the laws of God and nature, as 
well as of man, and to bury all in a common ruin for the sake 
of attaining an equality that could not endure for a day. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN THE BIBLE.—The single taxers 
persistently assert that God has denied the right of private 
ownership in land, and a brief sentence (Lev. xxv, 23), quoted 
without reference to its context or connection, is often cited 
in support of the claim. The chapter from which it is taken 
affords the clearest evidence of the divine sanction given to 
such right. Under the immediate direction of the Almighty 
the promised land of Canaan was divided among His chosen 
people; the division being not merely tribal, but also an allot- 
ment to individuals and families (Numbers, xxx, 54), for the 
making of which one person was appointed from every tribe 
(Numbers, xxxiv, 18); a division in which the two daughters 
of Zelophedad claimed and received the share of their deceased 
father (Numbers, xxvii, 1). 

The lands were thus assigned to individuals in severalty 
as a possession and inheritance forever, and in order that 
God’s people might be kept exclusively separate from the 
world, and in that land which he had selected for them they 
were forbidden to alienate their lands in fee. The sentence 
quoted by the single taxers has reference to this inhibition of 
entailment, which did not affect the exclusive nature of the 
private right, unless it was to make it more exclusive than 4 
fee simple title at present, since the owner could not entirely 
divest himself of it if he would. He could make a mortgag® 
sale of his land, but if he did not himself redeem it from bis 
creditor, the buyer, by the next ensuing year of jubilee, the 
law redeemed it for him and restored it to him anyway (L¢%» 
xxv, 10-13). Personal debts were extinguished in seven yes 
(Deut., xv, 1), but these mortgage sales of land stood until the 
next year of jubilee, unless the owner sooner exercised 
right of redemption (Lev., xxv, 28), which seems to have 
at his option at all times, and which even his kin could exer 
cise in his stead on his death, or in case of his inability to re 
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deem (Lev., xxv, 25). The kin, therefore, in order, had the 
first right of purchase where a sale was to be made, a right 
exercised by Boaz with reference to the lands of Naomi (Ruth, 
iy, P 

When the Shunamite woman returned from the land of 
Moab, where she had sojourned seven years on account of the 
famine, she “cried unto the king for her house and her land,” 
and they were restored unto her, “together with all the fruits 
of the field since the day she left the land” (II. Kings, viii, 3). 
This antagonizes every part of the single tax theory, since 
even a voluntary absence of seven years could not give any 
one else a right even to the occupancy of her land during the 
time she was away, 

The right of private ownership in land seems from the 
Bible to have been held more sacred and inviolate than it is 
under the present law of eminent domain, since kings and rul- 
ers, the then representatives of government, could not, or at 
Jeast did not, take it even for public and quasi-public purposes 
without both the consent of the owner and full payment. Thus 
King David bought a threshing floor (ground) of Araunah in 
order to build there an altar to the Lord, and thus stay the 
plague—certainly the most public of all purposes in that age 
(i. Sam., xxiv, 18). So Abraham, not long after the flood, 
while people were yet few and lands sparsely settled, gave 400 
shekels of silver for the cave Macpelah for a burial place. 
The single taxer would appropriate an unoccupied place like 
that, and for such @ purpose, without the remotest idea of 
compensation. So Joseph was eventually buried in a field 
which Jacob had bought of Hamor for a hundred lambs (Josh., 
xxiv, 32). So Pharaoh, through Joseph, bought the lands of his 
Egyptian subjects during the famine (Gen., xIvii, 18). 

Omri, although a very wicked king, paid the good round 
price of two talents to his subject Shemor for the hill Samaria 
in order to build his city thereor (I. Kings, xvi, 24). Naboth 
refused to sell his little vineyard to King Ahab even for a bet- 
ter one, or its value, and Ahab, not dreaming of the single tax 
theory, or even the law of eminent domain, pouted, “and 
would eat no meat” until Jezebel, his wife, conspired with 
others and had Naboth slain, and so got the land for him 
(I. Kings, xxi, 1). This is the first recorded conspiracy to take 
the land of another, and for it the guilty takers were miser- 
ably destroyed. Let the single taxers, guilty as yet only in de- 
sire and intention, be warned in time, lest it likewise happen 
to them that “the dogs shall eat them and lick up their blood.” 
Tteir doom is already pronounced, and only the form of their 
geen ms to be prescribed. “Cursed be he who re- 
move s neighbor's landmark, 1 s 
amen” (Deut., xxvii, 17). eee a ee ee ee 

Solomon commends the wisdom of buying fields (Prov., 
xxxi, 16), and Jeremiah, in compliance with the specific direc- 
tions of the Almighty, bcught the land of Hanameel, taking a 
sealed deed of writing, which, as God commanded, he de- 
posited in an earthen vessel for preservation (Jer., xxxii, 6-14); 
and God's promise through tkat prophet of the restoration of 
prosperity to His Isreal is thus declared: ‘And fields shall be 
bought in this land whereof ye say, It is desolate. ‘ 
Men shall buy fields for money and subscribe evidence and seal 
them and _take witness in the land of Benjamin and about 
eee Pee by glory of God and private ownership 

y eea were e ‘ d y 
Dacectea mn, even as they are now, inseparably 

The entailment of the land to the descendants of the original 
tribes, so that its ownership should never depart from Israel, 
and certain expressions used im that connection declaring the 
land a grant from the Lord for all generations, and, forbidding 
its alienation, are seized upon by the single taxers and paraded 
in proof of their theory, but the distortion is too manifest to 
deceive an intelligent reader. Where there is private owner- 
ship of land in severalty, as in the case of the Jews, the opera- 
tion of the law of entailment rather adds to than detracts from 
the exclusive character of the ownership. It is to be noted 
further that the provision with reference to reversions in the 
years of jubilee, if not also that forbidding alienations, was 
Practically abrogated and without force in the time of the 
Maccabees, several centuries before Christ; and that private 
ownership of land is recognized by the Saviour, and several 
times referred to by him without the slightest reprehension or 
hint of wrong therein (Matt., xix., 29; viii., 44 ;:v., 4); and the 
early converts to his religion sold “houses and lands,” and 
brought the proceeds to his apostles as a contribution for the 
advancement of his cause (Acts iv., 34); and Ananias, for keep- 
ing back part of the price of his land and lying about it, was 
utterly destroyed (Acts, v., 3-5), even as the single taxers who 
deceive the people shall yet be cut off without remedy. 

The peculiar force of these divine sanctions of the right of 
Private ownership in lands lies in their explicitness, and in the 
fact that they cover nearly 2,000 years, during which the Jews 
were immediately under the divine guidance, and wherein there 
were several periods at which community ownership with a 
bublic ground rent system could have been inaugurated with- 
out disturbing existing conditions or destroying rights that 
had become vested in law and equity alike. If the single taxer 
will not be convinced by these evidences of sacred writ, neither 
Would he believe though one rose from the dead and told him 
of his folly face to face. 


in THE SINGLE TAX AND COMMUNITY MARRIAGE.—If 
= matter be considered only from the standpoint of natural 
¥ and right—the strongest ground of the single tax reason- 
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ing against the ownership of land—then the argument in favor 
of the single tax community ownership and control of land, 
and against private and exclusive right therein, cannot be 
made stronger than that against monogamy and in favor of 
the common marriage system instituted by the Oneida com- 
munity. The advocates of this system, and the opponents 
of monogamy, affirm that nature has made the sexual passion 
an inherent part of humanity, existing as naturally as the 
passion of hunger and thirst; that she prompts its gratifica- 
tion with the strongest desire to which humanity is subject, 
even ordaining it necessary to the perpetuation of the human 
race; and that it is only upon arbitrary grounds of an erroneous 
public policy that free access to its gratification is denied— 
even as the single taxers claim that free access to the bounty 
of land is also erroneously denied. The existing, onerous and 
severe restrictions upon the sexual gratification, they say, are 
not prescribed by nature nor dictated by any natural instinct 
of man; and yet “free access to this indispensable bounty” is 
prohibited by the laws, social and political, under penalties al- 
most as severe, as against at least one of the parties, as would 
be death itself. While this passion as it exists in men, they 
further present, is inherent, continuous, and measurably uni- 
versal toward the other sex, thus correlatively giving a natural 
right to a bounty as correspondingly universal and unlimited in 
variety and amount, and which would necessarily require the 
bounty to be dispensed under the community system, yet the 
laws utterly forbid the exercise of the right to any such nat- 
urally prompted extent, even in the case of parties sui juris, 
untrammeled, and acting by mutual assent; and that while a 
mere possession, a sort of single tax temporary renting, as it 
were, of the bounty, would often suffice for the demand as na- 
ture makes it, yet that full and exclusive title has been arbi- 
trarily made an indispensable prerequisite; and that, too, upon 
conditions that are extraneous, and merely the deductions of 
reason from the assumed results of human experience. 


But, however broad the right may appear, as existing 
purely in nature, experience and reason have clearly demon- 
strated that human happiness and the highest welfare of the 
human race imperatively demand that full and exclusive title 
shall be given each individual to one part or share only of this 
bounty of nature, and that this rule must be enforced by social 
laws so rigorous, by penalties so severe and ‘by conditions so 
onerous as in many instances to practically deprive given in- 
dividuals of any participation in the bounty whatever, and to 
impose lasting unhappiness upon numbers of those who may 
have been so unfortunate as to make mistakes in the matter of 
conjugal selection. We cannot yet safely build our social in- 
stitutions upon the broad foundations of the community doc- 
trine, nor upon the theory that we love, as we should, our 
neighbors as ourselves, and our neighbors’ wives as well as 
our own. Despite all the socialistic teachings of a common 
brotherhood of mankind, theoretically so uplifting and broaden- 
ing in character, men are yet so narrow, so selfish and illiberal 
as to be unwilling that their wives should dispense happiness 
to all around without restriction, and so lean of soul as to self- 
ishly love their own children more than the children of the 
community, and more than those in whose paternity they 
might have serious doubts. However much the Socialist may 
declare against such narrowness and selfishness, our laws and 
systems must nevertheless ‘be conformed thereto, and men 
must vet have such selfish, exclusive and irrevocable right to 
their wives and their Jands, in order that incentive may be af- 
forded them to ‘build up homes and families, to accumulate, 
preserve and transmit property, and to properly perpetuate the 
human race. That this principle of association—this common 
ownership of property and control of all affairs of business, 
such as Socialism contemplates—will, if adopted, eventually and 
logically result in a clamor for a community system of mar- 
riage, the intelligent man cannot fail to foresee. Moral and 
social reforms of this kind usually afford the theorists and 
social agitators even more inviting and alluring fields ¢f 
Blizabethan adventure than those that lie only in the barren 
domains of the prosaic affairs of property and business; and it 
is as true of nations as of individuals, that they who sow the 
winds shall in due time reap the whirlwind. 

However advantageous the single tax may seem to the 
masses living in large cities, where the vast fortunes exist 
which Socialism seeks to distribute, it certainly offers no in- 
ducements to the people of agrarian communities and to the 
country at large. The people of Texas, especially those who 
own land, should ponder long before adopting this new theory, 
and carefully inquire what it will call upon them to surrender, 
and what they are to receive in return. Every owner of real 
estate, with but few exceptions, must then surrender a part— 
often a large part—of his property to the public for the sup- 
posed benefit of the landless multitudes of every tongue and 
nation: and, in addition, he must assume payment of a share 
of the taxes on personal property now paid by railroad cor- 
porations, merchants and other wealthy owners of that class 
of property. The 20,000,000 acres of unsold State school lands, 
the proceeds of which will in a very few years give the people 
of Texas the finest public free school system in the world, must 
also be surrendered, and the further education of their children 
must then be paid for in prirvate tuition, or with money raised 
by additional taxation. For these things their reward will be 
empty promises of a dawning millennium, confusion worse 
confounded, and the increasing shout of fanatics, the advance 
of Socialism one stage further, and the destruction of rights and 
interests, founded in human experience and sanctioned by di- 
vine writ, that have existed almost from the creation of man. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION—JTS RELATION TO THE 
PEOPLE AND THE STATE. 


Paper read by Prof. H. B. Hutchins before the Michigan Polit- 
ical Science Association. 





All callings are to a greater or less extent interdependent. 
One should not be fostered at the expense of another, yet any 
improvement along a given line is more than local and imme- 
diate in its influence. It reaches more than those who are di- 
rectly concerred. The building up and perfecting of a single 
industry may add to the wealth and importance of its pro- 
moters, but to argue that they are the only beneficiaries would 
be to leave out of the case all of the indirect results that nat- 
urally and inevitably flow from a very successful undertaking. 
The fostering of an enterprise by the shutting out of foreign 
competition can only be justified upon the theory that the peo- 
ple as a whole are benefited thereby. Reference to specific ex- 
ample would hardly be necessary to emphasize this idea if we 
were to confine our inquiries to the business world or to the 
industries, for here the fact is constantly recognized and of 
necessity must be made an element in every important prob- 
lem. But I am not so sure that laymen, or any considerable 
portion of them, realize that the principle applies with equal 
force to the learned professions, so called. That every man, 
whatever his calling or walk in life, is interested, for example, 
in sound legal education, because thereby professional stand- 
ards are raised end greater professional excellence secured, 
wovld not, I fear, receive ai ready assent in many quarters. 
But I venture the assertion that it is not only the duty of every 
citizen, but that it is for his interest, to do all that lies in his 
power to fcrwarii any well considered movement that has in 
view the raising of the standards for admission to the legal pro- 
fession. It is a duty that he owes to the State and to himself, 
a duty that springs from his citizenship, but it is one that he 
can well perfcrm if we consider it solely from a selfish and pe- 
cuniary pcint of.view. 

In the discussion of this question it is not necessary that 
I should n-ake extended reference to the close and intimate 
relation that of necessity exists between lawyer and client, 
and to the fact that the confidences imposed demand in all 
cases a high sense of professional responsibility, and in many 
the best intellectual and professional training. To the trusted 
legal adviser as to none other, unless to the father confessor, 
are opened the gateways of the innermost recesses of the 
human heart; to him are revealed the motives and purposes 
of men. Family secrets and business confidences are freely 
committed to his keeping. Upon his learning and judgment 
the success or failure of great enterprises may depend. And to 
his skill and industry the client may owe his rights, his free- 
dom or even his life. Every intelligent man, of course, under- 
stands the intimacy of the relation and appreciates the im- 
portance of intellectual and well-trained counsel when he him- 
self is immediately concerned. ‘‘But,’’ he may argue, “sound 
legal education and high professional standards are matters of 
indifferer.ce to me, for whatever be the state of legal learn- 
ing, men will be found who by force of industry and high in- 
tellectual gifts and acquirements have lifted themselves above 
the common level and are fitted for the most important pro- 
fessional engagements. Every business centre has them, and 
in numbers sufficiently large to supply the ordinary demand.” 
This argument fails to recognize the uplifting of the profes- 
sion generally that must necessarily come with the raising of 
the prcfessional standards. It assumes that the lawyer of 
learning and ability will be equally learned and equally capable 
wkatever his professional surroundings. The weakness of the 
assumption is, of course, apparent. Further, it fails to take 
into account the fact that matters of detail and preparation 
must be delegated very largely to subordinates, and that the 
skill and dispatch with which such work is accomplished must 
depend upon the training of the men to whose hands it is com- 
mitted. It can be truly said that the progress of the law should 
mean “the progress of the lawyer, not of a few talented men 
who are cn the outposts of legal thought, but the great army 
of the commonplace, who constitute the majority in every oc- 
cuy ation.” 

But extended argument along this line cannot be neces- 
sary. That the man of affairs, who must frequently seek the 
profersicn and the courts for the protection or enforcement of 
his rights, is immediately interested in the raising of legal 
standards, goes without saying. The majority of the people, 
however, are not litigants. Many, a large number indeed, 
21.ever have occasion for legal aid. The discussion, therefore, 
must be upon a broader basis than that which has to do with 
individval cases merely if we are to prove our thesis that the 
raising of the standards of legal learning should appeal direct- 
ly to every citizen. 

The American system is emphatically a government by the 
people. Subject only to written constitutions, all political 
power rests with the people; they are the arbiters. The citizen 
is not interested in results alone; he is an active factor. To 
what extent this is so he often fails to realize. In the first 
place, he enjoys a practically unqualified and urrestricted 
elective franchise. Freedom of speech and of publication are 
accorded to him as in no other country. Members of the State 
legislatures and of the popular branch of Congress are elected 
by the people directly, as are the Governors and the more im- 
portant executive officers of the different States. It is practi- 
_eally correct to say that the legislative and executive depart- 
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ments in State and nation are immediately in the hands of the 
people. The national executive, to be sure, is in form selecteq 
by the Electoral College, but in reality he is chosen by the 


popular vote of the States. And the membership of the Uniteg , 


States Senate is but a single step removed from immediate 
populer influence. With few exceptions the judicial offices 
both high and low, of the different States are elective. The 
tenure of the elective office, moreover, in all departments jg 
such as to give frequent opportunity for the expression of the 
popular will. That a government so thoroughly subject to the 
practically uncontrolled power of the people has passed the ex. 
perimental stage; that it has shown itself equal to foreign 
complications and to the shock and discord of civil strife; that 
it has been able to grapple with the problems incident to our 
enormous increase in population, problems made the more dif. 
ficult by the diverse foreign element that has so largely con 
tributed to that increase; that the many and complicated ques. 
tions growing out of Our marvelous material growth and de 
velopment, and the consequent inequality of pecuniary ang 
social condition have not brought disaster; that, contrary to 
prediction, we have never been wrecked by “a distressed and 
discontented majority,” indicate the presence not only of crea- 
tive but also of conservative energy to a marked degree. And 
where is this conservative energy? Not wholly, I am sure, jn 
the checks and balances that our written Constitution provides, 
That instrument has been described by Macaulay as “all sajj 
and no anchor,” and if we consider it simply as an isolated 
document, leaving out of the case judicial and practical inter- 
pretation and the national character that has been developed 
under it, the representation is not, perhaps, inapt. But in his 
gloomy prophecy as to the future of our institutions, this dis. 
tinguished Englishman fails to recognize In the American 
people an underlying stratum of conservative good sense that 
surely exists and that has thus far proved to be an anchor 
sure and steadfast. That this stable element is the sole contri 
bution of any single calling or profession, I would not fora 
moment claim; but that its presence is due in a very large 
degree to the influence of the American bench and bar must 
be at once apparent to the careful student of our history and 
current events. 

The inevitable tendency of the practice of the law or of 
service upon the bench is in the direction of a cautious con- 
servatism. All of the traditions of the profession inculcate it. 
Nowhere is the respect for precedent and for a well ordered 
stability more sacred. The lawyer lives in an environment of 
conservatism. He takes it in with the principals of the com- 
mon law, and it becomes a part of his very being. He realizes 
as does no other person that an established order of things is 
essential to the highest rights of the individual, and, further, 
that the primary function of a free government is the protec- 
tion of the individual. That in some cases and under some 
circumstances this tendency operates unfavorably is un- 
doubted, but that its effect as a whole is to contribute an ele- 
ment of stability that has thus far proved a safeguard to the 
individual and to the State can be shown beyond question. De 
Tocqueville, a most intelligent student of our institutions, says: 
“I cannot believe that a republic could subsist at the present 
time if the influence of lawyers in public business did not in- 
crease in proportion to the power of the people,” and again he 
observes that the legal profession in the United States is 
“qualified by its powers, and even by its defects, to neutralize 
the vices which are inherent in popular government.” 

l’ew persons probably realize the extent of the influence 
upon public questions exerted by this body of conservative 
men. The influence is, of course, most apparent in the judicial 
department. The judges as a rule are lawyers, and it is not 
too much to say that their selection and continuance in office 
are practically in the hands of the bar. No man can hope for 
a judicial career who lacks the confidence and respect of the 
profession. And, further, the reciprocal influence of bench and 
bar are ; roductive of the most important results. Whatever is 
decided by a court of last resort, after a full hearing and con- 
sideration, is accepted and acted upon by the bar as law; and 
this is so €ven where long cherished political theories are swevt 
away and nolitical purposes thwarted. It is to the bar, on the 
other hand, that the bench looks for instruction and support. 
It has been truthfully said that ‘‘no decision which the profes- 
sion as a whule does not accept as sound can hold a permanent 
place in our law.” Indeed, what the lawyers pronounce against 
generally has :‘ttle chance of ‘receiving even temporary recog- 
nition in the cormrts. The influence of which I speak is at once 
apparent to the (ntelligent student of our institutions. Among 
the causes which have sustained the authority of the iudb 
ciary, Mr. Bryce, in his masterly work on ‘“‘The American Com- 
monwealth,” mentions the strength) of professional feeling 
among American lawyers, the relation of the bench to the 
bar, and the power of the legal profession in the country. 
“The keen interest,” he says, “which the profession takes in 
the law secures an unusually large number of acute and com- 
petent critics of the interpretation put upon the law by the 
judges. Such men form a tribunal to whose opinion the judges 
are sensitive, and all the more sensitive because the judges, 
like those of England, but unljke those of Continental Europe, 
have been themselves practicing counse). The better lawyers 
the United States do not sink their professional sentiment and 
opinion in their party sympathies. They know good law even 
when it goes against themselves, and privately condemn 48 
bad law a dacision none the l2ss because it benefits their party 
or their client. * * * As the respect of the bench for 
bar tends to keep the judges in the straight path, so the 
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spect and regard of the bar for the bench, a regard ground- 
ed on the sense of professional brotherhood, insures the moral 
influence of the court in the country.” 

The simple fact that we have in our midst this army of 
men, Which a conservative estimate places at more than eighty 
thousand, whose business it is to deal with the rights of the 
individual under the law, and who are peculiarly fitted for 
jeadership in public affairs, is itself a matter of prime im- 

rtance in any attempt to account for the conservative force 
of our people; but the full significance of the influence of the 
par upon the bench, and the bench upon the bar, and of 
poth upon the whole country, is only apparent when we con- 
sider the controlling power which under our system may be 
exercised by the judiciary over legislative and executive ac- 
tion. The duty to pass upon the validity of legislative acts 
may devolve upon any court of any grade. Federal legislation 
may be questioned in a State court and State legislation in a 
Federal court. I need not suggest that this power is unique 
and peculiar to our system. Without it, however, the Govern- 
ment as formed must have been.a signal failure. While this 
authority has always been exercised with caution, and never 
unless manifestly necessary, it has often interposed to correct 
the mistakes of an excited and unreasoning majority. It is 
this which has kept us within the limits marked out by the 
organic Jaw. This it is which has proved a bulwark for the 
protection of private rights. Between the years 1790 and 1893 
the Federal Supreme Court held twenty acts of Congress and 
one hundred and eighty-two acts of State and Territorial 
legislatures to be unconstitutional. (a). 

As to the number of State acts that have been held uncon- 
stitutional by State courts of last resort I am not prepared 
to give definite information. Considering the wide range of 
State legislation, however, particularly in recent years, and 
the growing tendency to foreclose individual rights by legis- 
lative action, it is safe to assume that they have been numer- 
ous. But the influence of which I speak is by no means con- 
fined to the striking from our statute books of unconstitutional 
enactments. It is even more effective when applied to the con- 
struction of the organic law and@ of valid legislation. In a 
single volume of the Federal Supreme Court Reports, which I 
take up at random, twenty-five of the one hundred and forty 
cases reported are upon the construction of statutes. Fifteen 
statutes of the United States are here construed and nine 
statutes of as many different States. In another volume, also 
taken at random, of the one hundred and twenty-two cases re- 
ported, the subject matter of twenty-three is the construction 
of statutes either State or national. In a single volume of the 
reports of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
taken in the same way, of the two hundred and eighty-five 
cases reported twenty-eight are upon statutory construction. 
And in a volume of the Michigan Supreme Court Reports, 
which I take at random, thirty cases involve statutory ques- 
tions. And so I might go on. Every lawyer understands, and 
even a cursory examination will convince the layman, that a 
very large part of the time of the profession and the courts 
is given to explaining, qualifying and limiting legislative en- 
actments. But it is in the construction of the organic law that 
the people as a whole are most immediately interested, and I 
need not suggest that the performance of this duty calls for 
the exercise of the highest functions conferred upon the Amer- 
ican judiciary. The Federal Supreme Court has been described 
as “the living voice of the Constitution,” and the description 
is not exaggerated. Indeed, it is hardly extravagant to say 
that the fundamental law, as it exists to-day, is practically as 
much the work of that tribunal as of the convention which 
gave the Constitution fcrm. Take the work of Marshall and 
his colleagues and successors out of the Constitution and you 
take from it that which has made it a vital organism. It is 
the judiciary, aided and guided and supported by the learning 
and constant conservatism of the bar, that has adapted that 
instrument to the changing necessities of our changing civiliza- 
tion. It is this force that has developed the Constitution and 
at the same time kept the fierce struggles engendered by self- 
ish interests within constitutional limitations. If the experience 
of the century has taught one lesson more thoroughly than 
another it is that without the molding and restraining in- 
fluence of a learned and conservative judiciary, government 
under written constitutions must in the end prove a most dis- 
mal failure. 

If we turn to the legislative and executive departments of 
the Government we find that the influence of the profession 

from the first been an important factor. Of the fifty-six 
signers of the Declaration of Independence twenty-five were 
lawyers. The convention which framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion contained fifty-five members, and of these thirty were 
lawyers, And notwithstanding the unpopularity of the pro- 
fession during the years immediately after the War for In- 
dependence, an unpopularity due to the practical suspension 





(a) For this information as well as for all statistical data 
ee tined in this paper bearing upon the influence of the pro- 
en in public affairs I am indebted to the published ad- 
— of Mr. J. H. Benton, Jr., delivered before the Southern 

ew Hampshire Bar Association Feb. 23, 1894, ‘The statistics in 


en to the profession and its influence which Mr. Benton 
ad gathered and published in the form of appendices to this 

S Cover a wide range. They are, so far as I know, the 
eahfoge iete and accurate contribution yet made upon the 


of the administration of justice during the conflict, the gen- 
eral indebtedness of the people, the consequent activity of the 
courts, and the hardship that almost invariably followed any 
attempt to enforce any claim by legal process, ten of the 
twenty-nine Senators and seventeen of the sixty-five Repre- 
sentatives in the first Corgress of the United States were law- 
yers. From that time to the present, almost without exception, 
the proportion of lawyers to the total number has increased in 
each Congress. In the present Congress, of the eighty-four 
Serators, sixty-reven are lawyers, while two hundred and 
twenty-two of the three hundred and sixty-two Representa- 
tives are from the legal profession. The entire membership of 
the Senate has been three thousand one hundred and twenty-' 
two, and of these two thousand and sixty-eight have been law- 
yers. The entire membership of the House has been eleven 
thousand eight hundred and ,eighty-nine, of whom five thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two have been lawyers. Accord-. 
ing to Mr. Benton, the average membership of lawyers in both 
branches of Congress from the beginning has been 53 per cent., 
and the average membership in the Senate during the past 
thirty-five years has been from 75 to 80 per cent. (a). An ex- 
amination of Mr. Benton’s tables will show ‘that the member- 
ship of the profession in the State legislatures has been con- 
spicuously large when compared with the proportion of law- 
yers to the male population. I cannot go into this matter in de- 
tail, but will simply call attention to the membership of last 
year in a few of the larger States. In California the proportion 
of lawyers to the male population was one in two hundred 
and seventy-three, and the proportion in the Legislature was 
one in four. In Illinois, one in three hundred and ninety-four 
of the male population and one in four of the Legislature were 
lawyers; in Massachusetts, one in four hundred and sixty of 
the male population and one in six of the Legislature; in Michi- 
gan, one in four hundred and eleven of the male population 
and one in six of the Legislature; in Missouri, one in three 
hundred and eighty-eight of the male population and one in 
five of the Legislature; in New York, one in two hundred and 
sixty-five of the male population and one in four of the Legis- 
lature; Pennsylvania, one in four hundred and twenty-eight 
of the male population and one in five of the Legislature; in 
Texas, one in three hundred and ninety-seven of the male popue 
lation and one in two of the Legislature. 


But in estimating the influence of the profession throughout 
our legislative bodies, we should. not forget that it cannot be 
measured by reference to a numerical basis simply. By his 
training and his life the lawyer is fitted for leadership. More 
frequently than men from other callings he is found at the 
head of important committees. The membership of judiciary 
committees is very largely confined to the profession. As a 
rule the lawyer is a man of affairs and a ready debater. His 
associates who are drawn from other walks of life expect him 
to take the initiative, and naturally look to him for guidance. 
Even when not a member, he frequently appears in a semi- 
public capacity to advocate or oppose pending measures. In- 
deed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that his influence is 


predominant in matters of general legislation both State and 
national. 


And the impress of the profession is not less marked upon 
the organic law of the States. It is a well-known fact that the 
membership of constitutional conventions from the first has 
been made up largely of lawyers, and that their influence has 
been to a large extent controlling. I will not burden you with 
details in this connection, but will simply suggest that in the 
Constitutional Convention recently held in the State of New 
York, out of a membership of one hundred and seventy-five, 
one hundred and thirty-three were lawyers, and that many 
leaders of the bar from different parts of the State gave their 
individual energies to the work. ‘ 


The history of the personnel of the executive department 
of the Government, both State and national, shows a large 
representation from the ‘bar. Nineteen of the twenty-four 
presidents have been lawyers. Seventeen of the vice-presidents 
have been lawyers. Two hundred and eighteen of the two 
hundred and thirty-two Cabinet officers have been lawyers, 
and considerably more than half of the Governors of all the 
States have come from the legal profession. I have neither the 
time, nor is it necessary, to refer to the powers and privileges 
of the exeeutive department. Suffice it to say that they are 
such as to give a large degree of liberty and a broad field 
for the exercise of individual discretion in official action. That 
the conservatism of the profession has borne its legitimate 
fruits here as elsewhere, cannot admit of doubt. 


But we must look beyond the court, the legislative hall and 
the executive chamber, if we are to measure the full influence 
of the American lawyer on political affairs. His great field, 
after all, is at the very source of political power; it is among 
the people. His influence here is direct and all the more ef- 
fective because scarcely perceived and rarely counteracted. 
It is constantly at work in connection with the every-day af- 
fairs of life. It reaches all classes and grades of society. 
It tempers and restrains because it inculcates a respect for law 
and for an established order of things. It is the greatest of 
our conservative forces and a continuing safeguard. 


If further argument were necessary to show that the ques- 
tion of legal training is one of vital importance to the State 
and one that should appeal directly to every citizen, it is to 


(a). See Appendix ITI. to Mr. Benton’s address. 
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be found in the fact that a poorly equipped bar or judiciary 
entails a great and needless expense, not only upon litigants, 
but upon the public as well. Every attempt at reform in this 
direction deserves active encouragement, even when consid- 
ered solely frcm an economic point of view. The half edu- 
cated and superficial lawyer is a public burden; the unscrupu- 
lous one is a public curse. Such men obstruct legitimate 
business and flood our tribunals with profitless and vicious 
litigation. Every good lawyer understands that no inconsider- 
able part of the time of our courts is taken up with contests 
that ought never to have taken form and that are traceable 
directly either to professional incapacity or to a low standard 
of professional integrity. The evil is demoralizing, far-reach- 
ing, expensive; the remedy is apparent. 


I have attempted thus far to show that the functions of 
the American lawyer cannot properly be measured by the 
duties which spring ‘from the merely personal relation of 
atterney and client. He is more 
vocate. He is an essential part of the machinery of 
government. His influence upon the jurisprudence and legis- 
lation of the .country is practically omnipotent. He is the 
natural leader of the people. If I have succeeded in making 
out my case, it follows logically that his education is a mat- 
ter of public concern. That this is so in regard to his profes- 
sional training is recognized by the State when it provides 
for fixing requirements for admission to the bar. A further 
recognition is found in the fact that in many of the States 
facilities for legal training constitute a part of the public edu- 
cational ‘system But has the ‘public, through the instru- 


mentality of the State, done its full duty in this regard? An 
answer to this question necessitates an examination not only 
of the present opportunities for legal training, but also of the 
education required as a preparation for legal study. 


As preliminary to that inquiry, however, it is proper, 1 
think, to anticipate an objection that might possibly be urged 
against any change in the present methods. “Why,” it may 
be asked, “if the profession has served so useful a purpose 
in our political life furnishing, as it has, a constant safeguard 
to constitutional liberty, should present educational methods 
be criticised and changes suggested? Have you not, by your 
own showing, advanced the strongest possible argument 
against any change?” Certainly not. The legitimate deduc- 
tion from the facts is that the profession, under our system 
of gcvernnment, is an essential part of our public life; that it 
must mold public opinion; that it must shape legislation; that 
it must be the controlling factor in the decision of constitu- 
tional questions and in the construction and application of the 
law. That being the case, the best possible preparation for 
these important public functions should be the first requisite. 
That they have been fulfilled in the past by an indifferently 
educated profession, and, on the whole, fulfilled creditably, is 
certainly no indication that better results would not have been 
realized under higher standards. We must remember, too, that 
the past century has been with us, to a very large extent, a 
formative period. Many of the public questions have been 
novel and of vital importance, and have been such as to 
stimulate thorough and extended investigation. Private de- 
mands upon the profession, moreover, have not been so great 
or so varied as at present, and it has been possible, therefore, 
for the lawyer to supplement defective training by a special 
study of political and economic questions. And then, too, it 
must be remembered that what was a sufficient preparation 
for the past is not necessarily sufficient for the present or for 
the future. The complicated questions growing out of our 
modern civilization and our modern political and business 
methods call for the highest general and professional training. 
If the American lawyer is to meet in future the full measure 
of responsibility that his position as a leader among the peo- 
ple casts upon him, it will only be through the raising of pre- 
paratory standards and the development of the higher juris- 
prudence. 


Coming now to the question of the duty of the State in re- 
gard to the matter of preliminary training for the bar, I beg to 
call your attention first to the fact that probably in no civil- 
ized country on the globe, certainly in no European country, 
are the requirements for the admission to the study of law 
so low as in our own. In no European country is the required 
preliminary training of the lawyer for his public functions so 
utterly neglected as in our own. In Continental Europe what 
is the equivalent of our collegiate education is a necessary pre- 
requisite to professional study, and the only road to the bar 
is through the university, which is a professional school for 
the four learned professions—law, medicine, theology and 
philosophy. In England, while a college or university educa- 
tion need not necessarily precede professional study, yet if 
the candidate is not a university graduate or has not, by ex- 
amination, brought himself within certain excepted classes, 
he must show his fitness for legal study by passing a satis- 
factory examination in the “English language, the Latin lan- 
guage and English history.” Such examination is conducted 
by a joint board appointed by the four Inns of Court. Al 
though it is possible in England for a man of very moderate 
acquiren ents to enter the lower grade of the profession, and 
although such a man occasionally attains the rank of barris- 
ter, yet there is an unwritten law recognized by the public and 
the bar, that the barrister should be a university man. For 
the highest success at the English bar, a university education 
is regarded as an essential. A lesson may, indeed, be learned 


than a hired ad. 


‘so thoroughly enforced as in the State of New York. 
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from the English dependencies on this side of the Atlantj 

where at least an academic education must precede legal study. 
Understand that I am no advocate of servile imitation; that no 
method would have my support simply because it is foreign, 
We have a work to do,-and I believe most thoroughly in do 

it in our own way. But I believe in doing it intelligently, 
my judgment, it would be an act of supreme folly for us to 
shut our eye to a lesson of mature experience simply because jt 
is foreign. 

It is practically correct to say that admission to the study 
of law in this country is not limited by educational restrictions, 
Here, where the public functions of the lawyer make him an 
essential part of the machinery of government, he need not 
of necessity lay a foundation for his public duties by any 
general acquirements. I am sorrry to say that this is emphati. 
cally true in the State of Michigan and in most of the West. 
ern States. That the bar has among its membership man 
men of wide general learning and that perhaps the majority 
have at least the basis for a general education, I, of course 
recognize. It is to its credit that this is so. But the incon. 
sistent fact remains that preliminary training is not a 
requisite. I think I appreciate the difficulty of the situation, 
I need not be reminded that some of the brightest lights at 
the Averican bar have had as a basis for their life work 
only the merest rudiments of a preparatory education. Na- 
ture makes some men for lawyers, and with such, defects ip 
training apparently count for little, It may even be ad 
mitted that the learning of the schools may occasionally prove 
a positive detriment. A native ruggedness that gives strength 
may be lost in the refining process. But exceptional cases 
should not control. And, besides, a reasonable educational re. 
quirement at the present time and in a State like Michigan, 
where the opportunity is at the door of the rich and poor 
alike, could rarely work a hardship. The time has not yet 
come, although I trust it is not far distant, when a college 
education can be made a requirement for professional study. 
But, in my judgment, the time has come when every State 
should take upon itself the duty of fixing and systematically 
testing the qualifications that the candidate for legal study 
must possess. In a few States this has already been done. 
In the State of New York, for example, the whole matter of 
admission is under the control of the court of last resort, 
Every law student is required to pass prescribed preliminary 
exaininations that are held under the direction of the Re- 
gents of the State University. It should be explained that 
the University of New York is not a university in the com- 
monly accepted sense of that term, but rather an organiza- 
tion for the supervision and control, to a certain extent, of 
the educational system of the State, one of its functions 
being the conducting of examinations and the granting of 
certificates and diplomas. These examinations are held in 
different parts of the State, and those for law students em- 
brace at the present time the following subjects: English 
composition, advanced English, first year Latin, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, United States and English history, civics 
and economics. Substantial equivalents, as fixed by the Re 
gents, may be offered. The successful candidate receives from 
the board what is known as the “law student's certificate,” 
which he must forward to the Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, who files it and returns a certified copy. This copy is 
used by the candidate, when he applies for admission, as 
proof that he has complied with the rule as to preliminary 
requirements. Every law student, unless he be a graduate of 
a college or university of recognized standing, or unless he 
has completed a full year’s course in such college or univer- 
sity, or unless he has completed a three years’ course in some 
educaticnal institution recognized by the Regents as main- 
taining a satisfactory academic standard, or unless he has a 
Regent’s diploma, must pass these examinations either before 
or within one year after, he begins the study of law. That 
the student comes within some one of the exceptions must 
be stuwn by a properly authenticated certificate. This plan, 
with some changes and some additions to the subjects m 
quired, has been in operation in the State named since 1882. 
The rule has been strictly enforced, and the results have 
been most satisfactory. The profession and the public have 
been in a measure protected. The credentials of an admitted 
attorney may now in that State be taken as representing 
some preliminary training and preparation for professional 
work. The plan, however, is still subject to criticism. There 
is no good reason, in my judgment, for giving the student 
@ grace of one year after beginning the study of law, in which 
to pass these examinations. The period of legal study pre- 
paratory to the bar examination is fixed at three years, all 
of which time should be given to that work. The prelim- 
mary study and exeminations should be preliminary in fact 
as well as in name. 

In one or two other States there are regulations more oF 
less stringent in regard to the preparatory training, but ir 
none, I think, is the scheme, on the whole, so well er ca 

G) 
refer to the New York plan for the purpose of urging it 
adoption in the State of Michigan, but rather to show thet 
the matter of preparatory training for legal study has re 
ceived serious consideration in the former State, and_that 
practical results of great value have been realized. I 
however, urge the adoption in this State of some plan. 
time is ripe for it, and the necessary conditions are nd 
wanting. With her unrivaled educational facilities, Michig#® 
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is prepared to take a marked step in advance. I have not 
time to formulate details, nor is this the occasion for it. 
I will simply suggest that a preliminary training equal to 
that required for entrance to one of the under-graduate 
courses of the university should, in my judgment, be fixed 
as a necessary prerequisite to the study of law. The exam- 
inations should be under the direction and control of the 
educational department of the State, and could easily be con- 
ducted in connection with the high schaol system of the 
State. 


“But,” it may be said in reply, “this is a matter for the 
law schools of the country and not for public action.” There 
would certainly be force in this suggestion if legal educa- 
tion were exclusively in the hands of the schools. Under such 
circumstances, there would be no hesitation on the part of 
the laW school authorities. As it is, the preliminary require- 
ments of the schools, the country over, are much in advance 
of those of the State. It must be perfectly apparent that 
the schools are seriously handicapped so long as a short 
cut to legal study through the offices is possible. 


As introductory to a few suggestions upon the excellen- 
cies and defects of our system of legal education, separately 
considered, I beg to call the attention of the association to 
the fact that in this and many other States no period of 
preparatcry legal study is fixed by law, and, further, to the 
lack of uniformity in examinations for admission to the bar. 
The law teachers of the country, who through their experience 
are probably better fitted than others to give an intelligent 
opinion upon the subject, very generally agree that a period 
of three years in the schools for the average student is none 
too long. If they are right in this, an equal period, at least, 
shouki be exacted of the student in an office, where the op- 
portunities for thorough and systematic study are necessarily 
inferior to those furnished by the schools. A want of uni- 
formity in the period of study is certainly a defect, but not 
s0 serious a one as the other to which I refer. Under the 
system now in force in this State, the student may be ad- 
mitted by the Supreme Court or by a Circuit Court. In either 
case he must show his qualifications by an examination in 
open court. This examination is usually conducted by a 
committee of lawyers appointed by the court. Unless the 
practice has changed during my absence from the State, this 
committee is not generally appointed for a definite time, but 
is made up as occasion may demand. This, however, may 
not be the case in all of the circuits. The members perform 
this enforced duty without special preparation and without 
compensation. That the system is a lax one, and had in 
almost every particular, cannot admit of doubt. Even if there 
Were a pecuniary inducement to make special preparation for 
the work, the temporary character of the committee would 
as a rule render guch preparation impossible. Those who 
have not given attention to the matter, may perhaps be of the 
opinion that every lawyer of average ability ig prepared to 
conduct an examination for admission ta the bar without 
previous thought or preparation. He can c@rtainly go through 
the forms, but the result in the majority of cases is any- 
thing but satisfactory. An examination so conducted rarely 
serves the purpose of testing fairly the applicant’s knowledge. 
The busy practitioner is from force of circumstance in a sense 
a specialist. As @ rule his investigations are defined by the 
demands of nis cases. His Ordinary studies are of necessity 

m the practical side. His legal investigations are for an 
immediate purpose, and that p rarely calls for a sci- 
entific study and review of the different departments of the 
law. Buch being the case, his éxamination, if he enters upon 
it Without thought or preparation, as he ordinarily must un- 
der the prevent system, naturally runs at once into the 
field of his most recent investigations. The almost inev- 
itable tendency is for him to measure the acquirements of the 
student by Als ability to respond along this particular line of 
inquiry. I do not mean to say that this is always the case, 
but that the tendency is in this direction. The result of such 
an examination may be an injustice to the student or the 
admission of one not entitled to the privilege. The entire 
want of uniformity in the examinations in the different 
courts is equally unfortunate. Under the present system, in- 
deed, there is not only a want of uniformity in the different 
courts, but in the same court, for with a @ange of exam- 
fers a change in the character of the examination almost 
imevitably follows. The result of all this is that different 
standards exist in different parts of the State and at different 
times in the same locality. The examination may be little 
More than a form in one court, while in another it may be 
unreasonably severe. The law teacher probably realizes more 
keenly than the practitioner the disadvantages, to say nothing 
of the positive injustice, that result from the present plan. 
The remedy that I beg to suggest is that the examinations 
for the whole State be committed to a single board of paid 
examiners, say three in number, the term of office to be 
three years, to be selected from practitioners of experience 
and standing, and the appointments to be so regulated that 
there may be always upon the board men of experience in 
the work. The board should be appointed by, and be under 
the immediate direction and control of the Supreme Court. 
They should hold examinations at stated times in different 
Parts of the State, and admission to the bar by the Supreme 
Court or by a Circuit Court should be only upon their rec- 
Ommendation. The expense incurred could be largely and,«per- 











haps, entirely met by the fixing of an examination fee to be 
paid by each applicant. Among the minor advantages of 
this scheme would be this, that in time it would furnish in 
one place a complete list of the membership of the bar, 
which, I believe, is not secured under the present system. It 
would, moreover, serve to centre and fix responsibility for the 
learning and character of the profession of the State. I beg 
to call your attention to the fact that the suggestions that I 
make contemplate that the control and direction of bar ex- 
aminations should continue to be in the hands of the court 


= the profession. I do not urge that they be made aca- 
emic. 


A plan somewhat similar to the one outlined has stood 
the test of experience in England, and through the efforts of 
the State Bar Association -and the law teachers of the State 
of New York a like scheme was last year adopted there. 


So far as opportunities for the purely technical and pro- 
fessional training for legal practice are concerned, but little 
need be said in the way of criticism or suggestion. Although 
the stucent is rot obliged here, as in Continental Europe, to 
seek that training in the university, the work of fitting young 
men for the profession is now very largely carried on by 
the schools. The first law school in the United States was 
established in Litchfield, Ct., by the Honorable Tapping 
Reeve. in 1782, and for several years it was the only one 
in the country. The total number of the law schools in the 
United States at the present time is seventy-two. Fifty-one 
have been organized since the close of the civil war, and of 
these fifteen have been organized since 1890. In 1889 there 
were in attendance upon the schools three thousand nine hun- 
dred and six students, while the attendance in 1894 ‘was 
seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. These figures 
are significant. They show the growing tendency of our young 
men to seek the regular and systematic instruction of the 
schools. The law schools of the country are, as a rule, in 
good hands. Their work is a quiet one, exciting little pub- 
lis attention, but it is productive of great results. “I do not 
know,” says Mr. Bryce, in speaking of our law schools, “if 
there is anything in which America has advanced more be- 
yond the mother country than in the provision she makes for 
legal education. Twenty-five years ago, when there was 
nothing that could be called a scientific school of law in 
England, the Inns of Court having practically ceased to teach 
law, and the universities having allowed their two or three 
old chairs to fall into neglect and provided scarce any new 
ones, many American universities possessed well equipped law 
departments, giving highly efficient instruction. Even now, 
when England has bestirred herself to make a more ade- 
quate provision for the professional training of both barristers 
and solicitors, this provision seems insignificant beside that 
which we find in the United States, where, not to speak of 
minor institutions, all the leading universities possess law 
schools, in each of which every branch of Anglo-American 
law, i. e., common law and equity as modified by Federal 
and State constitutions and statutes, is taught by a strong 
staff of able men, sometimes including the most eminent law- 
yers of the State * * * No one is obliged to attend these 
courses in order to obtain admission to practice * * * But the 
instruction is found so valuable, so helpful for professional 
guecess, that young men throng the lecture halls, willingly 
spending two or three years in the scientific study of law 
which they might have spent in the chambers of a practicing 
lawyer as pupils or as junior partners.” He refers to the 
indirect results of this theoretic study as of great value “in 
maintaining a philosophical interest in the law among the 
higher class of practitioners and a higher sense of the dignity 
of their profession.” (a). 


In regard to our system of legal instruction, I have but 
a single suggestion to make. We should seek to teach more 
than simply the mechanical trade of the lawyer. It has been 
truthfully said that “a danger to the standing of the pro- 
fession lies in the tendency of our law schools to frame their 
courses of study with a view to thé mechanism rather than 
the science of the law.” Practical instruction, of course, we 
must have and in amount sufficient for the practical de- 
mands that are sure to come. But we should ‘not forget 
in the development of our courses that the historical and 
scientific element is quite as important. The practical work 
of our schools should rest upon a historical basis. It has 
been said that it is history which teaches us what the law 
is. This may not be strictly true, but it certainly is true 
that without a knowledge of what the law has been, we 
cannot know thoroughly what the law is. The tendency of 
many of our schools to devote attention simply to the pres- 
ent and the practical has undoubtedly come very largely from 
the crowding of the work into too short a period of time. 
With the lengthening of courses we may hope for a change. 
But this is a problem that the profession and the schools 
must solve, and let us hope that the solution will be such 
as to place the study of law in the United States upon @ 
thoroughly scientific basis. If ‘this and the other reforms 
suggested can be accomplished, much will have been done 
in the way of lifting the profession above the grade of a 
mere calling and fitting it for the grave public duties that 
it must, of necessity, assume. 





(a). American Commonwealth, Vol. ITI., p. 503. 
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INCOME 7AX CASES. 


CHARLES POLLOCK vy. FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. é¢t al. 
(United States Supreme Court.) 


DISSENTING OPINION OF JUSTICE WHITE. 


[Note—We supplement the full report of the action of the United States Su- 

— Court in this case given in our issue of last month, by now publishing the 

ssenting opinion of Justice White. This completes the exhaustive presentation 
of this great case. Ed 


JUSTICE WHITE dissented in a strong opinion, the cen- 
tral features of which are as follows: 

After discussing the power of Congress to levy taxes, the 
kind of taxes and the manner in which they must be laid, 
Judge White says: 

“The sixth question is: Whether the taxes paid by the 
plaintiff, and sought to be recovered back in this action, are 
not direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. In considering this subject it is proper to ad- 
vert to the several provisions of the Constitution relating to 
taxation by Congress. ‘Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be aprcrtioned among the several States which shall be in- 
cluded in the Union, according to the irrespective numbers,’ etc. 
‘Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, inyposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ ‘No capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proporticn to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken.’ ‘No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.’ ‘ 

“These clauses contain the entire grant of the taxing power 
by the organic law, with the limitations which that instrument 
imyores. 

“The national Government, though supreme within its own 
sphere, is one of limited jurisdiction and specific functions. It 
has no faculties but such as the Constitution has given it, either 
expressly or incidentally by necessary intendment. Whenever 
any act done under its authority is challenged, the proper 
scnction must be found in its charter, or the act is ultra vires 
and void. This test must be applied in the examination of the 
question before us. If the tax to which it refers is a ‘direct 
tex,’ it is clear that it has not been laid in conformity to the 
requirements of the Constitution. It is, therefore, necessary 
to ascertain to which of the categories named in the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article it belongs. 

“What are direct taxes was elaborately argued and consid- 
ered by this court in Hylton v. United States, decided in the 
year 1796. One of the members of the court, Justice Wilson, 
had been a distinguished member of the convention which 
framed the Constitution. It was unanimously held by the four 
justices who heard the argument that a tax upon carriages 
kept by the owner for his own use was not a direct tax. Jus- 
tice Chase said: ‘I am inclined to think, but of this I do not 
give a judicial opinion, that the direct taxes contemplated by 
the Constitution are only two, to wit, a capitation or poll tax 
simply, without regard to property, profession, or any other cir- 
cumstances, and a tax on land.’ Paterson, justice, followed in 
the same line of remarks. He said: ‘I never entertained a 
doubt that the principal—I will not say the only—object the 
framers of the Constitution contemplated as falling within the 
Tule of apportionment was a capitation tax or a tax on land. 
* * * The Constitution declares that a capitation tax is a 
direct tax; both in theory and practice a tax on land is deemed 
to be a direct tax. In this way the terms “direct taxes,”’ ‘“cap- 
itation and other direct tax,” are satisfied.’ 

“The views expressed in this case are adopted by Chanz:ellor 
Kent and Justice Story, in their examination of the subject. 
Duties are defined by Tomlin to be things due and recoverable 
by law. The term, in its widest signification, is hardly le:s 
comprehensive than ‘taxes.’ It is applied, in its most re 
stricted meaning, to customs; and in that sense is nearly the 
synonym of ‘imposts.’ 

“Impost is a duty on imported goods and merchandise. In 
a larger sense it is any tax or imposition. Cowell says it is 
distinguished from custom, ‘because custom is rather the profit 
which the prince makes on goods shipped out.’ Mr. Madison 
considered the terms ‘duties’ and ‘imposts’ in these clauses as 
synonyms. Judge Tucker thought ‘they were probably intended 
to comprehend every species of tax or contribution not included 
under the ordinary terms, ‘taxes and excises.’ 

“Excise is defined to be an inland imposition, sometimes 
upon the consumption of the commodity, and sometimes upon 
the retail sale; sometimes upon the manufacturer, and some- 
times upon the vendor. 

“The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms. 
The only limitations imposed are: That direct taxes, including 
the capitation tax, shall be apportioned; that duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform; and that no duties shall be 
imposed upon articles exported from any State. With these 
exceptions, the exercise of the power is, in all respects, unfet- 
tered. 

“If a tax upon carriages, kept for his own use by th> owner, 
is not a direct tax, we can see no ground upon which a tax 
upon the business of an insurance company can be held to be- 
long to that class of revenue charges. 

“Tt has been held that Congress may require direct taxes 





——. 


° be laid and collected in the Territories as well as in the 
ates. 

“The consequences which would follow the apportionment 
of the tax in question among the States and Territories of tne 
Union, in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, mus; not 
be overlooked. They are very obvious. Where such corpo:a- 
tions are numerous and rich, it might be light; where none ex. 
ist, it could not be collected; where they are few and poor, it 
would fall upon them with such weight as to involve annihila. 
tion. It cannot be supposed that the framers of the Constitu-. 
tion intended that any tax should be apportioned the co lec. 
tion of which on that principle would be attended with such 
results. The consequences are fatal to the proposition. 

“To the question under consideration it must be answered, 
that the tax to which it relates is not a direct tax, but a duty 
or excise, that it was obligatory on the plaintiff to pay it. 

“The other questions certified up are deemed to be su@icient- 
<f answered by the answers given to the first and sixth ques. 
tions.” 

This opinion, it seems to me, closes the door to discussion in 
regard to the meaning of the word “direct” in the Constitution, 
and renders unnecessary a resort to the conflicting opinions of 
the framers, or to the theories of the economists. It adopts 
that construction of the word which confines it to cap‘tation 
taxes and a tax on land, and necessarily rejects the contention 
that that word was to be constructed in accordance wit) the 
economic theory of shifting a tax from the shoulders of the 
person upon whom it was immediately levied to those of some 
other person. This decision, moreover, is of great impo: tance 
because it is an authoritative reaffirmance of the Hylton 
case, and an approval of the suggestions there made by the 
justices, and constitutes another sanction given by this court 
to the interpretation of the Constitution adopted by the lezis- 
lative, executive and judicial departments of the Government, 
and thereafter continuously acted upon. 

Not long thereafter, in Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533, 
the question of the application of the word “direct” was again 
submitted to this court. The issue there was whether a tax 
on the circulation of State banks was “direct” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. It was ably argued by the most 
distinguished counsel, Reverdy Johnson and Caleb Cushing 
representing the bank, and Attorney-General Hoar the United 
States. The brief of Mr. Cushing again presented nearly every 
point now urged upon our consideration. It cited cop!ously 
from the opinions of Adam Smith and others. The constitu- 
tionality of the tax was maintained by the Government on the 
ground that the meaning of the word “direct” in the Constitu. 
tion, as interpreted by the Hylton case, as enforced by the con- 
tinuous legislative construction, and as sanctioned by the con- 
sensus of opinion already referred to, was finally settled. Those 
who assailed the tax there urged, as is done here, that the Hyl. 
ton case was not conclusive, because the only question decided 
was the particular matter at issue, and insisted that the sug- 
gestion of the judges were mere dicta, and not to be fo!lowed. 
They said that Hylton v. United States adjudged one point 
alone, which was that a tax on a carriage was not a direct tar, 
and that from the utterances of the judges in the case it was 
obvious that the general question of what was a direct tar 
was but crudely considered. Thus the argument there pre 
sented to this court the very view of the Hylton case which 
has been reiterated in the argument here, and which is sus- 
tained now. What did this court say then, speaking through 
Chief Justice Chase, as to these arguments? I take very fully 
from its opinion: Bb, ’ 

“Much diversity of opinion has always prevailed upon the 
question, what are direct taxes? Attempts to answer it by ref- 
erence to the definitions of political economists have been fre 
quently made, but without satisfactory results. The enumera- 
tion of the different kinds of taxes which Congress was al- 
thorized to impose was probably made with very little refer- 
ence to their speculations. The great work of Adam Smith, 
the first comprehensive treatise on political economy in the 
English language, had then been recently published; but in 
this work, though there are passages which refer to the char- 
acteristic difference between direct and indirect taxation, there 
is nothing which affords any valuable light on the use of th: 
words ‘direct taxes’ in the Constitution. 

‘“‘We are obliged, therefore, to resort to historical evidence, 
and to seek the meaning of the words in the use and in the 
opinion of those whose relations to the government, and means 
of knowledge, warranted them in speaking with authority. 

“And considered in this light, the meaning and application 
of the rule, as to direct taxes, appear to us quite clear. 

“It is, we think, distinctly shown in every act of Congress 
on the subject. 

“In each of these acts a gross sum was laid upon the 
United States, and the total amount was apportioned to the 
several States according to their respective numbers of inhab- 
itants, as ascertained by the last preceding census. Having 
been apportioned, provision was made for the impos'tion 0! 
the tax upon the subjects specified in the act, fixing its total 


sum. 

“In 1798, when the first direct tax was imposed, the total 
amount was fixed at two millions of dollars; in 1812 th? 
amount of the second direct tax was fixed at three m'llions; 
in 1815 the amount of the third at six millions, and it w® 
made an annual tax; in 1816, the provision making the t#* 
annual was repealed by the repeal of the first section of th? 
act of 1815, and the total amount was fixed for that year # 
three millions of dollars. No other direct tax was impose! 
until 1861, when a direct tax of twenty millions of dollars ¥% 
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SLANDER AND LIBEL in civil and criminal cases, as 
administered in the Courts of the United Stats. 


‘In the preparation of this work it has been the design of the 
author to glean from the reported cases of all oo ee 
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ciples of the Law of Libel and Slander, and to arrange and classi- 
fy the same into one book containing the entire law upon this subject 
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MALICIOUS PROSECUTION, False Imprisonment 
and abuse of Legal Process. 
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ous Prosecution, False Imprisonment and Abuse of Legal Process, 


and the absence of any work especially devoted to their discussion 
created a demand which has been met in this new work. 


This is the only American work on the subject. 
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LAW OF EJECTMENT. 

_ A practical treatise, embracing the law on the subject now ex- 
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L. Newell. 


This is the fullest work on the subject. It contains over two 
thousand general instructions clearly and unmistakably put, and 
covering the more difficult points which are likely to arise in a 
general practice. With slight verbal changes these instructions 
can be made to apply to the particular case in hand. 

One volume, 8S ve.; $6.00 net, $6.25 delivered. 
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laid and made annual; but the prov.s ons makirg it annual 
was suspended, and no tax, except that first laid, was ever 
apportioned. In each instance the total sum was appo:ticned 
among the States by the constitutional rule, and was as- 
sessed at prescribed rates on the subjects of the tax. The sub- 
jects, in 1798, 1813, 1815, 1816, were lands, improvements, 
dwelling houses and slaves, and in 1861, lands, imp: ovements 
and dwelling houses only. Under the act of 1798 slaves were 
assessed at fifty cents on each; under the other acts, accord- 
ing to valuation by assessors. 

‘This review shows that personal property, contracts, oo 
cupations, and the like have never been regarded by Con- 
gress as proper subjects of direct tax. It has been supposed 
that slaves must be considered as an exception to this ob:er- 
vation, but the exception is rather apparent than real. As 
persons, slaves were proper subjects of a capitation tax, which 
is described in the Constitution as a direct tax; as prore:ty 
they were, by the laws of some, if not most, of the States 
classed as real property, descendible to heirs. Under the first 
view they would be subject to the tax of 1798, as a capitation 
tax; under the latter, they would be subject to the taxation of 
the other years as realty. That the latter view was taken by 
the framers of the acts, after 1798, becomes highly probable, 
when it is ccnsidered that, in the States where slaves were 
held, much of the value which would otherwise have attached 
to land paseed into the slaves. If, indeed, the land only had 
been valued without slaves, the land would have been subject 
to much heevier proportional imposition in those S‘ates than 
in States where there were no slaves, for the propcertion of tax 
iniposed on each State was determined by popu’ation, wittout 
reference to the subjects on which it was to be assessed. 

“The fact, then, that slaves were valued, under the acts re- 
ferred to, far from showing, as some have supposed, that Con- 
gress regarded personal property as a proper subject of direct 
taxation under the Constitution, shows only that Congress, 
— 1798, regarded slaves for the purposes of taxation as 
Tealty. 

“It may be rightly affirmed, therefore, that in the practical 
construction of the Constitution by Congress direct taxes have 
been limited to taxes on land and appurtenances and tax<s on 
polls or capitation taxes. 

“And this construction is entitled to great consideration, 
especially in the absence of anything adverse to it in the dis- 
cussions of the convention which framed and of the conventions 
which ratified the Constitution. * * * 

“This view received the sanction of this court two yearg 
are the enactment of the first law imposing direct taxes eo 
nomine.”’ ; 

The court then reviews the Hylton case, repudiates the at- 
tack made upon it, reaffirms the construction placed on it by 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Departments, and ex- 
Pressly adheres to the ruling in the insurance company case, 
to which I have referred. Summing up, it said: 

“It follows necessarily that the power to tax without ap- 
Portionment extends to all other objects. Taxes on other ob- 

ts are included under the heads of taxes not direct, duties, 

posts and excises, and must be laid and collected by the 
Tule of uniformity. The tax under consideration is a tax on 
bank circulation, and may very well be classed under the head 








of duties. Certainly it is not, in the sense of the Constitution, 
a direct tax. It may be said to come within the same category 
of taxation as the tax on incomes of insurance companies, 
which this court, at the last term, in the case of Pacific Insur- 
ance Company v. Soule, held not to be a direct tax.” 

This case was, so far as the question of direct taxation is 
concerned, decided by an undivided court; for, although Mr. 
Justice Nelson dissented from the opinion, it was not on the 
ground that the tax was a direct tax, but on another question. 

Some years after this decision the matter again came here 
for adjudication, in the case of Scholey v. Rew, 23 Wall. 331. 
The issue there involved was the validity of a tax placed by @ 
United States statute on the right to take real estate by inherit- 
ance. The collection of the tax was resisted on the ground 
that ft was direct. The brief expressly urged this contention, 
and said the tax in question was a tax on land, if ever there 
was one. It discussed the Hylton case, referred to the lan- 
guage used by the.various judges, and sought to place upon 
it the construction which we are now urged to give it, and 
which has been so often rejected by this court. 

This court again by its unanimous judgment answered all 
these contentions. I quote its language: 

“Support to the first objection is attempted to De drawn 
from that clause of the Constitution which provides that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within the Union, according io their respective 
numbers; and also from the clause which provides that no cap- 
itation or other tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or amended enumeration; but it is clear that the tax or 
duty levied by the act under consideration is not a direct tax 
within the meaning of either of those provisions. Instead of 
that, it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by rection 
8 of article 1, which vests the power in Congress to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare. * * * 

“Indirect taxes, such as duties of impost and excises, and 
every other description of the same, must be uniform, and 
direct taxes must be laid in proportion to the cemsus or ent- 
meration as remcdeled in the Fourteenth Amendment, Taxes 
on lands, houses and other permanent real estate have always 
been deemed to be direct taxes, and capitation taxes, by the 
express words of the Constitution, are within the same cate- 
gory, but it never has been decided that any other legal ex- 
actions for the support of the Federal Government fall within 
the condition that unless laid in proportion to numbers that 
the assessment is invalid. 

“Whether direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, 
comprehend any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax 
on land is a question not absolutely decided, nor is it neces- 
sary to determine. That the term does not include the tax on 
income which cannot be distinguished in principle from a suc- 
cession tax, such as the one involved in the present cont:o- 
versy.”’ 

What language could more clearly and forcibly reaffirm the 
previous rulings of the court upon th’s subject? What stronger 
indorsement could be given to the construction cf the Con- 
stitution, which had been given in the Hylton case, and which 
Lad been adopted and adhered to by all branches of the Gov- 
ernment, almost from the hour of its establishment? It is 
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worthy of note that the court here treated the decision in the 
Hylton case as conveying the view that the only direct taxes 
were ‘“‘taxes on land and appurtenances.”” In so doing it ne>- 
essarily again adopted the suggestion of the justices there 
made, thus making them the adjudged conclusions of this 
court. It is too late now tto destroy the force of the opinions in 
that case by qualifying them as mere dicta when they have 
again and again been expressly approved by this court. 


If there were left a doubt as to what this established con- 
struction is, it seems to be entirely removed by the case of 
Springer v. United States, 102 U. S. 586. Springer was as- 
sessed for an income tax on his professional earnings and on 
the interest on United States bonds. He declined to pay. His 
real estate was sold in consequence. The suit involved the va- 
lidity of the tax, as a basis for the sale. Again every ques 
tion now presented was urged upon the court. The brief of the 
plaintiff in error, Springer, made the most copious references 
to the economic writers, Continental and English. It cited the 
opinions of the framers of ‘the Constitution. It contained ex- 
tracts from the journals of the convention, and marshaled the 
authorities in extensive and impressive array. It reiterated 
the argument against the validity of an income tax which in- 
cluded rentals. It is also asserted that the Hylton case was 
not authority, because the expressions of the judges in regard 
to anything except the carriage tax were mere dicta. 


The court adhered to the ruling announced in the previous 
cases and held that the tax was not direct within the m aning 
of the Constitution. It re-examined and answered everything 
advanced ‘here, and said, in summing up the case: 


“Our conclusions are that direct taxes, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in 
that instrument, and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of 
which the plaintiff in error complained is within the cat<gory 
of an excise or duty.” 

The facts, then, are briefly these: At the very birth of the 
Government a contention arose as to the meaning of the word 
“direct.” That controversy was determined by the Legislative 
and Executive Departments of the Government. Their action 
came to this court for review, and it was approved. Every judge 
of this court who expressed an opinion made use of language 
which clearly showed that he thought the word “direct” in the 
Constitution applied only to capitation taxes and taxes directly 
on land. Thereafter the construction thus given was a:ce>ted 
everywhere as definitive. The matter came again and again to 
this court, and in every case the original ruling was adhered to, 
The suggestions made in the Hylton case were adopted here, 
and, in the last case here decided, reviewing all the others, this 
court said that direct taxes within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution were only taxes on land and capitation taxes. And now, 
after a hundred years, after long-continued action by other de- 
partments of the Government, and after repeated adjudications 
of this court, this interpretation is overthrown, and the Con- 
gress is declared not to have a power of taxation wh'ch may 
at some time, as it has in the past, prove.necessary to the very 
existence of the Government. By what process of reasoning 
is this to be done? By resort to theories, in order to construe 
the word “direct” in its economic sense, instead of in accord- 
ance with its meaning in the Constitution, when the very result 
of the history which I have thus briefly recounted is to show 
that the economic construction of the word was repudiated by 
the framers themselves, and has been time and time again re- 
jected by this court; by a resort to the language of the framers 
and a review of their opinions, although the facts plainly show 
that they themselves settled the question which the court now 
virtually unsettles. In view of all that has taken place and of the 
many decisions of this court, the matter at issue here ought to 
oe regarded as closed forever. 

The injustice and harm which must always result from 
overthrowing a long and settled practice sanctioned by the de- 
cisions of this court, could not be better illustrated than by 
the example which this case affords) Under the income tax 
laws which prevailed in the past for many years, and which 
covered every conceivable source of income, rentals from real 
estate, and everything else, vast sums were collected from the 
people of the United States. The decision here rendered an- 
nounces that those sums were wrongfu'ly taken, and thereby, 
it seems to me, creates a claim in equity and good conscience 
against the Government for an enormous amount of money. 
Thus, from the change of view by this court, it hapnens that 
an act of Congress, passed for the purpose of raising reverus, in 
strict conformity with the practice of the Government from 
the earliest time and in accordance with the oft-repeated deci- 
sicns of this court, furnishes the occasion for creating a claim 
against the Government for hundreds of millions of dollars; I 
say, creating a claim, because if the Government be in good 
conscience bound to refund that which has been taken from 
the citizen in violation of the Constitution, although the tech- 
nical right may have disappeared by lapse of time, or because 
the decisions of this court have misled the citizen to his griev- 
ous injury, the equity endures, and will present itself to the 
conscience of the Government. This consequence shows how 
necessary it is that the court should not overthrow its past 
decisions. A distinguished writer aptly points out the wrong 
which must result to society from a shifting judicial interp-e- 
tation. He says: 

“Tf results ard maxims of law were to ebb and flow with 
the taste of the judge, or to assume that shape which in his 
fancy best becomes the times; if the decisions of one case were 
not to be ruled by, or depend at all upon further determina- 
tions in other cases of a like nature, I should b> glad to know 
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what person would venture to purchase an estate without first 
having the judgment of a court of justice respecting the iden. 
tical title which he means to purchase? No reliance could be 
had upon precedents; former resolutions upon titles of the same 
kind could afford him no assurance at all. Nay, even a dec'sion 
of a court of justice upon the very identical title might be agai 
drawn into dispute; the taste and fashion of the times might 
be improved, and on that ground a future judge might hold 
himself at liberty (if not consider it his duty), to pay as little 
regard to the maxims and decisions of his predecessor as that 
predecessor did to the maxims and decis'’ons of those who went 
before him.” Fearne on Contingent Remainders, London ed, 
1801, p. 264. 

The disastrous consequences to flow from disregarding set. 
tled decisions thus cogently described must evidently become 
greatly magnified in a case like the present, when the opinion 
of the court affects fundamental principles of the Government 
by denying an essential power of taxation long conceded to ex. 
ist and often exerted by Congress. If it was necessary that the 
previous decisions of this court should be repudiated, the power 
to amend the Constitution existed and shiou'd have been availed 
of. Since the Hylton case was decided the Constitution has 
been repeatedly amended. The construction which confines 
the word “direct” to capitation and land taxes was not changed 
by these amendments, and it should not now be reversed by 
— seems to me to be a judicial amendment of the Consti- 

ution. 

The finding of the court in this case, that the inclusion of 
rentals from real estate in an income tax makes it direct to 
that extent is, in my judgment, conclusively denied by the au- 
thorities to which I have referred, and wh’ch establish the va. 
lidity of an income tax in itself. Hence, I submit, the decision 
necessarily reverses the settled rule which it seemingly adopts 
in part. Can there be serious doubt that the question of the 
validity of an income tax, in which the rentals of reap estate 
are included, is covered by the decisions which say that an in- 
come ‘tax is generically indirect, and that, therefore, it is valid 
without apporticnment? I mean, of course, could there be any 
such doubt were it not for the present opinion of the court? 
Before undertaking to answer this question, I deem it neces 
_— to consider some arguments advanced or suggestions 
made. 

First.—The opinions of Turgot and Smith and other econo- 
mists are cited, and it is said their views were known to the 
framers of the Constitution; and we are then referred to the 
opinions of the framers themselves. The object of the col'oca- 
tion of these two sources of authority is to show that there 
Was a concurrence between them as to the meaning of the word 
“direct.”’ But, in order to reach this conclusion, we are com- 
pelled to overlook the fact that this court has always held, as 
appears from the preceding cases, that the op'nions of tre 
economists threw little or no light on the interpretation of the 
word “‘direct’’ as found in the Constitution. And the whoe 
effect of the decisions of this court is to establish the propos- 
tion that the word has a different significance in the Consti- 
tution from that which Smith and Turgot have given to it 
when used in a general economic sense. Indeed, it seems to 
me that the conclusion deduced from this line of thought it- 
self demonstrates its own unsoundness. What is that con- 


clusion? That the framers well understood the meaning of 
direct. 


Now, it seems evident ‘that the framers, who well under- 
stood the meaning of this word, have themcelves declared in 
the most positive way that it shall not be here construed in the 
sense of Smith and Turgot. The Congress which passed the 
carriage tax act was composed largely of men who had par- 
ticipated in framing the Constitution. That act was approved 
by Washington, who had presided over the de‘iberations of the 
convention. Certainly Washington himself, and the majority 
of the framers, if they well understood the sense in which the 
word “direct” was used, would have decl'ned to adopt and ap- 
prove a taxing act which clearly violated the p-ovisions of 
the Constitution, if the word “direct,” as therein used, had 
the meaning which must be attached to it, if read by the light 
of the theories of Turgot and Adam Smith. As has a'ready 
been noted, all the judges who expressed opinions in the Hylton 
case suggested that “direct,’”’ in the constitutional sense, re- 
ferred only to taxes on land and capitation taxes. Could they 
have possibly made this suggestion if the word had been used 
as Smith and Turgot used it? It is immaterial whether the sus- 
gestions of the judges were dicta or not. They could not cer- 
tainly have made this intimation, if they understood the mean- 
ing of the word “direct,’”’ as being that which it must have im- 
ported if construed according to the writers mentioned. Take 
the language of Mr. Justice Patterson: “I never entertained 
a doubt that the principal, I will not say the only, objects 
that the framers of the Constituion contemplated as falling 
within the rule of apportionment were a capitation tax and 4 
tax on land.” He had borne a conspicuous part In the conven- 
tion. Can we say that he understood the meaning of the fram- 
ers, and yet, after the lapse of a hundred years, fritter away 
that language, uttered by him from this bench in the first great 
ease in which this court was called upon to interpret the mean- 
ing of the word “direct?” It cannot be said that his language 
was used carelessly or without a knowledge of its great im- 
rort. The debate upon the passage of the carriage tax act had 
manifested divergence of opinion as to the meaning of the word 
“direct.’’ The magnitude of the issue is shown by all con- 
temrporaneous authority to have been deeply felt and its far- 
reaching consequence was appreciated. ose controversies 
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came here for settlement, and were then determined with a full 
knowledge of the importance of the issues. They should not 
now be re-opened. 


The argument, then, it seems to me, reduces itself to this: 
That the framers well knew the meaning of the word “direct;’’ 
that so well understanding it, they practically interpreted it in 
such a way as to plainly indicate that it had a sense contrary 
to that now given to it in the view adopted by the court. Al- 
though they thus comprehended the meaning of the word, and 
irterpreted it at an early day, their interpretation is now to be 
overthrown by resorting to the economists whose construction 
was repudiated by them. It is thus demonstrable that the con- 
clusion deduced from the premise that the framers well un- 
derstood the meaning of the word “direct,” involves a fallacy. 
In other words, that it draws a faulty conclusion, even if the 
predicate upon which the conclusion is rested be fully ad- 
mitted. But I do not admit the premise. The views of the 
framers cited in the argument conclusively show that they did 
not well understand, but were in great doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the word “direct.” The use of the word was the result 
of a compromise. It was accepted as the solution of a dif- 
ficulty which threatened to frustrate the ropes of those who 
looked upon the formation of a new government as absolutely 
necessary to escape the condition of weakness which the arti- 
cles of confederation had shown. Those who accepted the com- 
promise viewed the word in different lights, and expected dif- 
ferent results to flow from its adoption. This was the natural 
result of the struggle which was terminated by the adoption of 
the provision as to representation and direct taxes. That war- 
fare of opinion had been engendered by the exi=tence of slavery 
in some of the States, and was the consequence of the conflict 
of interest thus brought about. In reaching a settlement, the 
minds of those who acted on it were naturally concerned in 
the main with the cause of the contention, and not with the 
other things, which had been previously settled by the con- 
vention. Thus, whilst there was in all probability clearn’ss of 
vision as to the meaning of the word “direct,” in relation to its 
bearing on slave property, there was inattention in regard to 
other things, and there was, therefore, diverse opinions as to 
its proper signification. That such was the caSe in regard to 
many other clauses of the Constitution has been shown to be 
the case by those great controversies of the past which have 
been peacefully settled by the adjudications of this court. 
Whilst this difference undoubtedly existed, as to the effect to 
be given to the word “direct,” the consensus of the majority 
of the framers as to its meaning was shown by the pass3ge 
of the carriage tax act. That consensus found adequa‘e expres- 
sion in the opinions of the justices in the Hylton case, and in 
the decree of this court there rendered. The passage of that 
act, those opinions and that decree, séttled the proposition that 
the word applied only to capitation taxes and taxes on land. 


Nor does the fact that there was difference in the minds of 
the framers as to the meaning of the word “direct” weaken 
the binding force of the interpretation placed upon that wo-d 
from the beginning. For, if such difference existed, it is cer- 
tainly sound to hold that a contemporaneous solution of a 
doubtful question, which has been often confirmed by this 
court, should now be reversed. The framers of the Constitution, 
the members of the earliest Congress, the illustrious man first 
called to the office of Chief Executive, the jurists who first sat 
in this court, two of whom had borne a great part in the labors 
of the convention, all of whom dealt with this coubtful ques- 
tion, surely occupied a higher vantage ground for its correct 
Solution than do those of our day. Here, then, is the dilemma: 
If the framers understood the meaning of the word “direct” in 
the Constitution, the practical effect which they gave to it 
should remain undisturbed; if they were in doubt as to the 
meaning, the interpretation long since authoritatively affixed 
to tt should be upheld. 


Second.—Nor do I think any light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of whether the tax here under consideration is direct or in+ 
direct, by referring to the principle of “taxation wi hout rep- 
Tesentation,”’ and the great struggle of our forefatherss for its 
enforcement. It cannot be said that the Corgress which passed 
this act was not the representative body fixed by the Consti- 
tution. Nor can it be contended that the struggle for the en- 
forcement of the principle involved the contention that repre- 
Sentation should be in exact proportion to the wealth taxed. 
If the argument be used in order to draw the inference that, 
because in this instance, the indirect tax imposed will operate 





differently through various sections of the country, therefore 
that tax should be treated as direct, it seems to be it is un- 
sound. The right to tax and not the effects which may follow 
from its lawful exercise is the only judicial] question which 
this court is called upon to consider. If an indirect tax, which 
the Constitution has not subjected to the rule of apportion- 
ment, is to be held to be a direct tax, because it will bear upon 
aggregations of property in different sections of the country, 
according to the extent of such aggregations, then the power 
is denied to Congress to do that which the Constitution au- 
thorizes, because the exercise of a lawful power is supposed to 
work out a result which, in the opinion of the court, was not 
contemplated by the fathers. If this be sound, then every 
question which has been determined in our past history is now 
still open for judicial reconstruction. The justness of tariff 
legislation has turned upon the assertion on ‘the one hand, de- 
nied on the other, that it operated unequally on the inhabitants 
of different sections of the country. Those who opposed such 
legislation have always contended that its necessary effect was 
not only to put the whole burden upon one section, but also to 
directly enrich certain of our citizens at the expense of the rest, 
and thus build up great fortunes for the benefit of the few and 
the detriment of the many. Whether this economic contention 
be true or untrue is not the question. Of course, I intimate no 
view on the subject. Will ft be said that if to-morrow the per- 
sonnel of this court should be changed, it could deny the power 
to enact tariff legislation which has been admitted to exist in 
Congress from the beginning, upon the ground that such legis- 
lation beneficially affects one section or set of people to the det- 
riment of others, within the spirit of the Constitution, and, 
therefore, constitutes a direct tax? 


Third.—Nor, in my juigment, does any force result from 
the argument that the framers expected direct taxes to be rare- 
ly resorted to, and, as the present tax was imposed without 
public necessity, it should be declared void. 

It seems to me that this statement begs the whole question, 
for it assumes that the act now before us levies a direct tax. 
whereas the question whether the tax is direct or not is the 
very issue involved in this case. If Congress now deems it ad- 
visable to resort to certain forms of indirect taxation, which 
have been frequently, though not continuously, availed of in 
the past, I cannot see that its so doing affords any reason for 
converting an indirect into a direct tax in order to nullify the 
legislative will. The policy of any particular method of tax- 
ation, or the presence of an exigency which requires its adop- 
tion, is a purely legislative question. It seems to me that it 


. Violates the elementary distinction between the two depart- 


ments of the Government to allow an opinion of this court, 
upon the necessity or expediency of a tax, to affect or control 
our determination of the existence of the power to impose it. 


But I pass from these considerations to approach the ques- 
tion whether the inclusion of rentals from real estate in an 
income tax renders such a tax to that extent “direct” under 


_ the Constitution, because it constitutes the imposition of a di- 


rect tax on the land itself. 

Does the inclusion of the rentals from real estate, in the 
sum going to make up the aggregate income from which (in 
order to arrive at taxable income) is to be deducted insurance, 
repairs, losses in business and four thousand dol’ars exemption, 
make the tax on income so ascertained a direct tax on such real 
estate? 

In answering this question, we must necessarily accept the 
interpretation of the word “direct” authoritatively given by the 
history of the Government and the decisions of this court just 
cited. To adopt that interpretation for the general purposes 
of an income tax, and then repudiate it because of one of the 
elements of which it is composed, would violate every elementary 
rule of construction. So, also, to seemingly accept that inter- 
pretation and then resort to the framers and economists, in or- 
der to limit its application and give it a different significance, 
is equivalent to its destruction, and amounts to repudiating it 
without directly doing so. Under the settled interpretation of 
the word, we ascertain whether a tax be direct or not by con- 
sidering whether it is a tax on land, or a capitation tax. And 
the tax on land, to be within the provision for apportionment, 
must be direct. Therefore, we have two things to take into 
account: Is it a tax on land, and is it direct thereon, or so im- 
mediately on the land, as to be equivalent to a direct levy upon 
it? To say that any burden on land, even though indirect, 
must be apportioned, is not only to incorporate a new provi 
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in the Constitution, but is also to obliterate all the decisions to 
which I have referred, by construing them as holding that, al- 
though the Constitution forbids only a direct tax on land with- 
out apportionment, it must be so interpreted as to bring an in- 
direct tax on land within its inhibition. 

It is said that a tax on the rentals is a tax on the land, as 
if the act here under consideration imposed an immediate tax 
on the rentals. This statement, I submit, is a misconception 
of the issue. The point involved tis, whether a tax on net in- 
come, when such income is made up by aggregating all sources 
of revenue and deducing repairs, insurance, losses in business, 
exemptions, etc., becomes, to the extent to which real estate 
revenues may have entered into the gross income, a direct tax 
on the land itself. In other words, does that which reaches 
an income, and thereby reaches rentals indirectly, and reaches 
the land by a double indirection, amount to a direct levy on 
the land itself? It seems to me the question, when thus ac- 
curately stated, furnishes its own negative response. Indeed, T 
do not see how the issue can be stated precisely and logically 
without making it apparent on its face that the inclusion of 
rental from real preperty in income is nothing more than an 
indirect tax upon the land. 

It must be borne in mind that we are dealing not with 
the want of power in Congress to assess real estate at all; on 
the contrary, as I have shown at the outset, Congress has 
plenary power to reach real estate both directly or indirectly. 
If it taxes real estate directly, the Constitution commands that 
such @irect imposition shall be apportioned. But because an ex- 
cise or other indirect tax, imposed without apportionment, has 
an indirect effect upon real estate, no violation of the Constitu- 
tion is committed, because the Constitution has left Congress 
untrammeled by any rule of apportionment as to indirect 
taxes—im} osts, duties and excises. The opinion in the Hylton 
case, so often approved and reiterated, the unanimous views 
of the text writers, all show that a tax on land, to be direct, must 
be an assessment of the land itself, either by quantity or valua- 
tion. Here there is no such asSessment. It is well also to bear 
in mind, in considering whether the tax is direct on the land, 
the fact that if land yields no rental it contributes nothirg to 
the income. If it is vacant, the law does not fo-c> the owner 
to add the rental value to his taxable income. And So it is if 
he occupies it himself. 


The citation made by counsel from Coke on Littleton, upon 
which so much stress is laid, seems to me to have no relevancy, 
The fact that where one delivers or agrees to give or transfer 
land with all the fruits and revenues, it will be presumed to 
be a conveyance of the land, in no way supports the proposition 
that an indirect tax on the rental of land is a direct burden on 
the land itself. 


Nor can I see the application of Brown v. Maryland, West- 
ern v. Peters, Dobbins v. Commissioners, Almy v. California, 
Ccok v. Pennsylvania, RaiJroad Company v. Jackson, Ph'ladel- 
phia Steamboat Co. v. Pennsylvania, Leloup v. Mobile, Fostal 
Telegraph Co. v. Adams. All these cases involved the ques- 
tion whether, under the Constitution, if no power existed to 
tax at all, either directly or indirectly, an indirect tax would 
be unconstitutional. These cases would be opposite to this if 
Congress had no power to tax real estate. Were such the case, 
it might be that the imposition of an excise by Congress which 
reached real estate indirectly would necessarily violate the 
Constitution, because as it had no power in the premises, every 
attempt to tux directly or indirectly, would be null. Here, on 
the contrary, it is not denied that the power to tax exists in 
Congress, but the question is, is the tax direct or indirect in the 
constitutional sense? 

But it is unnnecessary to follow the argument further; for, 
if I urdersetand the opinions of this court, already referred to, 
they absolutely settle the proposition that an inclusion of the 
rentals of real estate in an income tax, does not violate the 
Constitution. At the risk of repetition, I propose to go over 
the cases again for the purpose of demonstrating this. In 
doing so, let it be understood at the outset that I do not ques- 
tion the autrority of Cohn v. Virginia, or Carroll v. Lessees of 
Carroll, or any other of the cases referred to in argument of 
counsel. These great opinions hold that an adjudication need 
not be extended beyond the principles which it decides. Winilst 
ccnceding this, it is submitted that, if decided cases do direct- 
ly, affirmatively, and necessarily, in principle, adjudicate the 
very question here involved, then under the very text of the 
opinions referred to, by the court, they should conclude this 
question. In the first case, that of Hylton, is there any possi- 
bility by the subtlest ingenuity to reconcile the decision here 
announced with what was there established? 

In the second case, Insurance Company v. Soule, the levy 
Was upon the company, its premiums, its dividends, and net 
gains from ail sources. The case was certified to this court, 
and the statement made by the judges in explanation of the 
question which they propounded says: 


“The amount of said premiums, dividends and net gains 
we truly stated in said lists or returns.” (Original Record, 
Dp. 

It will be thus seen that the issue there presented was not 
whether an income tax on business gains was valid, hut 
whether an income tax on gains from business and all o:her 
net gains was constitutional. Under this state of facts the 
question put to the court was: 

“‘Whether the taxes paid by the plaintiff, and sought to be 
recovered back, in this action, are not direct taxes within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States.” 





—= 

This tax covered revenué of every possible nature, and jt 
therefore appears self-evident that the court could not have 
upheld the statute without deciding that the income derived 
from realty, as well as that derived from every other source 
might be taxed without apportionment. It 1s Obvious that if 
the court had considered that any particular subject-matte 
which the statute reached was not constitutionally included, jt 
would have been obliged by every rule of safe judicial condyct 
to qualify its answer as to this particular subject. 

It is impossible for me to conceive that the court did not 
embrace in its ruling the constitutionality of an income tay 
which included rentals from real estate, since, without passing 
upon that question, it could not have decided the issue pie. 
sented. And another reason why it is logically impossible that 
this question of the validity of the inclusion of ‘the rental of 
real estate in an income tax could have been overlooked by 
the court is found in the fact to which I have already adveried, 
that this was one of the principal points urged upon its atten. 
tion, and the argument covered all the ground which has been 
occupied here—indeed, the very citation from Coke upon Little. 
ton, now urged as conclusive, was there made also in the brief 
of counsel. And although the return of income, invo'ved in 
that case, was made “in block,”’ the very fact that the burden 
of the argument was that to include rentals from real estate, 
in income subject to taxation, made such tax pro tanto direct, 
seems to me to indicate that such rentals had entered into the 
return made by the corporation. 


Again, in the case of Schooley vy. Rew, the tax in question 
was laid directly on the right to take real estate by inheritance, 
a right which the United States had no power to contiol. The 
case could not have been decided, in any point of view, without 
holding a tax upon that right was not direct, and that, there. 
fore, it could be levied without apportionment. It is manifet 
that the court could not have overlooked the question, whether 
this was a direct tax on the land or not, because in the argu- 
ment of counsel it was said, if there was any tax in the world 
that was a tax on real estate which was direct, that was the 
one. The court said it was not, and sustained the law. 
I repeat that the tax there was put directly upon the 
right to inherit, which Congress had no power to regulate or 
control. The case was, therefore, greatly stronger than that 
here presented, for Congress has a right to tax real eState 
directly with apportionment. That decision cannot be explained 
away by saying that the court overlooked the fact that Con- 
gress-bad no power to tax the devolution of real estate, and 
treated it as a tax on such devolution. Will it be said of the 
distingvisted men who then adorned this bench that, although 
the argument was pressed upon them that this tax was levied 
directly on the real estate, they ignored the elementary prin 
ciple that the control of the inheritance of realty is a State, 
and not a Federal, function? But even if the case proceeded 
upon the theory that the tax was on the devolution of real es- 
tate, and was, therefore, not direct, is it not absolutely decisive 
of this controversy? If to put a burden of taxation on the 
right to take real estate by inheritance reaches realty only by 
indirection, how can it be said that a tax on the income, the 
result of all sources of revenue, including rentals, after deduct. 
ing losses and expenses, which thus reaches the rentals indl- 
reetly, and the real estate indirectly through the rentals, 1s @ 
direct tax on the real estate itself? 


So, it is manifest in the Springer case that the same ques- 
tion was necessarily decided. It seems obvious that the court 
intended in that case to decide the whole question, including 
the right to tax rental from real estate without apportionment. 
It was elaborately and carefully argued there that as the law 
included the rentals of land in the income taxed, and such 
inclusion was unconstitutional, this, therefore, destroyed that 
part of the law which imposed the tax on the revenues of per- 
sonal property. Will it be said, in view of the fact that in this 
very case four of the judges of this court think that the inclu- 
sion of the rentals from real estate in an income tax rendes 
the whole law invalid; that the question of the inclusion of 
rentals was of no moment there, because the return there 
not contain a mention of such rentals? Were the great judges 
who then composed this court so neglectful that they did not 
see the in.portance of a question which is now considered by 
some of its members so vital that the result, in their opin’o®, !s 
to annul the whole law, more especially when that question 
was pressed upon the court in argument with all possible vigor 
and earnestness? But I think the opinion in the Springer case 
clearly shows that the court did consider this question of im- 
portance, that it did intend to pass upon it, and that it deemed 
that it had decided all the questions affecting the validity of 
an income tax in passing upon the main issue, which included 
the others, as the greater includes the less. 

I can discover no principle upon which these cases can be 
considered as any less conclusive of the right to include ren- 
tals of land in the concrete result, income, than they are as to 
the right to levy a general income tax. Certainly, the decisions 
which hold that an income tax as such is not direct, decide 
principle that, to include the rentals of real estate in an it- 
come tax, does not make it direct. If embracing rentals in in- 
come makes a tax on incomes to that extent a direct tax on 
the land, the the same word in the same sentence of the 
Constitution, has two wholly distinct constitutional meanings, 
and signifies one thing when applied to an income tax ge 
ally, and a different thing when applied to the portion of wee 
a tax made up in part of rentals. That is to say, the W° > 
means one thing when applied to the greater, and anothe 
when applied to the lesser tax. 
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My inability to agree with the court in the conc.usicns REMEDIAL LAW. 


which it has just expressed causes me much regiet. Great as 
is my respect for any view by it announced, I cannct res st i 4 
the conviction that its opinion and decree in this case virtual- Paper read by MALCOLM JACKSON of Charleston, before the late 
ly annuls its previous decisions in regard to the powers of Con- session of the West Virginia Bar Association. 

gress on the subject of taxation, and is, therefore, fraught 
with danger to the court, to each and every citizen, and to the In a general sense Remedial Law is co-extensive with the 
republic. The conservation and orderly development of our Substantive Law, for the conception of a right without a 
institutions rests on our acceptance of the results of the remedy is illusionary; hence the legal maxim—Ubi jus ibi reme- 
past, and their use as lights to guide our steps in the future. dium. 

Teach the lesson that settled principles may be overthrown at Remedicl Law, it is said, prescribes the method of enforcing 


any time, and confusion and turmoil must ultimately result. | rights or obtairing redress for their invasion, and remedies 
In the discharge of its function of interpreting the Constitution, have been classified as of four kinds. 
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tions. scems to me ue e accomp! ent of Its lofty | by operation of law, as in the case of retainer and remitter;: 
mission can only be secured by the stability of its teachings (3) by agreement between the parties: e by accord and 
and the sanctity which surrounds them. If the permarency of | <atistaction, and arbitration; and (4) by judicial remedy—that 
its conclusions is to depend upon the personal opinions of is ee pod or suit ? y io remecy 
those who, from time to time, may make up its membership, wie + a 
it will inevitably become a theatre of political strife, and its , It is under the subject of — remedies as administered 
action will be without coherence or consistency. There is no | ‘® the superior courts of the State, that I desire to submit 
great principle of our constitutional law, such as the nature | S0™e€ ‘ tservations, I hope, of a practical nature; and I realize 
and extent of the commerce power, or the currency power, or | tha: the narrow scope of this paper, as compared with its com- 
other powers of the Federal Government, which has not been prehensive title, could have received a more appropriate desig- 
ultimately defined by the adjudications of this court after long a thun the one hastily chosen in advance of its prepara- 
and earnest struggle. If we are to go back to the orginal — m 
sources of our political system, or are to appeal to the writings | _ In our fundamental law it is declared: “The courts of this 
of the economists in order to unsettle all these great principles, State shall be cpen, and every person for an injury done him 
everything is lost and nothing saved to the people. Tre rghts in his person, property or reputatjon, shall have remedy by 
of every individual are guaranteed by the safeguards which due course of law; and justice shall be administered without 
have been thrown around them by our adjudications. If these sale, cenial or delay.” 
are to be assailed and overthrown, as is the settled law of in- This is a ccrception, never, perhaps, to be actually realized, 
come taxation by this opinion, as I understand ft, the rights of | but certainly to be approximated as nearly as possible. 
property, so far as the Federal Constitution is concerned, are The administration of justice, or enforcement of the sub- 
of little worth. My strong convictions forbid that I take part stantive law, necessarily embraces the whole subject of pro- 
in a cor clusion which seems to me so full of peril to the coun- cedure from the issuance of the original writ to the satisfaction 
. Iam unwilling to do so, without reference to the ques- of the juagment by final process; and in determining the ques- 
tion of what my personal opinion upon the subject might te, tion of the adeptior of any system or feature of procedure, we 
if the question were a new one, and was thus unaffected by the are compelled to give great consideration to the manner in 
action of the framers, the history of the Government, and the which the law has grown and developed, the division of rights 
long line of decisions by this court. The wisdom of our fore- and remedies into legal and equitable, and the constitutional 
fathers in adopting a written Constitution has often been im- right of trial by jury. Codes of civil procedure, by which forms 
peached upon the theory that the interpretation of a written | of actions at law are abolished, and law and equity attempted 
instrument did not afford as complete protection to liberty as to be fused into one civil action, have not, although so widely 
would be enjoyed under a Constitution made up of the tradi- | adopted, shown an inherent superiority in simplifying, expedit- 
tions of a free people. Writing, it has been said, does not in- ing or reducing to more certainty the administration of justice 
sure greater stability than tradition does, whi'e it destroys over wkat is possible under a system which separates an ac- 
flexibility. The answer has always been that by the fore- tion at law from a suit in equity. I do not question that these 
sight of the fathers the construction of our written Constitu- | codes are superior to what once existed under the old system, 
tion was ultimately confided to this body, which, from the na- | andj it is not surprising that a strong love of justice should 
ture of its judicial structure, could always be relied upon to act have fi ally revolted at “common law pleading,” under which 


with perfect freedom from the influence of fact'on and to p”e- bh i , hi ustice 
serve the benefits of consistent interpretation. The fundamen- ot he height of He gure. 00 eee ty Oe ee 


S ” r , the 
- conception of a judicial body is that of one hedged about Sa bs oo to the substance 
“4 —— which are binding on the court without re-a d That in practice, a serious objection has arisen to the fusion 
personality of tts members. Break down thie helief in f ecuit il i f f action is candidly admitted 
judicial continuity, and let it te felt that on great ccnstitut‘onal | p. CGUITY AhC “AW In One ates of the co. 4 
questions this cou: ’ by one of the chief advocates of the code system. Pomeroy, in 
‘ ¢ s court is to depart from the settled conclusions €< = 
of it the preface to his great work on Equity Jurisprudence, speak 
8 predecessors, and to determine them all according to the oy, a 
’ ing of the refcrm procedure, says: “As the central conception 
Mere opinion of those who temporarily fill its bench, and our — incti be 
Constitution will, in my judgment, be bereft of value and be- of this system is the abolition of all external distinctions be- 
come a most dangerous instrument to the rights and liberties | ‘Ween actions at law and suits in equity, the union of legal and 
of the people ; % ; equitabie rights and remedies in one proceeding, and the sub- 
4 stitution of many important equitable in place of legal methods, 
In regard to the right to include in an income tax the in- | it was ccnfidently supposed that in progress of time the doc- 
terest upon the bonds of municipal corporations, I think the trines of equity would obtain a supremacy over those of the 
decisions of this court, holding that the Federal Government law in the administration of justice, and that the entire juris- 
is without power to tax the agencies of the State Governm nt, | prudence of a State would gradually become more equitable, 
embrace such bonds, and that this settled line of authority is more infcrmed with equitable notions. It must be confessed, 
conclusive upon my judgment here. It determines the ques fon I think, that the experience of the past thirty years in these 
that where there is no power to tax for any purpose whatever, States points to a directly contrary result. Every careful ob- 
no direct or indirect tax can be imposed. The authorities cited server must edmit that in all the States which have adopted - 
in the opinion are decisive of this question. They are relevant | the reform procedure there has been, to a greater or less de- 
to one case and not to the other, because, in the one case, there gree, a weakening, decrease or disregard of equitable principles 
is full power in the Federal Government to tax, the only con- | tm the ad». inistration of justice. I would not be misunderstood. 
troversy being whether the tax imposed is direct or indirect; | There has not, of course, been any conscious intentional abro- 
while in the other there is no power whatever in the Federal | gation or rejection of equity on the part of the courts. The 
Government, and, therefore, the levy, whether direct or indi- tendency, however, ras plainly and steadily been toward the 
rect, is beyond the taxing power. giving an undue prominence and superiority to purely legal 
Mr. Justice Harlan authorizes me to say that he concurs | ‘ules, and the ignoring, forgetting and suppression of equitable 
in the views herein expressed, noticns. The correctness of this conclusion cannot be ques- 
tioned or doubted: the consenting testimony of able lawyers, 
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who have practiced under both systems, corroborates it; and no 
-one can study the current system of State reports without per- 
ceiving and acknowledging its truth. In short, the principles, 
doctrines, and rules of equity are certainly disappearing from 
the municipal law of a large number of the States, and this 
determination will go on until it is checked either by a legisia- 
tive enactment, or by a general revival of the study of equity 
*hroughou: the ranks of the legal profession.”.’ These remarks 
trom such a distinguished commentator are worthy of serious 
reflection; and when we consider that equity represents the 
adaytive and formative branch of jurisprudence, any system 
must be condemned which tends in any degree to the ‘“‘weaken- 
ing, decrease, or disregard of equitable principles in the ad- 
ministration of justice.” 

Another ccpsideration makes it desirable that the admin- 
istration of equity should be separate in the courts of the State. 
"The Federal courts, wherever they sit in the Union, proceed- 
by “bill ir equity” for the enforcement of all equitable rights 
and remedies which come within their cognizance; and the 
pleaGings in any case removed from a State court in which the 
code system obtains may have to be entirely recast or divided 
to ccnform to the division between law and equity which the 
Federal tribunals are required to maintain under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is also a great assistance to the 
practiticner in thcse courts, if he is accustomed to the separate 
adri‘ristration of law and equity in the courts of his own 
Stete. 

Rut if all legal rights requiring equitable remedies of any 
kind, and all eqvitable rights requiring either legal or equita- 
ble remedies, and all legal rights in aid of which the statutory 
remedy of attachment is sought, can be successfully adminis- 
tered on the equity or chancery side of the court in one form 
of preceeding, the initial process of which is a simple summons 
to enswer a bill in chancery, I confess my inability to see why 
the wdministration of justice on the law side of the court, can- 
not he satisfactorily wrought out through one form of action, 
by vlich the defendant is summoned to answer a declaration, 
petition or complaint at law. Nor do I see any sufficient rea- 
$£on why a mistake in the selection of the forum should dismiss 
the rarties litigant from court, the result of which is often 
fatal. The imposition of costs upon a meritorious but unfor- 
tune te suitor would seem to be a sufficient punishment either 
for the mistake of his attorney or that of the court. 

It must be admitted, however, that an argument against 
any radical change in procedure is presented in the considera- 
tion that thereby the courts enter upon a new era of con- 
struction, and we discard the judicial work of years upon the 
existing system—committing, as it were, a species of intellectual 
vardaltism. No suggestion is more calculated to cause a mental 
shiver among gentlemen of the legal profession. Regard must 
also be had for the feelings of a certain class of lawyers, in 
whkcse heads the bump of veneration is large, and who feel a 
sacred trust to preserve for posterity, at least some of the 
instrun ents of ancient warfare. There is ground for honorable 
con.promise between all classes,.between the lawyer, who, with 
Blackstcne’s complacency can still look upon the com- 
mor. law, with its wager of battle and wager of law, 
as the perception of human wisdom, and his somewhat skepti- 
cal brother who believes we inherited a precious casket, but 
covered with much of ancient dust. All that is necessary is 
to modernize an old weapon by putting on a new edge—simply 
ex‘end the action of assumpsit so as to cover sealed as well as 
unsealed contracts. We will then have a simple and reason. 
able classification—ejectment for the recovery of real estate, 
detinue for repossessing personal property, trespass on the case 
for all injuries ex delicto and assumpsit for all wrongs ex con- 
tractu. This suggestion was made some years ago by a dis- 
tinguished member of the present Court of Appeals, and it is 
confidently expected that the present Legislature will effect 
this simple but valuable reform, to accomplish which a bill is 
now pending. Can any lawyer state a substantial objection to 
it? It seems remarkable that this reform was not effected years 
ago, when trespass on the case was authorized in all cases 
where trespass vi et armis would lie. The extension proposed 
in the remedy of assumpsit does not destroy or impair any ex- 
isting remedy. Debt and covenant will still remain in all their 
vigor and with all their limitations; and no practitioner need 
ever do violence to his sense of the eternal fitness of things by 
bringing an action of assumpsit upon one of those solemn in- 
struments, wherein the sanctity consists, not in the substance 
or extent of the obligation, but merely in an artificial decora- 
tion after the name of the signer. 

There is, however, one superiority in the action of covenant, 
which will call attention to what, I conceive, is a much needed 
reform in debt and assumpsit; namely, the narrow and logical 
scope of the general issue of non est factum. But why should 
the law provide that, except by leave of Court, a defendant 
who has pleaded non est factum, shall not plead any other plea 
‘inconsistent therewith, leaving the defendant in any other 
form of action based on a written instrument to file inconsist- 
ent pleas at his pleasure, even though he has denied his hand- 
writing under oath by filing an affidavit with the plea, which 
puts the fact in issue? 

The latitude allowed under the general issue in debt and as- 
sumpsit is all wrong, and in assumpsit illogical. It seems set- 
tled that under the plea of nil debet or non assumpsit, any de- 
fense n ay be proved except tender, bankruptcy and the statute 
of limitations. And the violation of principle has been only 
partially remedied by the Code. The general issue should be 
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confined to the denial of the essential facts in the statemen; 
of the plaintiff's cause of action, and all matter by way of cop. 
fession and avcidance should be pleaded separately, and never 
adn.itted under a general traverse. It is a reproach that the 
true principles of pleading should be better exemplified in the 
rules of preceeding prescribed’ for justices courts than in’the 
practice which at present obtains in the circuit courts. 4 
form in pleading, which was effected even in England more 
than fifty years ago, should, it seems to me, receive the hearty 
suppert of the bar of this generation and age. 

There is anotrer bill before the Legislature deserving of 
our indcrsen ent, and for which we are indebted to Mr. Ambler 
of the Parkersburg bar. It is intended to remedy the narrow 
corstruction placed upon section 19 of chapter 131 in the case 
of Hoffman v. Bircher, 22 W. Va. 537, and to adopt the more 
liberal view of the Court of Appeals of Virginia in Bush y. 
Campbell 26 Grat. 428 and Muse v. Farmers’ Bank 27 Great. 254, 

The section mentioned provides: “In an action founded on 
contract against two or more defendants, although the plaintiff 
may be barred as to one or more of them, yet he may have 
judgment against any other or others of the defendants against 
whom he would have been entitled to recover if he had sued 
them only on the contract alleged in the declaration.’ Our Sy 
preme Ccurt has declined to hold that under this section a 
plaintiff may bring his joint action against defendants alleged 
to be jointly bound and recover against some of the defend- 
ants, when his joint action as to others of said defendants js 
barred by a defense which showed that no such contract with 
said defendants ever existed. Under the construction given 
this statute by the Virginia court, if the plaintiff alleges a joint 
contract against five, but on the trial it appears that only three 
were bound, judgment is entered against the three, while un- 
der the West Virginia construction, the whole action fails, and 
the plaintiff must commence anew with the risk of being barred 
on the second trial. 

The common count alone is a perversion of pleading, but the 
common count supported by a bill of particulars approaches 
the perfection of simplicity. While section 11 of chapter 125 
covers the common count in assumpsit, no provision is made 
fcr a bill of particulars to supplement the common count in debt, 
Wrile relief may be had by appealing to the discretion of the 
court under section 46 of chapter 130, the statute should be 
mandatory in the one form of action as in the other. 

All statutes which tend to relief from unnecessary costs and 
delay in the preparation for trial should commend themselves 
to the good sense of the profession, and much has been ac- 
com plished in this direction by the terms put upon the defend- 
ant when the plaintiff has filed an affidavit in support of a 
claim for money arising out of contract. But here again an 
artificial distinction seems to be drawn between debt and as- 
sumpsit. The statute first provides that judgment shall be 
entered for the amount stated in the plaintiff's affidavit in the 
ebsence of a plea supported by an affidavit in the form pre- 
scribed. But under its subsequent provisions, if the case be one 
in wlich there is an order for an inquiry of damages, although 
the defendant may not plead except he file the statutory affi- 
aavit, the affidavit of the plaintiff is only legal evidenee on 
the inquiry. As the defendant may appear without pleading to 
the facts, the whole question is left open as to the right of the 
defer.dant to introduce evidence on the question of the plaintiff's 
dan-ages. It seems to me that the weight to be given the 
| laintiff’s affidavit in support of an ordinary mercantile account 
skcould not vary with the form of proceeding. 


I would also call attention to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the law in reference to pleas which must be filed at rules, 
especially since the decision of our Supreme Court which al. 
lows a writ to be sued out, executed and returned during the 
whole or any part of ore day. The statute prescribing the 
county in which suit is to be conmenced is simple and reason- 
able. An objection to the jurisdiction of the court, based on 
the fact that the defendant is sued out of the county of his resi- 
dence or in which the cause of action arose, is not frivolous. 
On the contrary, a disregard of the statute may result in griev- 
ous hardship to the defendant. Yet the law leaves it practically 
at the caprice of the plaintiff whether the defendant shall have 
an oppertunity to interpose the objection. Why should the law 
allow a full month for the defendant to cogitate upon and plead 
a variance in the writ from the declaration, which the same 
law says shall be amendable, and yet fix no definite period of 
time in which the defendant may avail himself of a meritorious 
deferse to the suit as brought. This defect has become more 
glaring under the construction now put upon the present re 
mcval act of Congress by which a suit is transferred from the 
State tribunal to the Federal Court. The defendant being re 
quired to file his petition and bond at or before the time when 
he is required to make any plea under the State practice, it 
results that his right may expire before he has had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising it. The Legislature should promptly cor 
rect this anomalous condition of the law, and allow a fixed rea 
scnable time from the service of the writ to file any plea au- 
thcrized by law. 

Any enlightened system of administering justice should 
maintain the right of either party to appeal to the conscienct 
of his advereary, and that at a time and place different from 
his examine tion as a witness upon the trial of the cause. Many 
States previde for tris by what is called the examination before 
trial. The right exists under our system of jurisprudence, but 
the machinery for its exercise is dilatory and complicated; 
namely, the Bill of Discovery. Why should we not adopt the 
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LeonarD A. Jones, Esq., author of the remarkable 
series of Law Books on Mortgages, etc., writes as follows of 


Mr. Beach’s work in the American Law Review of St. Louis. 


“The following are the noteworthy characteristics of this work. 
The text is clearly written; the unsettled and disputed questions of 
the law are stated and discussed with unusual care and good judg- 








ment; the language of the courts in deciding important questions 
is quoted wherever possible; the latest decisions are given much 
prominence ; and the whole work is arranged in an orderly and con- 
venient way. About six thousand cases are cited in the notes. * * * 
The ultimate test of the value of a law treatise comes in the use of 
it, and a comparison of the decisions with the author’s presentation 
of the subject in his text. So far as we have been able to examine 
the book in this way, it stands the test well. In fact, the more we 
ee examined it, the more we are impressed with its worth and use- 
‘ulness.” 
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simple ferm of substituting interrogations to be filed in actions 
of law? It will not be an untrie@ experiment, for the change 
was nade in Virginia as long ago as the Code of 1849, and has 
continued ever since. It was omitted from our Code of 1869, 
apparently under the view that the right of parties under the 
statute to testify in their own behalf and to examine their ad- 
versarier as witnesses, had rendered the principle of a Bill of 
Disc. very otsolete. This error was clearly exposed in the case 
of Russell v. Dickeschild, 24 W. Va. 61. 

The mention of the statute allowing parties in interest to 
testify suggests a grave omission in the exceptions to the right. 
Do not the seme considerations which forbid a party to the 
suit or one interested in the event thereof to be examined as a 
witness in regard to any personal transaction or communica- 
tion had with a deceased person as agvninst his representatives 
apply with almost as much force when the trarsaction or com- 
munication has been had with a deceased agent of the party 
against whom the evidence is offered? This omission becomes 
more serious when considered with reference to corporations, 
which can only act by agent. The statute seems to me too lax. 

It is the moral as well as the legal right of a creditor 
to reach the property of his debtor in excess of the exemptions 
allowed by law. I cannot help thinking, that the provisions of 
section 4 of chapter 141 are woefully defective, and I appeal to 
the exy erience of any lawyer who has tested their efficiency, or, 
rather, their inefficiency. The judgment creditor ought not to 
be limited to interrogatories furnished the debtor in advance, 
neither should the commissioner be the sole judge of whether an 
answer is evasive. I submit that it would be a great improve- 
ment, and would infuse some vitality in this proceeding, to re- 
quire the debtor to appear and answer orally any and all in- 
turrcgatcries propounded either for the purpose of discovering 
his prorerty or ascertaining any fraudulent transfer thereof. 
The pleading and practice on the equity side of the court can 
be ccrtemplated with great satisfaction. The bill is no longer 
a “thrice told tale,”’ and is greatly simplified in all its parts; 
no fictilious weight is allowed the answer under oath; the issue 
is easily reached on bill, answer and general replication; the 
necessity of a separate suit by cross bill is obviated; the method 
of taking the evidence guards against surprise, and renders 
the recor’ certain and easy for an appeal. Still, with all the im- 
preven-ents effected by the Code, chancery causes do drag, and 
clients grow very tired. Cannot an amelioration be accom- 
plished by incorporating into the statute wholly or in part the 
first of the equity rules which regulate the practices in the 
Circuit Courts of the United States, and which is as follows: 

“The Circuit Courts, as courts of equity, shall be deemed 
always open for the purpose of filing bills, answers and other 
readings, for issuing and returning mesne and final process, 
and commissions, and for making and entering all interlocutory 
motions, orders, rules, and other proceedings preparatory to 
the hearing of all causes upon their merits.” A step has al- 
ready been taken in this direction by allowing an order of ref- 
trence to be entered in vacation. 

There is an important question concerning our equity prac- 
tice that I should like very much to hear discussed in this as- 
Scciaticn. It has been asserted that the Supreme Court has in 
effect held that the defendant cannot take depositions in ad- 
Vance of filing his answer, and I am told that it has been so 
ruled in the Circuit. I have never known an answer to be 
bo at rules, and certainly the practice is not to doit. The 

ute gives the defendant the absolute right to file an answer 
at any time before fi:al decree, and so liberally was the statute 
ae by the Court of Appeals of Virginia that the de- 
*ndant was held entitled to file his answer even after a decree 
ee drawn up and indorsed by the court but not actually 
net b upon the order book. Now, the filing of an answer does 

i y the express wording of the statute, as well as on general 

eet: entitle the defendant as a matter of right to a con- 
t . 9 for the purpose of a evidence. To hold, then, 
et mY defer dant cannot take depositions before the coming 
ate € an:wer, and at the same time maintain he shall have 
rtinuance after the filing of the answer to obtain his evi- 
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dence, is to put him at the mercy of the plaintiff, who either has 
a prima facie case upon bill and exhibits or on such depositions 
as he may have taken before the sitting of the court. It may 
not be unreasonable to hold that the defendant should not be 
permitted before answering to take evidence in support of af- 
firmative matter on his part, but I cannot conceive of any sub- 
stantial reason why he may not at any time proceed to dis- 
prove the plaintiff's own case as stated in the bill. If the rule 
as asserted exists, then the statute, which secures the right 
to file an arswer at any time before final decree, is a trap. 
The subject of remedial law may properly involve a ref- 
erence to the administration of justice in the Appellate Court of 
last resert. When Lord Eldon occupied the woolsack, it was 
a much disec.ssed question which was preferable, the speedy in- 




































































justice of one of his subordinates, or the almost interminable 
methods threugh which the Chancellor himself worked out 
equity. Of course, Appellate Courts, to be satisfactory, must 
transact their business with reasonable dispatch. Where it has 
not been done, either through the dilatory habits of the judges, 
or an accumulation of cases too rapid for the membership of 











the court, it has generally resulted in the hasty creation of 
commissions or auxiliary appellate tribunals, whose work has 
seldom been satisfactory. An experiment on a large scale in 

















this direction is now being tried, through the creation of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, which Congress or- 
ginized to relieve the burdens of the Supreme Court and to ef- 








fectiate a more rapid disposition of cases in appeal from the 
lower Federal tribunals One serious objection to the constitu- 
tion of these courts lies in the fact that the members are not ex- 
clusively appellate judges. The habits of mind that may me most 
desirable in a nisi prius judge are not such as should be contin- 
ued unr odified on the appellate bench. 


The people of thig State may well be congratulated upon 
the industry of the judges of their Supreme Court, and those 
judges may well be commiserated on the niggardly compensa- 
tioa which the people make in return for their arduous labors. 
The disratch of business in the court is all that could be desired. 
I have known a case disposed of in July by the Circuit Court 
to be on the argument document in the following September 
term of the Supreme Court. 

But there are two criticisms recently made by Judge Dillon 
to which all appellate courts may hearken. Abreviated to some 
extent, but stated in his own language, they are as follows: 

“The first is that the submission of causes upon printed 
briefs is favored, and oral arguments at the bar are dis- 
cc araged, and the time allowed therefor is usually inadequate. 

“On this subject I hold very strong opinions, but also hold 
that no opinion can be too strong. As a means of enabling the 
court to understand the exact case brought thither for its judg- 
ment, as a r-eans for eliciting the very truth of the matter, both 
of law and fact, there is no substitute for oral argument—none. 
I distrust the soundness of the decision of any court of any 
novel or complex case which has been submitted wholly on 
briefs. Speaking, if I may be allowed, from my‘own experience, 
I alwavs felt a reasonable assurance in my own judgment when 
I had ratiently heard all that opposing counsel could say to me, 
and a very diminished faith in any judgment given in a diffi- 
cult cause not orally argued. Mistakes, errors, fallacies and 
flaws elude us, in spite of ourselves, unless the case is pounded 
and bammered at the bar. This mischievous substitute of 
printer’s ink for face to-face argument impoverishes our case 
law at its very source, since it tends to prevent the growth of 
able lawyers, who are developed only in the conflict of the bar, 
and of great judges, who can become great only by the aid that 
surreunds them. What lawyer will prepare for a thorough 
argument at the bar, when he knows he will not have the time 
to present it. * * * The other practice among some, I fear 
many, of the appellate courts, which injuriously affects our case 
law, is the practice of assigning records of causes submitted 
on printed arguments to one of the judges to look into and write 
an opinion withcut a previous examination of the record and 
arguments of the judges in consultation. This course ought to 
be forbidden, peremptorily forbidden, by statute. What is the 
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most aifficult function of an appellate court? It is, I think, 
after the record is fully opened and the argument understood, 
to determine precisely upon what point or points the judgment 
of the case ought to rest. This most delicate and important of 
all judicial duties ought always to be performed by the judges 
in full ce nference, before the record is delivered to one of their 
numter to write the opinion of the Court, which, when written, 
sheuld be confined to the precise grounds thus predetermined. 
In respect to oral arguments, the time allowed therefor, the 
willingness to hear counsel, and full discussion and conference 
among the judges in the presence of each other prior to de- 
cision or assigning the record to a judge to write the opinion, 
the Supreme Court of the United States is a model for every 
appellate tribunal in the country.” 

The question of the advantage of oral argument on which 
Judge Dillon lays such strong stress depends largely on the 
manner in wkich the law allews the Appellate Court to carry on 
its business. If the court is compelled to sit at one place to 
hear, and travel to another place to decide, causes, and months 
elapse between the submission and the decision, the oral argu- 
ment is a needless labor to the lawyer and an unnecessary,con- 
sumption of the court’s time. The Supreme Court of the United 
States enjoys the advantage of holding a continuous session 
at once place, under the most favorable conditions for deciding 
cases promptly after their submission. Does any one believe its 
work would be as satisfactorily performed if it was compelled 
by law to wander throughout the country? It is well known 
that our Supreme Ccurt desires to lose its peripatetic character, 
and to secure a permanent home, and the profession should be 
magnanimous enough if not to aid, at least not to thwart, this 
movement. The bar should consider as a sacred duty resting 
upon it to lay aside every personal consideration, and, with un- 
selfish devotion, co-operate with the judges in any and every 
way to secure the best possible results in the final administra- 
tion of justice. 

While it seems to be expected that papers read before this 
associaticn shculd be prepared with a view to elicit discussion, 
I have cnly scught to indicate a few changes in the remedial 
law, which I hope will command general approval. It must 
always be borne in mind that reforms are most successfully ac- 
coinplisked throvgh small and cautious beginnings. 








A PROPOSED NEW JURY SYSTEM. 





Justice George C. Barrett, of the Supreme Court of Mew 
York, has devised a system for the formation of a trial jury 
in criminal cases that he feels sure will remedy many of the 
evils of the present system. He will prepare a bill containing 
the remedial changes and innovations which he deems neces- 
sary, and present the same to the Legislature in January next. 

The bill at present is in no wise complete. Justica Barrett 
will carefully weigh all its provisions, in consultation with his 
fellow-justices and with the most distinguished members of 
the New York bar. Justice Barrett has been on the bench for 
thirty years. It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance to the people of a law that his experience and learn- 
ing teach him is necessary to the impartial and efficient admim- 
istration of justice. In a recent interview on the matter 
printed in The World Justice Barrett said: ; 

I have, I think—nay, I am sure—I have found a way to 
secure quickly a fair and impartial jury to try such a case as 
that we have just finished,” referring to the case of Police 
Inspector McLaughlin, wherein two trials were had, in each 
of which some three weeks was consumed in obtaining the 
jury. “If my plan becomes a law I will have served the people 
of New York better than any decision I have made—better 
than by all the decisions I have made. For I will have es- 
tablished a principle. 

I have been iong considering this subject, and my conclu- 
sions have lately been verified. At first the idea of some 
method like that employed in obtaining a struck jury presented 
itself to me. I speak, of course, of the trial of a case about 
which there has been an outburst.of popular clamor, about 
which the newspapers have been full, about which every man 
has, or thinks he has, an opinion. 

Let me briefly explain to you, a layman, the method of 
procuring a struck jury. When it appears that a fair and im- 
partial trial of an issue of fact or of an important or intricate 
case cannot be had, the court, on the application of one or 
other party to it, may direct the clerk or the deputy clerk or 
the Commissioner of Jurors tc. select from the jury lists or 
books forty-eight persons whom he deems most indifferent be- 
tween the parties and best qualified to try the issue. The of- 
ficial selecting the persons must make and certify a list of 
those forty-eight names. Then, on the day fixed, the party on 
whose application the special jury was directed to be struck, 
or his attorney, may first strike from the list one name, and 
so alternately until each party has struck out twelve names. 
Then twenty-four names remain on the list—from them a jury 
must be formed. The court, however, has the same power to 
excuse or discharge a juror and to cause additional jurors to 
be drawn or talesmen to attend, as upon an ordinary jury 
trial. And if in the first instance it has appeared to the court 
that the clerk or the Commissioner of Jurors is interested in 
the action, or is related to either of the parties, or is not in- 
different between them, the court must appoint two disinter- 
ested persons to strike the jury, and the court may, in its dis 
cretion, in any case, appoint two such persons to strike the 
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vital defect of its application, or of any method immediately 
like it, in such a case as that we have just finished, is thay 
area of selection of the jurors is too narrow. The crimina} lay 
wisely leans toward the defendant. The conscience of the 
people, their sense of what is just and right, would not be an. 
tirely satisfied by the selection of jurors from such a Himitey 
area, from such a narrow field. 

Now, here is what I propose and what I will embody ing 
bill to be presented to the Legislature next January, after 
have consulted with my fellow judges and with such me 
of the bar as Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Mr. Elihu Root and Mr 
William B. Hornblower—carefully consulted, because the pj 
must be in such form when it is presented as to repel, in { 
by its own force and fairness, any objection that may be made 
to it. 

I will propose that the Appellate Division of the Sup 
Court be given power to appoint a special Commissioner 
Jurors for New York—for it is with New York alone I wouy 
deal; they seem to get along very well with the present jury 
system up the State. This special Commissioner of Jun, 
shall be appointed in addition to the Commissioner of Juron, 
whose office now exists, and he shall hold office for life or a 
long as he proves himself worthy of such high office. The fag 
that he is appointed by the Justices of the Supreme Court, Ap 
pellate Division, who will never try a case, will prove to th 
people that he is entirely removed from politics or politica] jp. 
fluence; that he is selected—as he will be—solely because y 
his ability and his high character. 

This special Commissioner of Jurors can have assistants 
if necessary, and a bureau. It will be his duty to select from 
the 50,000 names from which trial jurors are now selected 2% 
names of men of the very highest standing in the community, 
men of an order even higher than those who serve on th 
Grand Jury; men of unblemished reputation, leading merchants, 
leading bankers, men of affairs. By selecting 2,500 such me 
—and it would be easy enough to find them—the objection t 
the system that has just suggested itself to me is eliminate, 
The area of selection is, of course, more confined than unde 
the present system, but it is not too closely drawn. Ther 
are 2,500 men to select a jury from, 2,500 men against whos 
character and standing, in the first place, no possible objec 
tion can be urged. 

The law I will propose will direct that these 2,500 men shall 
be exempt from all jury duty, save when such circumstances 
arise as prompted the creation of this special jury. Each om 
of them will certainly not be called on to serve more tha 
once in five years; perhaps not more than once in ten year 
There is no hardship in that, and so each one must be given 
to understand that, when he is called on to serve, he must lay 
all else aside and willingly obey. The Special Commissioner 
of Jurors having chosen the 2,500 names, he must visit the 
men chosen and learn their qualifications as to property to 
serve as jurors and their qualification as to education and in- 
telligence. He will easily convince them that the choice of 
them as special jurors is am honor, an epaulet, and they wil 
be the more ready to serve. 

But the decision as to when it is necessary to draw a jury, 
from these 2,500 will not rest with the trial judge of the crim- 
inal court. According to the proposed law, when it appear 
that it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to gets 
fair and impartial jury to try a case, either party to the cas 
can apply to a Justice of the Supreme Court in chambers ani 
state the circumstances surrounding the case. The Supreme 
Court Justice may then, in his discretion, order that a special 
jury be drawn from the 2,500, if he does so order. The Special 
Commissioner of Jurors will draw from the box in which the 
2.500 names are kept, say 75 or 100 names, and these me 
would be called as talesmen. 

Pray observe the advantages of such a course. The & 
lection of a jury would be infinitely shortened, because each 
talesman’s intelligence would be apparent and there would be 
no doubt as to his qualifications as to property and education. 
He would have to be questioned only to look for grounds for 
a challenge for implied bias, such as whether he is related t 
any party in the case—which would be extremely improbable- 
whether he has conscientious scruples against punishment with 
death, if the case be a capital one. And, indeed, most of the 
grounds of challenge for implied bias would soon disappeér, 
such as having served on the Grand Jury which found the 
dictment or having served as a jrror in a civil action brought 
against the defendant for the act charged as a crime. Be 
sides, such talesmen would have to be questioned as to aly 
personal bias he might have in the case, or any personal 
knowledge of the facts in it. But almost every one, being 4 
man of honor and intelligence, would qualify as a juror under 
the very provision of the law that so much delayed the pre 
curing of a jury im the trials we have just finished, that the 
previous expression or formation of an opinion or impression 
in reference to the guilt or innocence of the defendant, or 4 
present opinion or impression im reference thereto, is not ® 
sufficient ground of challenge for actual bias, to any pers” 
otherwise legally. qualified, if he declares, on oath, that he 
lievey that such an opinion or impression will not influence his 
verdict, and that he can render an impartial verdict accord 
to the evidence, and the court is satisfied that he does not & 
tertain such a present opinion or impression as would influ- 
ence his verdict. 

In a word, such an ideal juror would arrive at a veri = 
the evidence, and the evidence alone. Not only would an 
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nse amount of time be saved, but a vast amount of money 
would be saved the county. For there would be no necessity 
to lock up a jury of such men, s0 chosen. Each would return 
to his home at the end of each day’s proceeedings, and the 
jury need only be confined during their deliberation on a ver- 

. It is a mistaken idea that the law requires a jury to be 
confined from the beginning to the end of a trial. We are not 
always entirely fortunate in jurors, and we lock them up to 
remove them from temptation, and to keep away those who 
might try to tempt or influence them. But what necessity 
would there be to lock up suca a juror as J. Pierpont Morgan, 
to mention a name at random. No one would dare to approach 
him. As well lock up the judge. 

Consider, too, the result of a verdict of a jury so chosen. 
If they found @ man guilty, the people would say, ‘“‘That man 
js guilty,” and they would believe in his guilt and would look 
with disfavor on efforts to secure a new trial. If they found 
an acquittal the people would be satisfied of the defendant’s 
innocence. If such a jury disagreed there would be none of 
the suspicions that now arise, ofttimes unjustly, when juries 
disagree. The people would say, “There are honest and rea- 
sonable doubts of that defendant’s guilt, for it was not proven 
to the satisfaction of so many honest men.” And the people 
would look with disfavor on the second trial of a man as to 
whose guilt such a jury had reasonable doubts. Again, the 
decision of a jury so chosen would put off for twenty-five years, 
at least, the time when the verdict of a majority of a jury will 
stand. That is much to be desired. I favor unanimity in a 
verdict. The people's sense of right and justice would not now 
be entirely satisfied by the verdict of a majority of the jury.” 

Then Justice Barrett turned to another subject almost 
equally important. 

“I will also offer a proposition to change the method of 
selecting the ordinary trial jury,’’ he said. ‘‘Now all the 50,000 
names are in one box. I will suggest that they be placed in 
four boxes; that the Commissioner of Jurors ascertain, as far 
as possible, in what season it is most convenient for a citizen 
to serve as a juror; that one box be for January, February and 
March, one for April, May and June, one for July, August and 
September and one for October, November and December. 
Then the man’s name can be placed in the box of the season 
during which he suffers least hardship by serving on a jury. 
Iam impelled to make this suggestion by the excuses that are 
made to me by citizens summoned to serve. One man says: 
‘Judge, if this were January, I would be very glad to serve, 
but just now it will be the ruination of my business.’ Another 
says in January: ‘Judge, if this were June, 1 would willingly 
serve, but if I neglect my affairs now I will suffer great loss. 
I think the preferences of the citizens will apportion themselves 
throughout the year about equally, so that eacn juror can 
serve during the time most convenient to him. I will also pro- 
pose that a citizen will not ordinarily be required to serve for 
more than fifteen days, including Saturdayc, in one year, and 
that having so served, he will not be called agair for two years. 
Now a man is liable to be called every year, year after year. 
I consider that somewhat of a hardship, and I would do away 
with it. In November,” Justice Barrrett conciuded, “I will 
formulate these propositions as a bill, after careful deliberation 
and consultation, and I will then ask the newspapers to print 
them in the form which we shall have arrived at, that we may 
have a full and fair discussion of their provisions. If the 
people of New York approve of them, I do not think the Legis- 
lature will refuse to pass the bill.” 








THE VOCATION OF THE COMMON LAW. 


Address by Sir Frederick Pollock of England at the Com- 
mencement Exercises of Harvard Law School, June 26, 1896: 


“Twelve years ago, before I had formed any definite pur- 
pose of seeing with my own eyes and hearing with my own 
ears how the common law prospers on this side of the ocean, I 
exhorted those who heard my first lecture at Oxford to em- 
brace all opportunities of greeting with no stranger’s wel- 
come those brethren from the West who come to visit our 
ancient seats of learning in the name of our common tongue 
and common doctrine. Converting Scripture to the use of the 
moment in a manner which would have needed no justifica- 
tion or excuse for a medieval alwyer, I then made bold to 
say: ‘Benedictus qui venit in nomine legum Angliae.’ Since 
that time I have done what little I could do to fulfill my own 
a little enough, in any case, in comparison of the re- 
ward. 

“For within a year I found myself here, and I knew that 
the blessing had come back to me by 'this token among others; 
to wit, that before my acquaintance with my learned friend 
the Royall Professor was a quarter of an hour old we were 
deep in the question whether determinable estates in fee sim- 
dle are known to the common law, and, if so, what are the 
Properties of such an estate. 

“Now I am here this time at your express bidding. That 
honor you have been pleased to do me is, as regards myself, 
one of the most gratifying I have ever received. But I should 
fail to esteem it at its full worth if I were to take it as con- 
fined to my own person, and did not accept it as a mark of 
your friendly affection and remembrance addressed in this 
hour of your festal gathering to the bar and universities of 
the old country. ~ 

“And, as in private duty bound, I must especially rejoice 
in the office to which you have called me as being a fresh 








visible sign of the original bond that links this university, in 
name and in substance, with my own university of Cam- 
bridge in England. Standing on that venerable bond as a 
sufficient authority, I hold myself well entitled, here and now, 
to wish Harvard and its Law School continuance and in- 
crease of all good things in the name both of the profession 
at home and of the humanities which you most wisely deem 
an essential preparation for the study of the law. 

“It would be an idle task for me to praise the aims or 
the work of the Harvard Law School in this presence. For, 
although it would in truth be sincere, praise coming from 
your guest could not be above the suspicion of partiality for 
any one who chose to suspect, nor therefore could it carry 
much weight with any one still standing in need of conviction. 

“Still less would it befit this occasion to enter into a con- 
troversial discussion of actual or possible methods of legal 
instruction. , 

“Even if this law school were not past the stage of 
apologetics, it would be an impertinence not to suppose you 
better prepared to defend your own system, and better capable 
of judging the time, season and manner of any defense, than 
the most sympathetic of strangers. 

“There is one product of your school, however, that stands 
apart and can be judged on its independent merits; I mean 
the Harvard Law Review. Now this review has been in ex- 
istence only eight years, and within that time its coa- 
tributions to the history and science of our law have been of 
the utmost value. This is so far from being controvertible 
that it can hardly be called matter of opinion at all. 

“No such record of profitable activity has been shown with- 
in recent times by any other law school; and, although it is 
not necessary to. commit oneself to the correctness of this 
statement beyond the range of English-speaking countries, I 
do not know that there would be any great rashness in mak- 
ing it universal. 

“The singularly full and brilliant number of the review 
published in honor of Dean Langdell’s silver wedding with 
the school need not fear comparison with the festival col- 
lections of essays produced at any German university. The 
school that commands the services of such teachers and worx- 
ers is at all events a living power. Let us pass on to consider 
in what manner of sphere it works. 

“The fact of such a meeting as the present implies a 
greater matter than the merits of even the best law school. 
Harvard has sent out her sons to practice in the courts of 
many jurisdictions, and they return to her in no way estranged. 
Coming from England myself, I am here, as a lawyer, more 
at home than in Scotalnd. We are not a congress come 10- 
gether to compare notes of different systems, if haply we may 
understand one another and profit by an exchange of novel 
wares; we are not only of one speech, but of one rule; we 
talk freely of our law, the common law. 

“This is one of the things we do so naturally that it seers 
too simple for discussion. And yet it is among the wonders 
of history, and may not be wholly without philosophical bear- 
ings. If, as a certain school would have it, law be merely the 
command of a sovereign power, that which the Legislature 
of Massachusetts or New York or the United Kingdom has 
thought fit to ordain or permit; if law be this and 
nothing more, then it would seem that the historical 
and empirical coincidences between the commands it has 
pleased our respective political sovereigns to issue deserve much 
less importance than we have been accustomed to attach to 
them, and that there is no rational justification for your habit 
(ex-States) of citing English decisions more frequently than 
those of any other external jurisdiction. 


“If, om the other hand, our traditions, our professional 
habits of thought and our judicial practice are not foolish- 
ness, it would seem to be because the law is not an affair of 
bare literal precepts as the mechanical school would make it, 
but is the sense of justice taking form in peoples and races. 
The law of our English-speaking commonwealths on which 
the sun never sets is one law in many varieties, not many 
laws which happen to resemble one another in several particu- 


lars. 


“Historians and publicists may discuss how far the politi- 
cal separation of these States from the British crown was ben- 
eficial to the mother country and the emancipated family, 
what drawbacks were incident on either side to the advantages, 
and how far they were avoidable or not so. Lawyers may join 
them in regretting that the hostilities which at one time ac- 
tually took place between the United States and the French 
republic were not prolonged or not serious enough to bring 
about an Anglo-American alliance. For in that event we 
should not only have escaped the war of 1813, and learned to 
respect one another as comrades instead of adversaries in 
arms; not only might some great fraternal victory have an- 
ticipated Trafalgar, and the Napoleonic legend have been cut 
short in its career of mischief; but the exploits of our corm- 
bined naval strength would have directed the combined intel- 
lect of British and American jurists to the definition and im- 
provement of public law. 

“The law of nations would have been enriched with re- 
sults, possibly of greater intrinsic merit, assuredly of more 
commanding authority, than any that we have yet seen. But 
a common enmity—which in this case turned out, as regards 
the United States, to arise from transitory causes—was not 
enough to found an alliance within so short a time of the 
first embittered separation. Anyhow, there is little profit to 
be had from straying into the dreamland of events that did 
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not happen. And if any one should go so far on this line as to 
regret not only the manifestly regretable incidents of our sep- 
aration, but the fact that the independence of the United 
States was established fully, clearly and absolutely, I do not 
see how any of us, whether American or English, can be free 
as a lawyer to go aolng with him. 

“For without this perfect independence of local sovereignty 
and jurisdiction it would never have been made known how 
deep and firm is the organic unity of our legal institutions 
and science, which the shock of the severance and a century 
of independent judicial and legislative activity have left, in all 
essential features, untouched. 

“We need no witnesses, least of all in an assembly of law- 
yers, to prove the persistence of this unity. But on this west- 
ern side of the ocean it is more conspicuous than on the east- 
ern. The very multifariousness of tribunals and legislatures 
under a federal constitution drives you back from the vary- 
ing details of practice in this and that State to seek the foun- 
tain head of principle in the “entral ideas of the law. To guide 
and encourage this process is among the functions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; we need not attempt to 
measure it against the high constitutional and political duties 
assigned to that court, but at all events it is mainly in virtue 
of this office that the court is not only renowned, but influential 
far beyond the borders of its actual jurisdiction. Even the 
Supreme Court of the United States, however, must, in the 
long run, be what the training and temper of the legal pro- 
fession make it. And if we are to know what the profession 
at its best will be in the coming generation, we still have to 
look among those who are teaching and learning. If there 
be any seat of learning where this ideal of the essential unity 
of the common law in all its dwelling places has been wisely 
and diligently cherished, it is Harvard; if there be any teacher 
whose work has been steadfastly directed to this end, it is Mr. 
Langdell, whose long and excellent service to this school, and 
not only to this school, we are now happy to celebrate. 

“Mr. Langdell has insisted, as we all know, on the im- 
portance of studying law at first hand in the actual authorities. 
I am not sure whether this is the readiest way to pass exam- 
inations; that is, as the questions and the examiners may be. 
I do feel sure it is the best way, if not the only one, to learn 
law. 

“By pointing out that way Mr. Langdell has done excel- 
lently well. But the study he has inculcated by precept and 
example is not a mere letter worship of authority. No man 
has been more ready than Mr. Langdell to protest against the 
treatment of conclusions of law as semething to be settled 
by mere enumeration of decided points. 

“For the law is not a collection of propositions, but a 
system founded on principles; and, although judicial decisions 
are in our system the best evidence of the principles, yet 
not all decisions are acceptable or ultimately accepted, and 
principle is the touchstone by which particular decisions have 
to be tried. 

“Decisions are made, principles live and grow. This con- 
viction is at the root of all Mr. Langdell’s work, and makes 
his criticism not only keen, but vital. Others can give us 
rules; he gives us the method and the power that can test the 
reason of rules. And, therefore, as it seems to me, his work 
has been of a singularly fruitful kind, and profitable out of 
proportion to its visible bulk. Probably several of us have dis- 
sented, now and again, from this or that opinion of Mr. Lang- 
dell. 

“We may have been unable to concur in his deduction, or 
we may have thought that his reasoning was correct, but the 
received authorities were too strongly against him, and that 
he must be content with standing as the Cato of a vanquished 
cause. But none of us, I think, has ever failed to learn some-~ 
thing even when he could not follow. 

“For my own part, I have considered and reconsidered 
much of Mr. Langdell’s criticism; I have more than once, on 
‘a second or third time of reflection, come round to think with 
him; at all times, whether going side by side with Mr. Lang- 
dell: or withstanding him, I have felt, and the feeling has 
grown upon me with riper acquainiagce, that appreciation 
of his point of view was sure to bring one nearer the heart 
of the common law. 

“Now, it may be said, and truly, that the range of any one 
man’s work, even the best, is limited. We ‘have to see whether 
it is typical, one of like examples present and to come. Per- 
manent fruits can be assured only when the stock is multi- 
plied. 

“In the case before us we are encouraged in no small de- 
gree by the fact that Mr. Langdell stands eminent, but by no 
means alone. The same spirit in which he has taught and 
criticised has been carried by others not only into the literary 
exposition, but into the judicial development of the law. 

“The name of my friend Mr. Justice Holmes will already 
be in your minds. In England we can perhaps speak, for the 
moment, less cheerfully. We are still lamenting the loss of 
two great judges who most worthily represented this univer- 
sal and unifying spirit of our law (and I may the more fitly 
mention them here because you know them), Lord Hannen 
and Lord Bowen. That loss is all the greater because the be- 
setting danger of modern law is the tendency of complex 
facts and minute legislation to leave no room for natural 
growth, and to choke out the life of principles under a weight 
of dead matter which posterity may thing no better than a 
rubbish heap. And the continued divorce of the academical 
from the practical study of law in the old country is not, in 
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my opinion, a good thing either for the universities or for the 
inns of court. Nevertheless, the main stream runs clear, 

“Any one who follows the decisions of the House of Lonis 
and the Court of Ap from year to year will be Satisfied | 
think, that the sicefce of law is still as much alive in Eng. 
land as ever; and, so far as my opportunities of know 
have gone, I think you will be ready to warrant me in sq 
the same of the United States. Only we need, it seems to 
a little more self-confidence, a further touch of the q 
that Mr. Swinburne has somewhere called ‘an excellent arn. 
gance.’ Our medieval ancestors were certainly not lacking jy 
this quality; they might have done well, perhaps, if they could 
have saved a little of their superfluity for us. I will endeayo, 
to explain my meaning. 

“We have long given up the attempt to maintain that ip. 
common law fs the perfection of reason. Existing human jp. 
stitutions can only do their best with the conditions they 
work in. If they can do that within the reasonable margip tp 
be allowed for mistakes and accidents, they are justified j, 
their generation. Even their ideal is relative. What is beg 
for one race or one society, at a given stage of civilization, « 
not necessarily best for other races and societies at other 
stages. We cannot say that one set of institutions is in jtge 
better or more reasonable than another, except with reference 
express or implied to conditions that are assumed either to be 
universal in human societies, or to be not materially differen 
in ‘the particular cases compared. It may perhaps be safe tp 
assume, in a general way, that what is reasonable for Mass) 
chusetts is reasonable for Vermont. It would not be at aj 
safe to assume that everything reasonable for Massachusetr 
is reasonable for British India, nor, indeed, that within Britin 
India what will serve for Lower Bengal will equally wey 
serve for the Northwest frontier. The first right of every 
system, therefore, is to be judged in its own field, by its ow) 
methods and on its own work. It cannot be seen at its best, 
or even fairly, if its leading conceptions are forced into con. 
formity with an alien mold. A sure mark of the mere hanii. 
craftsman is to wonder how foreigners can get on with took 
in any different way from his own. 

“Thus in England one shall meet people who cannot u- 
derstand that the Scots do without any formal difference be. 
tween law and equity; as, on the other hand, I have known 
learned Scots fail to perceive that the common law doctrine 
of consideration, being unknown to the law of Scotland, js 
yet founded on the hard bottom of economic fact which every 
legal system has to strike somewhere. We now realize that 
the laws of every nation are determined by their own histori- 
cal conditions not only as to details, but as to structure; ani 
if we fail to attend to this we cannot duly appreciate the 
system as we find it at a given time. Many points of early 
Roman law remain obscure to us, notwithstanding more than 
half a century of the brilliant and devoted work of modem 
scholars, just because the historical conditions are matter of 
conjecture. In our own system the most elementary phrases 
of equity jurisprudence carry with them a vast burden of judi- 
cial and political conflict; and the range of activity left open 
to the Court of Chancery in Blackstone’s time can be under- 
stood only when we have mastered both the strength and the 
weakness of the action on the case two centuries earlier. But 
history does not exclude reason and continuity, mo more than 
@& man’s parentage and companions prevent him from having 
a character of his own. Development is a process and nota 
succession of incidents. Environment limits and guides the 
direction of effort; it cannot create the living growth. 

“Hence it seems to follow that a system which is vital 
and really individual either must be resigned to remain in some 
measure inarticulate, or must have some account to give of 
itself that is not merely dogmatic and not merely external 
history, but combines the rational and the historical element. 
In other words, its aims are not completely achieved unless 
it has a philosophy; and that philosophy must be its own. 
This we recognize freely enough as regards other systems, It 
appears to us quite natural that Roman law should have it 
proper conceptions and terminology. We think no worse of the 
Roman law of property for starting from the conception of 
absolute ownership rather than the conception of estates, no 
worse of ‘the Roman law of injuries by negligence for being 
developed by way of commentary on a specific statute and 
not, as with us, through judicial analogies of the similar n- 
tion of trespass, aided by statute only so far as the Statute 
of Westminster was necessary for the existence of actions om 
the case. 

“What I desire to suggest is that, as we allow this liberty 
to others as matter of right, we shoulda not be afraid of claim 
ing it for ourselves; that, if English-speaking lawyers ar 
really to believe in their own science, they must seek a genv- 
ine philosophy of the common law, and not be put off with 4 
surface dressing of Romanized generalities. 

“Take, for example, the Germanic idea which lies at the 
root of our whole law of property, the idea of seisin. So much 
has this idea been overlaid with artificial distinctions and re- 
finements in the course of seven centuries ‘that it is possible 
even for learned persons to treat it as obsolete. Nevertheles 
it is there still. - Actual enjoyment and contro! of land oF 
goods, the recognition of peaceable enjoyment and control 4 
deserving the protection of the law, the defense of them 
against usurpation, and, at need, restitution by the power of 
the State for the person who has been deprived by them by 
unauthorized force; these are the points that stand in the 
forefront of the common law when we take it as presented by 
its own history and in its native authority. 
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“Or, more briefly, possession guaranteed by law is with us 
a primary, not a secondary notion. Possession and rights to 
possess are the subject matter of our remedies and forms of 
action. The notion of ownership, as the maximum of claim cr 
right in a specific thing allowed by law, is not primary, but 
developed out of conflicting claims to possession and disposal. 
He is the ‘true owner who has the best right to possess, and to 
set or leave others in his place fortified with like rights and 
exercising like powers over the thing in question. 


“This is the line of development indicated by our own au- 
thorities. It leads us gradually from ‘the crude facts to the ar- 
tificial ideas of law, from the visible will and competence of 
the Germanic warrior to use his arms against any intruder on 
his homestead to the title, rights and priorities of the modern 
holder of stock or debentures. It is impossible here to follow 
the steps; they form a long and sometimes intricate history. 
But is the process on the face of it absurd? Is there 
anything unreasonable about it? Can one assign any 
obvious objection against using the genius of our own 
laws as the most promising guide to their fundamental ideas? 
As it is, our students, not to say the books they put their 
trust in, are in little better plight than our learned ancestors 
of the eighteentth century. They too commonly start with a 
smattering of Roman doctrine taken directly or indirectly 
from Justinian, then find (as they needs must) a great gulf 
betwen Roman and English methods, and lastly make des- 
Derate endeavors to span it with a sort of magic bridge by 
invoking supposed mysteries of feudalism which, in truth, are 
inno way to the purpose; and they are still on the wrong side 
when all is done. ' 


“Is there any real need for this trouble? I venture to 
think not. Let us dare to be ‘true to ourselves, and, even 
if the first steps seem less easy (for everybody thinks he 
knows by the light of nature what ownership is, and resents 
being undeceived), we shall find increasing light instead of 
gathering darkness as we go farther on the way. We may 
smile at our medieval ancestors’ anxiety to keep something 
tangible to hold on to, their shrinking from incorporeal things 
as something uncanny, their attempts, as late as the four- 
teenth century, to give delivery of an advowson by the handle 
of the church door; their Germanic simplicity may be called 
tude and materialistic; but at all events they did their best 
to keep us in sight of living facts. 


“In some respects they failed; we cannot deny it. It is no 
fault of theirs that the arbitrary legislation of the Tudor pe- 
tiod plunged us into a turbid ocean, vexed by battles of worse 
than fabulous monsters, in whose depths the gleams of a scin- 
tilal juris may throw a darkling light on the gambols of ex- 
ecutory limitations, a brood of coiling, slippery creatures ab- 
horred of the pure common law, or on the death-struggle of a 

estate sucked dry in the octopus-like arms of a resulting 
Use; while on the surface, peradventure, a shoal of equitable 
Temainders may be seen skimming the waves in flight from 
that insatiable enemy of their kind and an outstanding term. 
are some ravages of history that philosophy cannot re- 
Pair. and the repentance of later generations can at best only 





“Observe that when I defend our fathers I make no pre- 
tense of right to attack the Roman institutional system on its 
own ground. The history of Roman forms of action and Ro- 
man legal categories is quite different from ours. The Com- 
mon Law has never had a procedure answering to the Roman 
vindication. At first sight it may seem a small matter whether 
a man who finds his cattle in strange hands shall say: “Those 
are my beasts; it is no business of mine where you got them; 
I claim them because they are mine’ (which is the Roman 
way), or shall reverse the order of thought and say, ‘Where 
did you get those beasts? for they were mine, and you have 
no business to hold them against me’ (which is the Ger- 
manic way). 

“Practically, no doubt, the result may come to much the 
same thing; but the divergence of method goes pretty deep. 
The formulas of the Roman republican period are already 
more modern and abstract than ours, and the Roman lawyers 
of the Empire, when they began to systematize, had to con- 
struct their system accordingly. The fact that their work, in 
its main lines, has lasted to this day, and has stamped itself 
on the modern codes of not only Latin, but Teutonic nations, 
is enough to show that it was not ill done. 


“Only when modern admirers claim universal speculative 
supremacy for the Roman ideas and methods need we feel 
called upon to protest. In that case we must remind the 
too zealous Romanizer that the masters of modern Roman law, 
notwithstanding their advantages in systematic training and 
in having a comparatively manageable bulk of material, are 
still not much nearer than ourselves to the attainment of a 
unanimous or decisive last word on Possession, or Ownership, 
or divers other fundamental topics. 

“One might produce further examples to show the danger 
of being in haste to abandon our own methods, and the 
still greater dangers that arise from well-meant attempts to 
improve them by mixing them with others. Thus our native 
Common Law procedure is in essence contentious; it is a com- 
bat between parties in which the Court is only umpire. Our 
equity procedure, a sufficiently acclimatized exotic, but still 
an exotic, is in essence officious; it represents (though one can- 
not say that in modern times it has actually been) an active 
inquiry by the Court, aimed at extracting the truth of the 
matter in the Court’s own way. No one has put this contrast 
on record more clearly or forcibly than Mr. Langdell. Twenty 
years ago the authors of our Judicature Acts in England, 
men of the highest eminence, but trained exclusively in the 
chancery system, went about to engraft considerable parts of 
that system on the practice of the Courts of Common Law. 
What came of their good intentions? 

“Instead of the simplicity and substantial equity which 
they looked for, the new birth of justice was found to be per- 
plexed practice, vexatious interlocutory proceedings, and mul- 
tiplication of appeals and costs, so that for several years the 
latter state of the suitor was worse than the former. Repeated 
revision of the rules of court, and some fresh legislation, was 
needed before the reconstructed machine would work smooth- 
ly. But I may not pursue these matters here, and can only 
guess that perhaps American parallels might be found. I 
think I have shown thet the Common Law has a right to its. 
individuality, and, if we now turn to facts observable on this. 
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continent and elsewhere in order to see how that right main- 
tains itself in practice, I do not think we can fairly be ac- 
cused of taking refuge in empiricism. 

“The vitality of any coherent scheme of rules or doctrine 
may be tested in various ways. Among other tests, the power 
of holding or gaining ground in competition with rivals, and 
the faculty of assimilating new matter without being over- 
whelmed by it, are, perhaps, as good as any: 

“We shall find, I think, that in religious and philosophical 
debate each advocate concerns himself to justify the system 
of his choice according to these tests quite as much as to es- 
tablish its truth or superiority by demonstrative proof. If I 
may use the highest example w:athout offense, modern theology, 
so far as it is apologetic and not purely critical, pays much 
more attention to the general standing of Christianity in re- 
lation to modern ethics and civilization than to discussing the 
testimony of the apostles and evangelists as if it was a series 
of findings by a special jury. The plain man asks not what 
you can prove about yourself, but what you have done, and 
can do; and the philosopher may, perhaps, find more reason 
in this method than the plain man himself knows. Applying 
it 'to the case in hand, we see that the Common Law has had 
considerable opportunities and trials both in the East and in 
the West in presence of other systems. 

“In British India the general principles of our law, by a 
process which we may summarily describe as judicial appli- 
cation confirmed and extended by legislation, have in ithe 
course of this century, but much more rapidly within the 
last generation, covered the whole field of criminal law, civil 
wrongs, contract, evidence, procedure in the higher if not in 
the lower courts and a good deal of the law of property. 
Family relations and inheritance are the remaining stronghold 
of the native systems of personal law, which are fortified 
by their intimate connection with religious or semi-religious 
custom. 

“It is not much to say that a modified English law is thus 
becoming the general law of British India, for if the French 
instead of ourselves had conquered India the same thing must 
have happened, only that the ‘justice, equity and good con- 
science’ by which European judges had to guide themselves 
in default of any other applicable rule would have been 
Gallican and not Anglican. But it is something to say that 
the common law has proved equal to its task. The Indian penal 
code, which is English criminal law simplified and set in 
order, has worked for more than a generation, among people 
of every degree of civilization, with but little occasion for 
amendment. In the matter of business and commedce English 
law has not noly established itself, but has been ratified by 
deliberate legislation, subject to the reform of some few anoma- 
lies which we might have reformed at home ere now, and 
to the abrogation of some few rules that had ceased to be of 
much importance at home, and were deemed unsuitable for 
Indian conditions. 

“More than this, principles of equitable jurisprudence 
which we seldom have occasion to remember in modern Eng- 
lish practice have been successfully revived in Indian jurisdic- 
tions within our own time for the discomfiture of oppressive 
and fraudulent money-lenders. The details of procedure, both 
civil and criminal, have undergone much revision and trans- 
formation in British India, as in most other civilized countries 
and States; and there is doubtless much to be said of both 
success and failure in this department. But, since neither the 
praise nor the blame that may be due to modern codes of 
procedure can be said to touch the common law save in a 
very remote way, they do not concern us here. 

“Perhaps the assimilation of new matter is a yet stricter 
test of vital power than tenacity on old ground, or prevalence 
over enfeebled rivals. In this case the great example is the 
incorporation of the law merchant with the common law, and 
the immense development of commercial law that accom- 
panied and followed this process. Anglicized law merchant has 
become to a certain extent insular; but if we must admit so 
much to its disadvantage, I believe it is, on the other hand, 
a wider, richer and more flexible system than is ‘to be found 
in the commercial codes of France and her imitators, who 
have stereotyped mercantile usage and business habits as they 
existed in the seventeenth century. 

‘We have indeed preserved antiquated forms, but we pre- 
serve them because every cause and almost every word car- 
ries a meaning settled by modern decisions. A policy of ma- 
rine insurance is, to our current maritime law, somewhat as 
a text of the Praetor’s edict to a title of the digest built upon 
it. And this does not prevent further development. The courts 
cannot contradict what has already been settled as law, but 
the power of taking up fresh material is still alive, as we have 
been assured by high authority in England within the present 
generation. 

“Can we rest here in contemplating the past work and 
present activity of the common law? We cannot forbear, I 
think, to look to the future and consider what security we 
have for the maintenance of this vital unity. Ten years ago 
the — Court of the United States declared, in a judg- 
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ment of admirable clearness and good sense, which, I t 
will be followed in England when the occasion comes, that 
matters of general commercial principle ‘a divergence of the 
law as administered on the two sides of the Atlantic . ane 
greatly to be deprecated.’ Shall this remain for all time a 
mere deprecation, appealing forcibly, no doubt, to the best 
sense of our highest tribunals, but still subject to 
human accidents? Is there not any way, besides ang 
beyond the discussion of lawyers in books and otherw 
of assisting our ultimate authorities to agree? Would not 
the best and surest way be that in matters of great weight 
and general importance to the common law they should assist 
one another? Certainly there are difficulties in the way of any 
such process; but is there in truth any insuperable difficulty? 
The House of Lords, as we know, is entitled to consult the 
judges of the land, though not bound either to consult them 
in any particular case, or, when they are consulted, to decide 
according to their opinion or that of the majority. 


“There is nothing I know of in our constitution to- pre 
vent the House of Lords, if it should think fit, from desiring 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
some indirect process, if not directly, and as a matter of per. 
sonal favor, to communicate their collective or individual 
opinions on any question of general law; nor, I should appre. 
hend, can there be anything in the constitution of that most 
honorable court or the office of its judges to prevent them from 
acceding to such a request if it could be done without preju- 
dice to their regular duties. It would be still easier for the 
Privy Council, a body whose ancient powers have never grown 
old, and whose functions have never ceased to be expansive 
and elastic, to seek the like assistance. 

“Could the precedent be made once or twice in an informal 
and semi-official manner, it might safely be left to posterity 
to devise the means of turning a laudable occasional usage 
into a custom clothed with adequate form. As for the diffi- 
culties, they are of the kind that can be made to look for- 
midable by persons unwilling to move, and can be made to 
vanish by active good will. Objections on the score of dis- 
tance and delay would be inconsiderable, not to say frivolous, 
From Westminster to Washington is for our mails and dis- 
patches hardy so much of a jorney as it was a century ago 
from Westminster to an English judge on the northern or 
western circuit. Opinions from every Supreme Appellate Court 
in every English-speaking jurisdiction might now be collected 
within the time that Lord Eldon commonly devoted to the pre- 
liminary consideration of an appeal from the Master of the 
Rolls. At this day there is no mechanical obstacle in the 
way of judgments being rendered which should represent the 
best legal mind, not to this or that portion of the domains 
that acknowledge the common law, but of the whole. There 
is no reason why we should not live in hope of our system 
of judicial law being confirmed and exalted in a judgment 
seat more national, in a tribunal more comprehensive, more 
authoritative and more august than any the world has 
yet known 

“Some one may ask whether we look to see these things 
ourselves or hope for them in our children’s time. I cannot 
tell; the movement of ideas will not be measured beforehand 
in days or years. Our children and grandchildren may have 
to abide its coming, or it may come suddenly when we are 
least hopeful. Dreams are not versed in issuable matter and 
have no dates. Only I feel that this one looks forward, and 
will be seen as waking light some day. 

“If any one, being of little faith or overcurious, must needs 
ask in what day, I can answer only in the same fashion. We 
may know the signs, though we know not when they will 
come. These things will be when we look back on our dis 
sensions in the past as brethren grown up to man’s estate and 
dwelling in unity look back upon the bickerings of the nur- 
sery and the jealousies of the class-room; when there is no 
use for the word ‘foreigner’ between Cape Wrath and the 
Rio Grande, and the federated navies of the English-speaking 
nations keep the peace of the ocean under the northern lights 
and under the Southern Cross, from Vancouver to Sydney 
and from the Channel to the Gulf of Mexico; when an inde- 
structible union of even wider grasp and higher potency than 
the Federal bond of these States has knit our descendants 
into an invincible and indestructible concord. 

“For that day is coming, too, and every one of us can do 
something, more or less, to hasten it; of us, I say, not only as 
citizens, but especially bound thereto by the history and tra- 
ditions of our profession, which belong to America no less 
than to England. If we may deem that the fathers and foun- 
ders of our policy can still take heed of our desires and en- 
deavors, if we may think of them as still with us in spirit, 
watching over us, and, peradventure, helping us, then surely 
we may not doubt that in this work Alfred and Bdward and 
Chatham are well pleased to be at one with Washington 
and Hamilton and TAncoln. Under the auspices of such a fel- 
lowship we, their distant followers, are called; in their names 





we go forward; it is their destiny that we shall fulfill, their 


glory that we shall accomplish. 
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ALABAMA. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
State Bar Association will be held on 
the 10th and 11th of this month in Mont- 
gomery. The meeting on the first day 
will be held at the capitol in the city of 
Montgomery, and will be opened by the 
address of the president, James E. Webb. 
This will be followed by reports of the 
treasurer, of the Executive Committee, 
of the Committee on Jurisprudence and 
Law Reform by the chairman, D. P. 
Bestor; paper by John London on “Ex- 
emptions from Executions; report of the 
Committee on Judical Administration 
and Remedial Procedure, by the chair- 
man, A. C. Hargrove; annual address by 
Hon. Samuel M. Meek of Mississippi; 
paper by W. L. Chambers on “Our Inter- 
national Relations;” report of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Education and Admis- 
sion to the Bar, by the chairman, John 
B. Knox. The meeting on the second 
day will be held at Jackson’s Lake, and 
will be opened by the report of the 
Committee on Legislation, by the chair- 
man, D. S. Troy, and followed by the 
report of the Committee on Correspond- 
ence, by the chairman, F. G. Bromberg; 
report of other standing committees and 
election of officers. A dinner will be 
given by the association at the lake at 
2 p.m. A larger attendance than usual 
is expected. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The members of the Yolo County bar 
are taking steps toward the formation of 
an association. 

There was a special meeting of the 
Sacramerto Bar Association on June 21, 
principally for the purpose of announcing 
the various committees. In the absence 
of President A. L. Hart the meeting was 
called ty order by Vice-President J. W. 
Hughes, and Hency C. Ross acted as 
secretary. 

The chair announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Grievances—Charles H. Oatman, chair- 
man; Arthur M. Seymour, W. P. Harlow, 
‘. Frank Brown, Richard M. Clarken. 

Judiciary—Charles T, Jones, chairman; 
S. Solon Holl, Charles W. Baker, Hiram 
W. Johnson, Robert T. Devlin. 

Amendments to Statutes—Joseph W. 
Hughes, chairman; H. M. La Rue, Jr.; 
A. A. De Ligne, Frank D. Ryan, Henry 
C. Ross, Jr. 

Legal Education—Albert M. Johnson, 
chairman; R, Platnauer, Alvin J. Bruner, 
D. E. Alexander, S. Luke Howe. 

Invitation and Reception—W. A. An- 
derson, chairman; E. D. McCabe, W. A. 
Gett, Jr.; Philip S. Driver, C. N. Post. 

Cc. T. Jones then brought up the alle- 
gations of misconduct on the part of Z. 
F. Wharton, which matter was referred 
to the Committee on Grievances for in- 
vestigation. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meting of the Law Li- 
brary Association of New London Coun- 
ty was held last month. These officers 
were re-elected: John T. Wait, president; 
Lucius Brown, secretary; John C. Aver- 
ill, treasurer and librarian; Jeremiah 
Halsey, Solomon Lucas and Augustus 
Brandegee, library committee. The as- 
sociation was organized in 1877. 


ILLINOIS. 


The stockholders of the Bloomington, 
Il., Law Library Association met on 
June 20 and elected directors and of- 
ficers. The directors elected are Judge 
Reeves; Judge Myers, Judge Benjamin, 
Mr. S. P. Robinson and Mr. Calvin Ray- 
burn. The directors elected the following 
officers: President, Judge Reeves; Sec- 
retary and Librarian, Mr. Calvin Ray- 
burn; Treasurer, Mr. S. P. Robinson. 

The members of the Kenton County 
bar met on the 10th ult., and organized 
the Covington Bar Association. There 
were forty-seven present, all of whom 
enrolled in the association. The consti- 
tution and by-laws presented at the last 
meeting were adopted, followed by elec- 
tion of officers. For the presidency the 
contest was most spirited, Judges Men- 
zies and Arthur and W. H. Mackoy being 
the candidates. Judge Arthur secured 
the victory by a small majority. James 
P. Tarvin was elected vice-president, 
Charles S. Furber secretary, Robert C. 
Simmons treasurer and A. C. Ellis, R. 
H. Gray, W. H. Mackoy, B. F. Graziani 
and Judge H. P. Stevens directors. The 
membership includes every Covington 
lawyer. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Saginaw County Bar Association 
held its annual meeting on the 17th ult., 
there being a large attendance. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, L. T. Durand; 
Vice-President, John M. Brooks; Secre- 
tary, A. H. Swarthout; Treasurer, E. M. 
Joslin. It was the sense of the meeting 
that all members of the association at- 
tend the meeting of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lansing on the 
25th. The following delegates were 
chosen to represent the association at 
the meeting: Leslie B. Hanchett, O. 
E. McCutcheon, A. H. Swarthout, E. M. 
Joslin and L. E. Bradt. 

The meeting of the State Bar Associa- 
tion was held in Lansing on the 25th ult. 
It was decided, on motion of ex-Chief 
Justice John W. Champlin, to withdraw 
the association’s support of the Michi- 
gan Law Journal for publishing an edi- 
torial to the effect that the Michigan 
Supreme Court was deteriorating and 
for making untrue statements. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “Some Results 
of the Dartmouth College Case,” George 
P. Wanty of Grand Rapids; “The Pro- 
gressive Conservatism of the Law,” 
Charles Flowers of Detroit; “A Critique 
on the Jury System and Suggestions for 
Changes,” Alex. R. Avery of Port Hu- 
ron. Officers were elected: President, 
George W. Wanty of Grand Rapids; 
Vice-President, Charles Flowers of De- 
troit; Secretary, Ralph Stone of Grand 
Rapids; Treasurer, Arthur Dennison of 
Grand Rapids. At the Hotel Downey 
the association tendered a banquet to 
the justices of the Sw Court, at 
which Alfred Russell of Detroit presided 
as toastmaster. 


MISSOURI. 


There was an unusually large attend- 
ance of lawyers at the last monthly 
meetings of the Kansas City Bar Associ- 
ation. Jules C. Rosenberger was elected 
to membership in the association. The 
following papers were read: “Some 
Compensations of the Profession,”’ by S. 
B. Ladd; “The Examination of an Ab- 
stract,” by Leon Block; “The Laws of 
the Last General Assembly,” by E. A. 
Krauthoff; “The Fellow Servant Bill,” 
by E. D. Ellison. E. A. Krauthoff’s re- 
view of the laws passed by the last Leg- 
islature was listened to with great in- 
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terest. The papers read by the other gen- 
tlemen covered the subjects chosen ably 
and commanded attention. 


The Bar Association held a special 
meeting at the Mercantile Club on the 
23d ult. President Charles Claflin Allen 
read a report on the year’s work. The 
total membership of the association is 
now 200, the following gentlemen hav- 
ing been admitted: George H. Shields, 
Millard F. Watts, Seneca N. Taylor, 
George Bullock, Theo. G. Bombauer, 
Charles K. Voorhees, Charles A. Houts, 
Emile J. Brandt, Allen, Cromwell Or- 
rick and George W. Lupke. It was 
shown in the president’s report that four 
bills and one joint and concurrent reso- 
lution, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment, had been advocated by the asso- 
ciation. Four of the five measures 
passed the General Assembly and be- 
came laws. The fifth would doubtless 
have gone through had the Assembly re- 
mained in session a few days longer. It 
was also disclosed that it has only cost 
the asociation $75.69 to accomplish all 
this, including clerical hire and railroad 
fares to and from Jefferson City. The 
receipts for the year, up to June 23, 
were $2,076.39, being an increase of 
$367.71 since Nov. 5, 1894. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic County Bar Association is at 
last organized. Articles of incorporation 
have been filed with the Secretary of 
State by Mr. W. M. Clevenger. The 
purposes of the organization are similar 
to those of other bar associations, which 
include the establishment of a law li- 
brary, the cultivation of closer social 
relations among lawyers, etc. The cer- 
tificate of incorporation was signed by 
the applicants in the order of their ad- 
mission to the Atlantic County Bar, as 
follows: J. E. Abbott, Joseph Thomp- 
son, S. D. Hoffman, Wilson Senseman, 
Allen B. Endicott, Samuel E. Perry, 
George T. Ingham, R. H. Ingersoll, C. 
L. Cole, S. Cameron Hinkle, Carlton 
Godfrey, William Clevenger, A. Steph- 
any, B. C. Godfrey, Robert E. Stephany, 
Charles C. Babcock, George A. Bour 
geois, Arthur W. Kelly, O. W. Payran, 
Cc. C. Shinn, M. F. Steelman, Louis A. 
Repetto, John C Reed, J. S. Wescott, 
Harry Wootton. The first meeting of 
the association will be held at May’s 
Landing in September, when officers will 
be elected 


OHIO. 


The executive committee of the State 
Bar Association, of which Judge Fred- 
erick C. Moore of Cincinnati is chairman, 
met at the Neil House, Cincinnati, to ar- 
range a programme for the next annual 
meeting. It was decided to hold the 
meeting at Put-in-Bay, July 17, 18 and 
19. The principal address will prob- 
ably be made by Judge Parker of New 
Jersey. 


The Cincinnati Bar Association held 
its quarterly meeting on the 18th ult. 
By a.unanimous vote it was decided to 
reduce the annual subscription from $10 
to $5. The treasurer’s report shows as- 
sets of $1,882.40, besides $870 owing from 
members on «account of dues. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Erie County Law Association held 
a large and enthusiastic meeting at the 
Courthouse on the 6th ult. The annual 
election of officers was held and the re- 
sult is as follows: President, Hon. Will- 
iam A. Galbraith; Vice-President, C. L. 
Baker; Secretary, Henry L. Fish; Treas- 
urer, T. A. Lamb; Executive Committee, 
E. L. Whittlesey, E. A. Williams, J. M. 
Force, D. A. Sawdey and John §. Rilling. 
The annual banquet is scheduled for this 
month. 

The last regular meeting of the Alle- 
gheny County Bar Association for this 
season was held early last month. The 
following new members were elected: A. 
N. Hunter, Robert J. Wright and H. G. 
Wasson. The association was presented 


with two new oil paintings of deceased 





members. One of them was a painting 
of the late F. M. Magee and the other 
was that of the late George P. Hamilton, 
presented by his son. 

The Cambria County Bar Association 
met at Ebensburg and elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve for the ensuing year: 
Hon. W. Horace Rose, president; Alvin 
Evans, vice-president; M. D. Kittell, sec- 
retary, and Jacob Zimmerman, treas- 
urer. The president and secretary are 
members of the Board of Managers; the 
other members of the board chosen are 
Messrs. Alvin Evans, H. H. Kuhn and 
M. B. Stephens. 


TENNESSEE. 


The State Bar Association will hold 
its annual convention at Lookout Moun- 
tain, and continue for three days, July 
17, 18 and 19. An entertaining pro- 
gramme has been arranged, and it is ex- 
pected to eclipse all previous meetings, 
as the attendance will be large. Papers 
already arranged for are: Joshua W. 
Caldwell of Knoxville, on “The Life and 
Character of Hugh Lawson White;” 
James A. Webb of Memphis, on 
“The Standard of Admission to the 
Bar,” and H. M. Wiltse of Chat- 
tanooga, on “The Reign of Techni- 
eality.” Other members of the 
bar who desire to present papers are 
requested to notify the president, James 
H. Malone of Memphis, at once, so that 
proper space may be allowed. 


VIRGINIA. 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Virginia State Bar Association will be 
held at the White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Aug. 6, 7 and 8. Tuesday morning 
ex-Judge W. J. Leake of Richmond will 
call the association to order. Mr. C. M. 
Blackford of Lynchburg, president of 
the association, will deliver the annual 
address, and a paper entitled “The Gen- 
eral Court of Virginia,’ prepared by 
the late F. H. McGuire of Richmond, 
will be read by Mr. James C. Lamb. 
Wednesday morning the annual address 
by Hon. Roger A. Pryor of New York, 
and on Wednesday evening a paper by 
George Perkins of Charlottesville on 
“The Lawyer’s Place Among Men.” On 
Thursday morning R. Walton Moore of 
Fairfax will read a paper entitled “Some 
Views on Criminal Procedure,’’ which 
will afterward be discussed. The annual 
dinner will be given at 10 o'clock on the 
same evening. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Eau Claire County Bar Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last month. 
The usual routine of business was at- 
tended to, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Alexander Meggett; Vice-President, Ira 
B. Bradford; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. R. Doolittle. 

The Wisconsin State Bar Association 
met in Milwaukee on the 26th ult., 
with a fair attendance of Milwaukee 
and outside lawyers. In the room were 
Judge James G. Jenkins, Judge Seaman, 
E. P. Vilas, Judge Wallber, E. E. 
Chapin, Samuel Howard, Gen. F. C. 
Winkler, G. W. Hazelton, F. B. Van 
Valkenburgh, David S. Ordway, T. L. 
Kennan, Alfred L. Cary, James G. Flan- 
ders, Howard Morris, Francis Bloodgood, 
B. K. Miller, Jr., W. H. Bennett, C. I. 
Haring, J. F. Burke, all of Milwaukee; 
W. C. Silverthorn, Wausau; John D. 
Wilson, Boscobel; H. W. Lander, Beaver 
Dam; C. N. Gregory and C. E. Vroman, 
Madison; Judge H. W. Sawyer, Hart- 
ford; G. G. Greene, Green Bay; H. O. 
Fairchild, Marinette; E. . Burns, 
Platteville; Edwin Hurlburt, Oconomo- 
woc; T. E. Ryan, Waukesha; E. F. 
Baker, Portage; Alexander Meggett, 
Eau Claire; W. C. Cole, Sheboygan; 
Charles Seaman, Sheboygan, and many 
others. The session was opened with an 
address by Judge Seaman, after which 
the meeting proceeded with its reeular 
programme, and the first business acted 
upon was the election of new members. 
The following is a list of those elected: 
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Cc. W. MclIlhon, Mineral Point; Alexander 
Meggett, Eau Claire; E. E. Burns, Platte- 
ville; C. M. Morris, Madison; G. L. Wil- 
liams, Grand Rapids; G. J. Sutherland, 
Janesville; T. S. Nolan, J. V. Norcross, 
William Ruger, W. A. Jackson, S. M. 
Smith, A. E. Matheson and Emmett D. 
McGowan, all of Janesville; R. J. 
Burdge, S. W. Menzie, J. B. Dow, J. C. 
Rood, G. B. Ingersoll, all of Beloit; 0. E. 
Clark, Appleton; M. B. Rosenberg, Wau- 
sau; Charles Seaman and Willard C. 
Cole, Sheboygan; W. G. Palmer, Bos- 
cobel; Daniel Webster, Prairie du Chien; 
Charles D. Mann, W. K. Gibson, H. J. 
Gielens, Charles Quarles, James Douglas, 
F. Bloodgood, Jr., R. Dyer, C. H. 
Hamilton, E. W. Frost, Casimer Gonski, 
B. M. Goldberg, Frederick Felker, Paul 
D. Carpenter, Herbert Knight, Lewis M. 
Ogden, T. R. Chadbourn, G. H. Wahl, 
F, Cc. Eschweiler, N. S. Robinson and 
F. A. Geiger, all of Milwaukee. Alex- 
ander Meggett of Eau Claire read a 
very entertaining paper on ‘Experience 
and Humorous Reminiscences of Prac- 
tice in Northwestern Wisconsin at an 
Early Day.” 








CANADA 

The annual meeting of the General 
Council of the Bar of the Province of 
Quebec was held at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, last month. The following mem- 
bers were present: The Hon. T. Chase 
Casgrain, Batonnier-General; the Hon. J. 
E. Robidoux, batonnier of Montreal sec- 
tion; Messrs J. Dunlop, Q. C., delegate; 
C. A. Pentland, Q.C., batonnier of Quebec 
section; J. Dunbar, Q.C., delegate; P. N. 
Martel, Q.C., batonnier of Three Rivers 
section; J. A. Gervais, Q.C., delegate; H. 
W. Mulvena, batonnier of St. Francis sec- 
tion; W. White, Q.C., delegate; E. Racl- 
cot, Q.C., batonnier of the Bedford sec- 
tion; J. Lavergne, Q.C., M.P., batonnier 
of the Arthabaska section; A. Rochon, Q 
C., batonnier of the Ottawa section, and 
W. C. Languedoc, Q.C., of Quebec, secre- 
tary-general. After the usual rotine bus- 
iness Mr. W. White, Q.C., of Sherbrooke, 
was unanimously elected Batonnier-Gen- 
eral of the province for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. W. C. Languedoc of Quebec was 
re-elected secretary-general. 

President Thwing of the Western Re- 
serve University presided at the 
commencement of the Franklin 
Backus Law School last month. Judge 
Henry C. White delivered the address. 
The following young men received de 
grees: Samuel Prentiss Baldwin, Fred- 
erick Cyrus Bosworth, Robert Anderson 
Castner, George Wesley Collins, Charles 
Willard Stage, Edward Steuer am 
Francis Service Wilson. 
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ey are— What they are doing —-What is said 
oat Oe ian -Peeteecional news , Me 
“““NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Bridgeport, Ct.—J. D. Toomey, Jr., the 
recently elected City Attorney, was mar- 
ried to Miss Nellie L. Boland, on the 
26th ult. 

Hartford, Ct.—The following young 
lawyers passed the examinations and 
have taken the required oath: Herbert S. 
Bullard, Robert E. Dickinson, Benedict 
M. Holden, William C, Hungerford 
George W. Klett, Herbert K. Smith and 
Thomas G. Vail. 

New Haven, Ct.—At the recent exam- 
ination forty-eight out of fifty-four ap- 
plicants, including the students of Yale 
Law School, were admitted to practice. 

New Haven, Conn.—The following 
named applicants, among whom are the 
students of the Yale Law School, have 
passed the examination for admission 
to the bar: Robert Adair, Joseph An- 
derson, Jr.; Thomas H. Breeze, F. J. 
Brown, W. G. Brownson, 8. J. Bryant, 
~, J. Bunker, H. 8S. Bullard, H. G. Bur- 
roughs, T. F. Farrell, T. F. Carmody, 
H. A. Chadwick, C. T. Coyle, D. W. Cole- 
man, G. M. Coombs, Leo Davis, C. B. 
Dickinson, S. S. Doroff, D. E. Fitzgerald, 
H. W. Hawley, J. H. Holden, F. A. Hill, 
A. G. Hill, W. P. Hopkins, H. C. Hun- 
gerford, C. V. Henry, W. L. Kitchel, G. 
W. Klett, B. E. Lynch, W. Levy, A. I 
Moriarity, S. J. Marsh, A. J. Newell, H. 
B. Peck, J. W. Peddle, E. L. Seery, H. 
K. Smith, H. S. Sanford, R. S. Slade, E. 
H. Tracy, E. S. Thomas, D. B. Vail, A. 
B. Wilmot and Howard C. Webb. 


Boston, Mass.—Sixty-four of over a 
hundred applicants successfully passed 
the recent examination. The list is as 
follows: Arthur L. Averill, Alvin H. 
Bacon, James Ballantyne, Frank E. 
Barnard, Lewis Bass, Jr.; Charles S. 
Baxter, David Benshimol, William J. 
Brown, Donald C. Catlin, Henry M. 
Clark, Jr.; John Codman, 2d; Julian 
Codman, Maurice J. Cody, John A. Coult- 
hurst, William M. Crawford, Edward S. 
Crockett, Henry I. Cummings, Francis J. 
V. Dakin, H. Percival Dodge, John J. 
Dolan, Charles Downer, Charles M. 
Draper, John D. Drum, Elbridge S. Fern- 
ald, Daniel J. Gallagher, John J. Geary, 
Francis J. Horgan, Walter G. Horton, 
Eben Hutchinson, Jr., Will Jacks, Harry 
E. Jackson, Frederick L. Jerris, Melvin 
M. Johnson, John H. Keenan, William 
A. Kelley, William A. Lenihan, Walter 
M. Lindsay, Moses S. Lourie, James H. 
Macomber, George P. McKelleget, Crof- 
ton U. McLeod, Wilbert Mergrage, 
Thomas A. Mullen, Julius Nelson, Ed- 
ward B. O’Brien, Philip S. Parker, James 
M. Perkins, Clara L. Power, Albert H. 
Putney, Henry C. Quimby, Robert Rog- 
erson, Francis P. Sears, Henry Y. Simp- 
son, Charles F. A. Smith, Edmund S. 
Spalding, Charles H. Stebbins, Frank H. 
Stewart, Fdward S. Townsend, Charles 
H. Wardwell, Edgar Weeks, Waterman 
L. Williams and William L. Woods. 

Dedham, Mass.—The new Courthouse 
for Norfolk County was dedicated on the 

h ult. The dedicatory address was 
delivered by Chief Justice Albert Mason 
of the Superior Court. 


Essex, Mass.—Frank C. Richardson 
of this town has made arrangements to 
locate in Gloucester, and will remove 
soon. 

Springfield, Mass.—Henry L. Harring- 
ton, of the firm of Shaw & Harrington, 
was married to Miss Rebie L. Bowen last 
month. 

Henniker, N. H.—Jay C. Browne has 
given up his office here, and begun prac- 
tice at Lebanon, Me. 


—_—— ~~ —___— 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Hon. W. H. John- 
Son, one of the commissioners of statu- 
tory revision, has been appointed a spe- 

commissioner to revise the code of 
Civil procedure. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—William B. Frye has 
resigned as clerk in the Surrogate’s 
Court, and entered into active practice, 
with offices in the Law Exchange Build- 
ing. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—One of the wealthiest 
lawyers of this city, Octavius Q. Cottle, 
was, on the 24th ult., decoyed from his 
house and held in an abandoned house 
for a ransom of $2,500. The money was 
not paid, the messenger of the abductors 
being asked to call again. The police 
were notified, and found Mr. Cottle, but 
not his persecutors. It appears that the 
leading bandit was a former client, who 
was dissatisfied with the lawyer's deal- 
ings with him. 

Gouverneur, N. Y.—Two practicing 
attorneys of this town were married here 
on the 26th. Charles M. Hale and Miss 
Grace E. R. Cog. The ceremony was 
performed by a woman, a minister. 

Lockport, N. Y.—Hiarrison G. Richard- 

son was married early last month in 
Brooklyn. 
——New York City.—Prof. Charles A. 
Conlin of the Law Department of Cornell 
University for the past ten or twelve 
years has resigned his chair and entered 
into practice in this city with ex-Lieut.- 
Gov. William F. Sheehan. The firm name 
is Sheehan & Conlin, and offices have 
been opened at No. 32 Nassau street. 


—New York City.—Edward P. Orell of 

this city was married on June 5 to Miss 
Hannah B. Burton. 
——The newly appointed city magistrates 
and justices of the Court of Special 
Sessions have been sworn in and en- 
tered on their duties this month. The 
appointments are as follows: As magis- 
trates: 

For four years—William J 
Herman G. Hudlich and Charles E. 
Simms. For seven years—Henry A. 
Brann, Leroy B. Crane and Joseph M. 
Deuel. For ten years—Charles A. Flam- 
mer, Robert C. Cornell and John O. Mott. 

The appointees to serve as justices at 
the Court of Special Sessions are: E. B. 
Hinsdale, to serve ten years; W. Travers 
Jerome, eight years; Ephraim A. Jacob, 
six years; John Hayes, four years, and 
William C. Holbrook, two years. 

Prof. Colin was legal adviser to both 
Govs. Hill and Flower, and as such 
passed upon the constitutionality of 
about all the bills that came before 
them. Gov. Hill, who is a lawyer him- 
self, held a high opinion of Prof. Colin's 
judgment and legal knowledge. 

——-The firm of Bristow, Peet & Opdyke 
is dissolved by the sudden death of Mr. 
Peet. 

—District Attorney John R. Fellows 
has gone to Europe on his Summer vaca- 
tion. He will be absent about two 
months. 


Beaver, Pa.—The members of the local 
bar have agreed to refrain from prac- 
ticing between the dates of July 1 and 
August 3. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—Ex-Gov. Beaver 
received the appointment as 
Court Judge, and has accepted. 

Chester, Pa.—John E. McDonough is 
now a lawyer. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The following were 
admitted to practice at the bar of the 
Allegheny County; E. W. Marland, E. 
E. Crumrine, H. G. Tinker, S. H. Hasgel- 
ton, William A. Magee, L. McQuiston 
and E. W. Moore. 

Scranton, Pa.—John R. Edwards has 
been admitted to the Lackawanna bar. 

Washington, D. C.—The Court of Ap- 
peals has appointed Mr. Charles Cowles 
Tucker reporter of its decisions under 
the recent act of Congress authorizing 
such an officer of the court. No salary 
attaches to the office. Mr. Tucker is a 
native of Washington, about 30 years of 
age, and graduated from the law school 
of the Columbian University in 1890. 
He was engaged in newspaper work 
here for a while on the Washington 
Post, and has already published several 
volumes of decisions made by the Court 
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of Appeals. He was recommended for 
appointment by quite a large number 
of the members of the District Bar As- 
sociation. 

Wilmington, Del.—Deputy Attorney 
General Branch H. Giles, who has been 
seriously ill with congestion of the 
lungs, is now recovering. 

——\!_—_ a—_____ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Anniston, Ala.—Joseph Carthel and A. 
P. Agee are now associated under the 
firm name of Carthel & Agee. 

Orlando, Fla.—The law office of the 
Jones Brothers was broken into and the 
safe ransacked. 

Macon, Ga.—The following have been 
admitted to practice: Felton Hatcher, 
Oliver Orr, Alfred Pittman Grantham, 
Franklin E. Abenauf, W. O. Conner and 
Judson M. Strickland. 

Durham, N. C.—James E. Shepherd of 
Raleigh has formed a connection with 
Messrs. Manning and Foushee. The title 
of the firm is now Shepherd, Manning & 
Foushee. 

Memphis, Tenn.—George Randolph of 
this city was married last month to Miss 
Byrdee Randolph. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Will'am D. Williams 
and William J. Bailey have combined, 
forming one of the strongest firms in the 
State. 

+e —___—_—_ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Chicago, Il1l.—Morton D. Hull is mar- 
ried. The bride was Miss Katherine L. 
Bingham of Somerville, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill.—Ferdinand L. Barnett, a 
prominent colored lawyer of this city, 
is to marry Miss Ida B. Wells, well 
known in connection with the anti-lynch~ 
ing crusade. 

Evanston, Ill—George E. Dickson and 
Chester E. Grover are now in partner- 
ship. 

Springfield, Ill—The following named 
students, having passed a satisfactory 
examination before the Appellate Court, 
will be licensed to practice law: Ernest 
A. Atwood, Samuel Ludlow Paxton, Will- 
iam N. Andrews, Jchn J. Bell, Charles N. 
Connor, Joseph C. Ivins, J. Bert Miller, 
Eugene F. 'O’Riordan and Frank C. 
Smith, Bloomington; John D. Brecken- 
ridge, Morris P. Rice, Lewiston; Carl B. 
Beckemeyer, William W. Murray, Spring- 
field; Philip R. Dunn, Whitehall; Charles 
A. Finch, Verona; Charles S. Cooter, 
Normal; Paul N. Hamilton, Jerseyville; 
George E. Hinor, Stanford; J. Hall Mus- 
grave, Charles M. Newton, Chicago; 
Donald McCormick, Charles C. Maxwell, 
Columbus Schneider, Lincoln; Josiah 
Main, Pittsfield; William G. Norkett, 
Evanston; James C. Woodbury, Danville; 
Edward Wilson, Decatur; Charles H. 
Woodward, Litchfield. The Examining 
Committee were H. W. Masters of Lewis- 
ton, J. M. Truitt of Hillsboro and Ed- 
ward Doocey of Pittsfield. 
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Chicago, Ill—The partnership of 
Turner & Finney has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. 


Quincy, Ill.—Hon. W. L. Vandeventer 
has dissolved partnership with Sprigg & 
Anderson, and has associated with him 
S. B. Montgomery of Rushville, who will 
move to Quincy at once. They will have 
offices in the Blackstone Building. 

Pekin, Ill.—It is reported that William 
L. Prettyman and Franklin L. Velde 
will combine. The change will prob- 
ably occur next month. 

Ardmore, Ind. Ter.—A. Eddleman, 
Chas. B. Kendrick and Robert E. Lee 
have formed a particularly strong com- 
bination here. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Green Smith and 
C. A. Korbly of Madison have arranged 
to practice in partnership. The firm 
should be a prominent one. 

South Bend, Ind.—Jonathan Creed of 
this town was seriously shot last month, 
the result of a business dispute. 


Snow Hill, Ind.—It is reported that 
Clayton J. Purnell of the local bar has 
sustained a partial stroke of paralysis, 
and is in a critical condition. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Charles L. Russell 
of this city was married last month. 


Davenport, Ia.—Tabor & Moore is the 
title of a new firm here. The members 
are Ira R. Tabor and C. R. Moore, two 
prominent young attorneys. 


Des Moines, lowa—The Iowa Supreme 
Court announced the following named, 
to the number of fifty, to have passed 
the examination for admission: B. S. 
Blake, Harry A. Ballinger, C. E. Berry, 
J. P. Becker, Alfred F. Bissell, John T. 
Cullen, W. L. Converse, L. S. Draper, 
George A. Gibson, Harry E. Glover, Jas. 
P. Hewett, J. E. Heath, Irving Johnson, 
Mrs. C. Ballinger, George H. Bennett, 
John W. Buckley, L. A. Blue, L. ¢C. 
Chamberlain, L. C. Crist, J. T. Clarkso:, 
Frank H. Dewey, F. S. Finley, William 
Foster, W. W. Goodykoontz, S. C. Green- 
leaf, Fletcher A. Kearney, John Y. Luke, 
Thomas A. Lane, W. R. Maines, George 
L. Marsh, D. H. Miller, Harry E. Simon, 
D. D. Shirley, J. F. Stevenson, Isaac H. 
Tomlison, George M. Workman, E. R. 
Wright, Isaac E. Williamson, J. W. 
Lee, F. W. Mangold. Walt Miller, Perry 
T. MeVey, J. H. Richardson, Chester 
W. Strock, E. F. Sallenback, F. W. 
Swearinger, George D. Weitz, J. M. Wil- 
son, E. B. Wilson. 

Bay City, Mich.—Willis S. Meade, who 
has lately practiced at Flint, has moved 
to this city, where he will permanently 
reside. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—W. W. Taylor 
has entered into partnership with L. P. 
Eddy, and will occupy offices in the 
Michigan Trust Building. 


Detroit, Mich.—John D. Conley, one of 
the leading members of the bar, is recov- 
ering from his recent severe illness. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—John Golden, an 
aged. shoemaker, has been admitted to 
practice. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Ed. Crane has taken 
into partnership his son, Robert Crane, 
who was recently admitted to the bar. 

Lansing, Mich.—In accordance with 
an act of the last Legislature, the Su- 
preme Court to-day recommended to 
the Governor the following persons as 
members of the State Board of Examin- 
ers of candidates for admission to the 
bar: George H. Durand of Flint, one 
year; Philip T. Van Zile of Detroit, two 
years; Mack Norris of Grand Rapids, 
three years; Russell C. Ostrander of 
Lansing, four years; Floyd R. Mecham of 
Detroit, five years. The new law applies 
to the State at large, the old practice of 
examining candidates in the various 
counties being abolished. It is believed 
that the new law will result in material- 
ly raising the standard for admission. 

Lansing, Mich.—Edwin Terwilliger, J. 
Edward Forester, Frank Talmadge and 
Harry Silsby are now members of the 
bar. t 





Mason, Mich.— George Gillespie has 
been admitted to practice. 

Middleville, Mich.—John Carvett of the 
firm of Carvett & Hendrick expects to 
remove to Grand Rapids in the near fu- 
ture. 

Muskegon, Mich.—De Long & Feeney 
is the name of a new firm here. Messrs. 
De Long and McLoughlin dissolved their 
partnership a month ago. 

Ada, Ohio.—All of the class of the Law 
College of the Ohio Normal University 
were admitted to the bar, save one. The 
successful candidates were Charles B. 
Brown, Hicksville, Ohio; E. A. Brown, 
East Ringgold, Ohio; J. A. Baker, Elk- 
ton, Ohio; Ray S. Bates, West Mansfield, 
Ohio; E. D. Bloom, North Baltimore, 
Ohio; F. H. Smith, Columbus, Ohio; A. 
Lodge Riddle, North Jackson, Ohio; V. 
H. Mowles, Oneida Mills, Ohio; G. H. 
Quail, Kirby, Ohio; William Klinger, 
West Cairo, Ohio; Charles Gerhardt, Ne- 
braska, Ohio; Robert Thompson, Mal- 
vern, Ohio; J. O. Roth, Canby, Oregon; 
Charles G. Wilson, Malta Bend, Mo.; 
L. R. Wilson, London, Ohio; J. H. 
Shriver, Emmetsburg, Md.; I. R. Hazen, 
Anchor, Ohio; J. E. West, Lemert, Ohio; 
J. E. Shatzell, Bowling Green, Ohio; S. 
D. Fess, Ada, Ohio; F. E. Cherrington, 
Durgan, Ohio; J. A. Rose, Fremont, 
Ohio; George W. Rose, Athens, Ohio; 
M. B. McCarthy, Toledo, Ohio; C. N. 
Maxwell, Delaware, Ohio; George T. 
Moore, Woodsfield, Ohio; W. S. Sampson, 
Mount Blanchard, Ohio; J. Jerome 
Welty, Ada, Ohio, and E. N. Fair, Baltic, 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Court of Ap- 
peals last month admitted the following 
attorneys to practice: Thomas McDou- 
gall, Attorney-General J. K. Richards, 
James A. Pirtle and L. H. Noble of 
Louisville, George W. Kretzinger of Chi- 
cago and E. T. Sanford of Knoxville. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Attorney-General 
Harmon was the guest of honor ata 
banquet given by the members of the 
bar on the 21st ult. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—As a result of the 
recent examination at Columbus, these 
are now full-fledged lawyers: Herbert W. 
Bell, F. C. Bosworth, Richard J. Gorey, 
Glenn E. Griswold, William R. Green, 
Charles Shaw Horner, J. J. Lavella, 
Walter S. Lister, John H. Simpson, 
Charles H. Taylor, Joseph H. Weinne- 
man, H. M. Zimmerman. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Richard Bacon, a 
prominent lawyer of this city, has been 
married to Miss Alice R. Kenney. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There were 197 ap- 
plicants for admission to the bar at the 
last examination, the lhargest class ever 
examined in the State. All but fifty- 
seven were successful. 


Columbus,Ohio.—At the recent Supreme 
Court examination 196 applicants were 
admitted. Of this unusually large class 
twelve were of this city. Their names 
are: George O. Canaga, William Ford, 
Simon Grossner, Reynolds F. Guerin, 
Oscar E. Haltman, Joseph M. Howard, 
Grant A. Livensperger, H. M. McLarren, 
Caleb L. McKee, Frank M. McCartney, 
O. J. Mitchell, Lawrence R. Pugh. 

Fremont, Ohio.—Frank E. Seager has 
joined the army of benedicts. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Fred W. Greiner, George 
W. Millard, Waiter C. Merrick, C. K. 
Southard and Charles A. Schmetter have 
been admitted to practice. 

Madison, Wis.—John L. Erdall of this 
city has been appointed Assistant At- 
torney-General of the State, to succeed 
L. K. Luse, resigned. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The firm of Burke, 
Robinson & Geiger has been dissolved. 
Messrs. Robinson and Geiger form a new 
firm and John F. Burke will continue 
alone. 


—_~—_—- 
WESTERN STATES. 


Pueblo, Col.—The members of the firm 
of Betts & Nates have dissolved their 
partnership, and will pratcice separately. 





——= 


Newton, Kan.—J. W. Ady has with. 
drawn from the firm of Ady, Peters @ 
Nicholson, and made arrangements to 
reside at Colorado Springs, Col., to which 
town he has removed. Messrs. Peters ¢ 
Nicholson will continue as a firm. 

Topeka, Kan.—A. W. Dana of this 
city was married on the 30th ult. The 
bride was Miss Kate Whiting. 

Wichita, Kan.—Mrs. Mary E. Lease 
and Miss Mary Morrill, both of Wichita, 
will form a law partnership and open 
offices in Topeka and Kansas City. Mrs. 
Lease practiced law in Wichita before 
she went into politics. Miss Morrill) js 
a graduate of the law department of the 
University of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Harry De Wallace ang 
W. N. Edson have been admitted to the 
bar. 

St. Paul, Minn.—George R. O'Reilly 
was last month united in marriage to 
Miss Katharine O'Leary. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Hon. George F. Longan 
of this city has been appointed Circuit 
Judge for the Pettis District. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Wm. H. Anthony, As- 
sistant United States District-Attorney, 
has been married to Miss Fannie Casey, 

St. Louis, Mo.—The following name@ 
have passed their examination and been 
admitted to practice: John W. Porter, 
Bernard A. Padberg Charles Fensky, 
Thomas D. Cannon, Charles R. Crouch, 
Ellery H. Westerfield, Joseph Wheless, 
Daisy D. Barbee, Payton E. Barbee, Jas, 
M. Barton. 

Lincoln, Neb.—A. G. Greene has opened 
an office in the Burr Block. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—George P. Nock has 
sold his practice to George A. Lincoln of 
Iowa. 

Laramie, Wyo.—C. W. Bramel, the 
prosecuting attorney of Albany County, 
was married here on the 6th ult. 

—_—_—" 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Pendleton, Ore.—Carter & Austin is the 
title of one of the newest firms here. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Hon. William H. 
Snell, a prominent attorney of this city 
and formerly of Fairbury, Neb., was 
married on the 24th of last month at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


—_—___ +> —___——- 


CANADA. 


St. John, N. B.—J. Roy Campbell, @ 
promising young lawyer of this city, was 
married last month to Miss Edith Bar- 
ker. 





eo 


Uniform State Legislation. 

“Uniform State Legislation” is the 
subject of a paper just issued by the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science of Philadelphia in its series 
of publications. It is written by Fred- 
eric J. Stimson, Esq., of Boston, the au- 
thor of “American Statute Law,” and 
commissioner from Massachusetts on the 
Board of Commissioners to establish uni- 
formity of law throughout the Union, 
and secretary of the National Confer- 
ence for that purpose. 

The paper contains an explanation of 
the causes of diversity in State laws; an 
account of the movement to secure uni- 
formity; uniform legislation concerning 
deeds and seals; concerning wills; con- 
cerning weights and measures; concern- 
ing bills, notes and days of grace; a uni- 
form commercial code; uniform legisla- 
tion concerning conveyancing; concern- 
ing charitable bequests; concerning 
mortgages; concerning frauds; concern- 
ing interest; concerning. corporations; 
crimial law, diversity and inequality of 
punishment; uniform laws on marriage 
and divorce. 

This movement to secure uniformity 
of legislation has been spoken of by an 
eminent authority as “the most im- 
portant juristic work undertaken in the 
United States since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution.” 
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IF SO APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


ATTORNEYS & AGENCIES’ ASSOCIATION, 


206 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


—— 


None but Attorneys of the 


highest admitted. 
Forwarders of collections are 
recognizing this fact and are 
using the Directory. 
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LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty, Mem- 
bership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 
concerning the Professors and Lecturers, the Stand- 
ing and Action of Law Students, their Class or 
School Organizations and all matters of interest to 
Legal Educators and Students. Offices of Law Schools 
gh Law School Organizations are requested to 
gend us such matters as are of general interest. 
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The Cclumbia (College Law School 
was represented by Dean W. A. Keener, 
and Dean Edmund H. Bennett repre- 
sented the Boston University Law School, 


At a meeting of the Law School of the 
University, the staff of the Kansas Uni- 
versity Lawyer was reorganized as fol- 
lows: Editor, William H. Piatte; edi- 
torial manager, A. R. Querry; business 
manager, W. D. Snell. During the com- 
ing year articles upon some of the lead- 
ing topics taught in the school are 
promised by such men as Justice David 
J. Brewer, Chief Justice Martin, George 
R. Peck, ex-Senator Ingalls, United 
States Circuit Judge H. C. Caldwell, 
Judge Dobson and Senator Lucian 
Baker. 


The Law Association of Philadelphia 
will not advise the judges of the courts 
to wear gowns. At last month’s meet- 
ing resolutions were offered, and the 
discussion which followed ended with 
the negative vote of 27 to 17. The 
proposition was intended to lend the 
judges dignity in the eye of the public. 
Some of the judges were quoted as fav- 
oring the innovation, and others as be- 
ing opposed to it. Many of the lawyers 
felt that gowns were foreign to Ameri- 
can institutions, and some believed they 
would enhance the respect in which the 
Judiciary is held. 

Several of the leading lawyers of 
Kensas City, Mo., are preparing to es- 
tablish a law school, which will be pat- 
terned after the law schools of Detroit 
and the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. The plan originated with 
William P. Borland, and he has inter- 
ested Judge C. L. Dobson, E. H. Stiles, 
Francis M. Black and Frank F. Brum- 
back, who, it is expected, will arrange 
and deliver the lectures. There will be 
evening sessions only. The projectors of 
the school say there are about sixty 
law students in the two Kansas Citys, 
and it is expected that nearly all of 
them will attend. 

Officers of the Law Academy of Phila- 
delphia have been elected as follows: 
Provost, Judge J. I. Clark Hare; vice- 
provosts, Judges M. Russell Thayer, Will- 
jam N. Ashman, James T. Mitchell, Craig 
Biddle, Clement B. Penrose, Robert N. 
Willson and avid W. Sellers; president, 
Horace M. Rumsey; vice-president, Fred- 
erick S. Drake; prothonotary, William 
W. Hanna; treasurer, Morton Z. Paul; 
Secretary, Lewis B. Mathias; assistant 
secretary, John E. McCully; recorder, 
Frank H. Mullen; Argument Committee 
—John McClintock, Jr.; J. Rich Grier, 
Wayne P. Rambo, William MacLean, Jr.; 
‘Wiliam White, Jr.; Charles S. Schofield, 
Robert H. Muller, Lewis Hopper and 
Charles E. Perkins. 

With the commencement exercises of 
the Metropolis Law School of New York, 
which were held last month, that school 
loses its identity and is merged into the 
University of the City of New York, of 
Which institution it will hereafter be 
technically known as the Evening Law 
Department. The degree of Bacheler of 
Laws was conferred by Dr. Abner C. 
Thomas, dean of the school, on the fol- 














lowing graduates: Bernard J. Biffer, 
Peter J. Brody, Alfred E. Briant, Fran- 
cis G. Coates, Andrew L. Dalton, Dwight 
W. De Motte, Stephen J. Dugan, Clifton 
V. Edwards, Henry J. Farling, Edward 
Galinger, Frederick Gessler, Paul Gor- 
ham, William J. Haggerty, John A. 
Hardiman, Samuel B. Smith, William 
Hanser, William S. James, Michael J. 
Kelly, Richard Kelly, George 8S. Knob- 
lock, Simon Lorincz, Martin H. Murphy, 
T. H. L. Oddie, John C. Otteson, Samuel 
M. Richardson, James B. Sheehan, Earle 
F. Watson, Elmer S. White, Charles O. 
Smith and Jacob Stugard. 


The commencement exercises of the 
University Law School of New York were 
held at Carnegie Hall on June 10th. The 
Rev. Henry M. McCracken, chancellor 
of the university, presided and conferred 
the degrees as follows: Master of Laws— 
Dallas Flannagan, B. S.; Abraham Ga- 
briel Hirsh, LL.B.; Edward A. Horton, 
LL.B.; Francis Jordan, Harold Edward 
Lippincott, B.S. LL.B.; George Henry 
Perry, LL. B.; Julian Bedford Shope, 
Morris Putnam Stevens, LL. B., and Dex- 
ter L. Stone, LL. B. 

Over seventy received 
Bachelor of Laws. 

John E. Parsons delivered an address 
to the graduates. 

The prize for the best written exmina- 
tion was presented to Howard Sidney 
Meighan, B. S. It consisted of $100 in 
cash. Mr. Meighan also carried off a 
prize of a like amount for the best oral 
examination. The Shepard scholarship 
went to Miss Eugenie Marie Raie, while 
the three university scholarships were 
awarded to Julian Meyer Isaacs, Harry 
Louis Herzog and Jean Immer. 


A meeting of the trustees of the Al- 
bany Law School was held on the 16th 
ult., when the plan of reorganization 
recommended by the joint committee of 
the governors of Union University and 
the trustees of the law school was 
adopted. Hon. Judson S. Landon of 
Schenectady, James W. Eaton of Al- 
bany and Edward P. White of Amster- 
dam were elected trustees to fill vacan- 
cies. Hon. Amasa J. Parker was elected 
president of the board for the ensuing 
scholastic year, and an executive com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of Rev. A. 
V. V. Raymond, president of Union Uni- 
versity; Hon. Amasa J. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Albany Law School; Hon. 
Judson 8S. Landon, J. Newton Fiero and 
James W. Eaton. The faculty of the 
school had previously tendered their 
resignations, and J. Newton Fiero was 
elected dean of the faculty, which will 
be composed of the dean, with James W. 
Eaton, Eugene Burlingame, James F. 
Tracey, Hon. William L. Learned, Mat- 
thew Hale and Joseph A. Lawson. Spe- 
cial courses of lestures will be given by 
Hon. Charles Andrews, Chief Judge of 
the Court of Appeals; Hon. Judson §. 
Landon of the Supreme Court; Hon. 
Alton B. Parker of the Supreme Court, 
and several other eminent lawyers. The 
school will be conducted by lawyers in 
active practice. The school year will be 
divided into two semesters, instead of 
three terms as heretofore. 


the degree of 


The ninth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Law School Association was held 
on the 25th ult., and the occasion was 
made especially memorable by Prof. C. 
Cc. Langdell, the dean of the law school, 
of twenty-five years’ service in the posi- 
tion. At the annual business meeting 


the following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, James Coolidge Carter, New York; 





secretary, Louis D. Brandeis, Boston; 
treasurer, Philip S. Abbott, Boston. 

The balloting for counsel of three for 
a term of four years resulted in the 
choice of Henry W. Putnam, Boston, and 
Joseph B. Warner of Cambridge, who 
were re-elected, and Charles Rackmann, 
Boston. It was ordered that the name 
of Hon. Richard Olney of Boston, Sec- 
retary of State, be added to the list of 
vice-presidents. Sir Francis Pollock, 
orator of the day, and John H. Arnold, 
librarian of the law library at Harvard, 
were unanimously elected honorary 
members of the association. The report 
of the secretary, which was read at the 
meeting, showed that present member- 
ship of the association was -2,046, as 
against 1,689 a year ago. 

At the close of the meeting the mem- 
bers of the association, with their in- 
vited guests, went to Sanders’ Theatre, 
where an oration was delivered by Sir 
Francis Pollock, Bart, D. C. L., of Lon- 
don, Eng., who is corpus professor of 
jurisprudence at Oxford University. 

We expect to publish the address in 
an early issue. 


The new law department of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, N. Y., is organized. 
It will be known as the College of Law of 
Syracuse University. 

The committee recommend the election 
of the following named, who shall con- 
stitute the faculty or corps of instruct- 
ors of the college of law: James B. 
Brooks, A.M., LL. B., dean and lecturer 
on equity jurisprudence; Giles H. Still- 
well, A.M., instructor in personal prop- 
erty and torts; Edwin H. Burdick, A.M., 
instructor in contracts and domestic re- 
lations; Frank R. Walker, A.M., in- 
structor in bills and notes and the law 
of real property; William G. Tracy, LL. 
B., lecturer on elementary law; William 
Nottingham, A. M., Ph. D., lecturer on 
law of corporations; Charles L. Stone, 
M., LL. B., lecturer on statute law, in- 
agent; William P. Goodelle, A. M., lec- 
turer on trusts; Edwin Nottingham, M. 
Ph., lecturer on law of evidence; Charles 
H. Duell, A. M., LL. B., lecturer on the 
law of patents; William E. Andrews, A. 
M., LL. B., lecturer on statute law in- 
cluding statute of limitations and statute 
of frauds; Charles G. Baldwin, A. M., 
LL. B., lecturer on partnership and liens; 
Ceylon H. Lewis, A. M., lecturer on prac- 
tice; Benjamin Shove, A. M., lecturer on 
criminal law and procedure in criminal 
cases; Edward C. Wright, A. M., lecturer 
on sales, lecturer on wills and adminis- 
tration, Surrogate’s court and practice, 
lecturer on constitutional law, lecturer 
on medical jurisprudence. 


The graduating exercises of the law 
class of the Northern Indiana Normal 
School occurred on June 6 at the col- 
lege auditorium. The address was made 
by Frank Burke of Indianapolis, United 
States District Attorney of Indiana. 
The class was admitted to the bar of 
the Indiana Supreme Court by Associate 
Justice Levi Monk of the Supreme 
Court, at the conclusion of the exer- 
cises. The following are the graduates: 
Homer M. Bailey, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Samuel R. B. Black, Redhouse, Ky.; 
George R. Bonebrake, Stockton, Kan.; 
David E. Boone, South Bend, Ind.; C. 
X. Bowling, London, Ky.; William A. 
Brain, Tuscola, Ill.; D. Frank Brooks, 
Warren, Ind.; Charles F. Burnham, 
Amadore, Mich.; Harold L. Butler, 
Hailey, Idaho; Louie G. Campbell, Val- 
praiso, Ind.; Ernest E, Cessels, Aber- 
deen, S. D.; George B. Clark, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; John M. Cotter, Eldred, Pa.; 
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Albert H. Crosby, Flushing, Mich.; Clin- 
ton E. B. Cutler, Marley, Ill.; Michael 
F. Cure, Orland, Ill.; R. E. Lee Dale, 
Rhinehart, La.; John P. Frantzen, Du- 
buque, Iowa; Lyman M. Frink, Troy, 
Mo.; A. Sherman Hale, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa; Daniel S. Helmer, Port Allegheny, 
Pa.; William C. Hodges, Ashton, IIL; 
Christian G. Johnson, Perley, Minn.; Wil- 
liam H. Keefe, Piper City, Ill.; Lincoln 
Lesh. Markle, Ind.; Frederick R. Liddle, 
Eureka, Wis.; William W. Mann, Al- 
bany, Ind.; Charles H. McCoy, Center- 
ville, Iowa; John J. McManaman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Clarence A. Mitchner, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; T. Lloyd Park, Engle- 
wood, Ill.; David E. Rhodes, Grant, 
Ind.; David E. Simmons, Amadore, 
Mich.; Alfred A. Skeen, Stratton, Va.; 
John S. Smith, Clinton, Va.; John H. 
Spengler, Redfield, Wis.; John I. Staf- 
ford, Vandalia, Ill.; John J. Stapleton, 
Cumberland, Md.; James K. Stinson, 
Franklin, Ky.; Louis C. Vanderlip, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; William H. Wigton, La 
Grange, Ind. 


Yale’s new law school building is prob- 
ably the finest and best arranged struc- 
ture of its kind in the United States, It 
is entirely paid for, the money having 
been raised by personal solicitation on 
the part of Dean Wayland, who has la- 
bored most energetically to secure for 
Yale a structure that would be a credit 
to the university and to all New Eng- 
land. His success has exceeded even his 
most sanguine expectations, and he is 
entitled not only to the hearty congratu- 
lations of Yale alumni everywhere, but 
also to the grateful appreciation of hun- 
dreds in every State in the Union, who 
look toward Yale as an institution that 
has much to do with forming the charac- 
ter and directing the ability of the young 
men of this nation. For years Dean Way- 
land has given his time and talent to the 
development of the Yale Law School, 
and the crowning work of this effort must 
be a source of great gratification to him. 

The main dimensions of the new build- 
ing are 73 feet by 88 feet. It is three 
stories high, and is of brick. The en- 
trance is through a large door, which 
leads to a spacious vestibule, the walls 
of which are of mottled Pompeiian brick. 
The floor is laid in mosaic tile. A broad, 
iron staircase leads from this vestibule 
to the third story. The balustrade and 
other parts of the iron work in the stair- 
case are finished in an old copper effect. 
The steps are of slate, and the hand 
rail is of highly polished cherry. The 
staircase is about twelve feet wide. Three 
or four steps from the vestibule at the 
entfance is a mosaic-tiled landing. A 
door to the left leads to another vesti- 
bule, which in turn has a door leading to 
the dean’s room. This vestibule has a 
mosaic-tiled floor also. The Dean’s room 
is about sixteen feet square, and it is 
fitted up in hard wood. From the land- 
ing already mentioned are four doors, 
leading to as many rooms, which are 
about tewlve feet square. These are to 
be used by the professors. Two or three 
steps more lead to another and longer 
landing hall. This leads to two recita- 
tion rooms. They are about 27 by 38 feet 
in size. These rooms are splendidly 
lighted. There are about a dozen win- 
dows, ten feet high and four feet wide. 
The walls are wainscoted in hard pine 
and painted, as is the woodwork through- 
out the building, brownish drab. 

In the side wall is a book lift which 
runs to the library, two stories above. 
On the second story there are two reci- 
tation rooms, of the same proportions 
as those on the floor below. There are 
also five professors’ rooms, similar to 





those on the first floor. On the third and 
last floor from the head of the stairs 
there is a mosaic-tiled corridor leading 
to the study room. This is directly over 
the recitation rooms, and is 70 by 36 feet. 
It is wainscoted in hard pine. The door 
leading to this room, as are all the doors 
leading to the various departments, is 
covered with sheet iron. To the right of 
the study is a space about ten feet wide, 
partitioned by a paneled screen, Rising 
from this screen is a colonnade. The col- 
umns are of fine proportion and of the 
Corinthian order. On these columns rests 
an appropriate entablature. This room 
is to be fitted with tables and chairs, 
and here students may prepare for reci- 
tations or consult books from the library. 

From the hall, just before entering the 
study room, is a door leading to the li- 
brary. This room is provided with iron 
racks and adjustable shelves. The win- 
dows looking out into the hall are made 
of fireproof glass. The material is a 
novelty. The metal while in the molten 
state has been poured over a wire screen, 
so that if a fire should break out the 
flames could not crack the glass. 

The basement contains a large loung- 
ing room, a locker room, in which there 
are about 190 lockers, and a finely ap- 
pointed toilet room, which has a mosaic- 
tiled floor, glazed tile wainscoting and 
marble furnishings. In its interior ar- 
rangements the building is by far the 
most convenient and the decorations are 
much the richest and most costly of any 
structure connected with the university. 

The following board of editors for the 
Yale Law School Journal the coming 
year are announced: S. G. Doig, Sco- 
tia, N. Y.; J. L. Hall, New Haven, Ct.; 
P. H. Kellogg, Carthage, Mo.; G. B. B. 
Lamb, New Haven, Ct.: J. H. Morgan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. L. Steele, Hartford, 
Ct.; F. C. Taylor, Stamford, Ct., and W. 
Joseph Tilson, Clear Branch, Tenn. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Prof. 
Cc. C. Langdell as dean of the Harvard 
Law School was fittingly observed by 
the Harvard Law School on June 25. 
It is doubtful if a more distinguished 
assembly has ever gathered in Cam- 
bridge. 

Among the guests of the occasion were 
the justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the ambassador of a for- 
eign country and a large portion of the 
brain and legal training which have 
influenced the development of American 
jurisprudence for the past quarter of a 
century. 

One of the most honored guests of the 
association was Sir Frederick Pollock 
of Oxford University, England, who had 
come to this country for the express 
purpose of attending the celebration 
The English branch of the race had 
combined with the American to pay a 
deserved tribute to the man who has 
probably done more for the teaching of 
law in America than any other professor 
of jurisprudence. 

The sensation of the day was the an- 
nouncement by President Eliot after 
the dinner in the afternoon that Prof. 
Langdell will no longer continue to oc- 
cupy the position which he has filled so 
worthily for twenty-five years. He will 
continue as a lecturing professor in the 
school, and his present salary will be 
continued. 

This action has not been entirely un- 
expected. It has been an open secret 
among the members of the school that a 
change was forthcoming in the execu- 
tive office, and that it would come at 
just this time. 

In making the announcement of Dean 
Langdell’s resignation President Eliot 
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said that the duties of the office would 
hereafter fall on younger shoulders. 
No name was mentioned in connection 
with the future dean of the school, but it 
is understood among members of the 
Harvard Law School that Judge O. W. 
Holmes of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court will be the next dean of the insti- 
tution. 

It is affirmed that when the question 
of Prof. Langdell’s resignation was first 
broached the position was offered to 
Judge Holmes, and he is said to have 
accepted it at the time. But, of course, 
no positive information is to be had on 
the subject as yet. 

At the business meeting which was 
held in the morning the annual election 
of officers took place. Hon. James C. 
Carter of New York was unanimously 
re-elected president. 

The list of vice-presidents for the en 
suing year comprises Hon. R. Olney, 
Hon A. B. Lawton, LL. B., *42, Georgia; 
Hon. J. A. Peters, ’44, Maine; Hon. J. 
Lowell, LL. B., ’45, Massachusetts; Hon 
G. Hoadly, '45, New York; W. G. Russell, 
LL. B., '45, Massachusetts; Hon. W. A. 
Richardson, LL. B., ’46, District of Co 
lumbia; Hon. E. T. Green, LL. B., ‘S. 
New Jersey; Hon. C. W. Weldon, ‘#. 
N. B.; A. Russell, LL. B., 52, Michigan; 
Hon. J. H. Choate, LL. B., ’54, New 
York; Hon. M. W. Fuller, '55, District 
of Columbia; Hon. H. B. Brown, ‘5%, 
District of Columbia; Hon. W. A. Field, 
’60, Massachusetts; E. H. Abbott, LL. B., 
‘61, Massachusetts; A. Stickney, LL.B. 
’62, New York; Hon. G. Gray, '63, Dela- 
ware; |Hon. C. |Matteson, ‘63, Rhode 
Island; Hon. 8. E. Baldwin, ’63, Connecti- 
cut; Hon. G. B. Young, LL. B.. ‘tb 
Minnesota; Hon. R. T. Lincoln, ’60, Ill+ 
nois; Hon. O. W. Holmes, LL. B., "66 
Massachusetts; Hon. §. Fessenden, 
LL. B., ’'70, Connecticut; A. E. Wilson, 
Esq., 70, Kentucky; J. S. Duncan, LL. B. 
’71, Indiana; Hon. J. Klein, LL. B., "Tl, 
Missouri; Hon. H. C. Simms, ‘72, West 
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irginia; Hon. H. McD. Henry, LL. B., 
473, Nova Scotia; Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, 

 B., 74, Maryland; Hon. E. O. Wal- 
cott, LL. B., '75, Colorado; Prof. W. A. 
Keener, LI. B., "77, New York. 

Secretary Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B., 
"7, of Boston, was unanimously re- 
elected, as was Treasurer P. 8. Abbot, 
LL. B., ‘93. N. W. Putnam, J. B. War 
ner and C. §. Rackemann were elected 
members of the council for a four years’ 
term, and Librarian Arnold of the Har- 
yard Law School was elected honorary 
member of the association. 

The report of Treasurer Abbot showed 
a total membership of 20,406, a balance 
on hand in the life membership fund of 
$5,362.88, and funds available for ordi- 
nary expenses, $1,700.62. The organiza- 
tion was never in so flourishing a con- 
dition. 

The exercises in Sanders Theatre be- 

n shortly after noon, when Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock delivered the address of 
the day on “The Vocation of the Com- 
mon Law,” which will be found in full 
jn another column. 

On the platform, on either side of 
Dean Langdell, were seated President C. 
W. Eliot, Chief Justice Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court; Judges 
Brown and Gray of the United States 
Supreme Court; Justice O. W. Holmes 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, C. 
§. Kurino, Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington; Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hon. 
James C. Carter of New York, Rev. 
E. E. Hale, Prof. Lanman, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, Prof. A. S Hill and the entire 
law school faculty, with one exception. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Pennsylvania Judges Pension bill 
is no longer a possibility. It came up 
before the Senate last month and was 
immediately killed. 

Alfred Ashton, a lawyer of Braddock, 
Pa, formerly of Johnstown, has been 
disbarred from the practice of law in 
Cambria County, the rule being made 
absolute by the court at Ebensburg. 

Alexander T. Butler, a prominent at- 
torney of Casper, Wyo., who has been 
on trial for disbarment, pleaded guilty 
to the charges preferred and has been 
suspended from practice for one year. 

E. P. Cadwell, an attorney of Boze- 
man, Montana, has been disbarred by 
the Supreme Court of that State. He 
was charged with altering a decree of 
the court, and robbing a client of $600. 


J. C. Dean, who formerly practiced in 
Oklahoma City, has been arrested at 
Elwood. There are fourteen indictments 
hanging over him for subornation of 
perjury, growing out of Government land 
deals in Oklahoma Territory. 


George W. Burkholder, of Myerstown, 
Pa.,a member of the Lebanon bar, who 
pleaded guilty to embezzlement, was 
sentenced to-day by Judge Ehrgood to 
imprisonment in the Eastern Peniten- 
tlary for one year and three months. 
He was then disbarred. 

Elisha Greenhood of Boston, Mass., is 
removed by Judge Braley in the Su- 
perior Court from the office of attorney 
and counselor within the Commonwealth. 
The decision was rendered on the pe- 
tition of the Bar Association of the 
city of Boston v. Greenhood, which al- 
leged grounds of misconduct. He in- 
tends to take the case up to the Supreme 
Court. 

G. C. Kennedy of Lancaster, Pa., has 
been disbarred. The charges against him 
Were the misappropriation of money in- 
trusted by clients and the forging of 
powers of attorney and promissory notes, 
he raising large sums on the latter. His 
defense was insanity, but the Court held 
the defense to be insufficient, and or- 
dered that his name be stricken from 
the roll of attorneys. 

Samuel J. K. Adler, the New York at- 
torney who recently left the State while 
Under bail of $5,000, was arrested in 

Waukee last month while trying to 





have made a seal of the State of Ala- 
bama to stamp forged affidavits of rec- 
ommendation of the late Judge Stone of 
the Alabama Supreme Court, and has 
been brought back East. He is also 
wanted in other States on such charges 
as bigamy, larceny and forgery. 


This is the way they do things in 
Oklahoma, if reports are correct: Geo. 
Parker, a citizen of Alva, Okla., was 
arraigned a few days ago before Judge 
Goodwin for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. Judge Goodwin impaneled a 
jury of twelve men to try the case, who 
returned a verdict of guilty against the 
Court. The verdict read: “We find the 
defendant, George Parker, not guilty 
as charged, but we find the judge of this 
court guilty of the offense charged 
against the defendant, and that the 
costs in this case be assessed against 
him.” Since the trial Parker has had 
the judge arrested for drunkenness in 
office. The jury was composed of the 
best men in town. 


In the United States Court, James 
Davenport of Vinita, I. T., was convict- 
ed of manslaughter for killing William 
Goforth, near Vinita, January 17, Dav- 
enport is a well-known lawyer of Indian 
Territory. Goforth worked for Daven- 
port, and they fell out because Goforth 
did not inform Davenport about one 
Mitchell removing wood from the place 
contrary to orders. Goforth had a 
grudge against Davenport, growing out 
of Davenport's getting a divorce for a 
woman whom he wanted to marry, and 
holding the decree until the fee was paid. 
On the day of the killing Davenport 
drove to the farm and asked Goforth 
why he had not told him about Mitchell. 
The two quarreled, and a man who lived 
with Goforth came out of a tent with a 
hatchet and walked toward the buggy. 
Eye-witnesses stated that Davenport 
drew his pistol and Goforth attempted 
to grab it. The case will be taken to 
the Supreme Court, where a reversal is 


expected. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


Andrew Anderson, of Neenah, Wis. 

Judge R. W. Siddall, of Bastrop, Tex., on June 13. 
Joseph E. Carter, of Green Ridge, Mo., of pneumonia. 
Hon. James W. Hannah, of Ashland, Ky., in his 72d 


year. 

John W. McPherson, of Hopkinsville, Ky , aged 69 
years. 

Hon. Milton Barnes, of Columbus, O., early last 
month. 

Peter H. Hopkins, of New York city, on the 17th ult., 
aged 72 years. 

James A. Redgers, a retired lawyer of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently. 

Thomas Tyre, of Lebanon, Ind., by accidentally fall- 
ing from a window. 

awrence J. Donovan, of Rockland, Mass., 

phoid fever, a month ago. 

Wn. Gill Mills, a well-known pioneer of Salt Lake 
City, Utab, a short time ago. 

Kx-Judge E. W. Harris, of Cooperstown, N. Y., after 
a long illness, a; ef: 67 years. 

Frank B. of Fort Edward, N. Y. His body 
was found in the Hudson River. 

Howard 8S. Wait, of New York city, was killed last 
month by falling from a window. 

Peter A Quinn, a young attorney of Watertown, N. 
Y . died of ee early last month. 

Picton L. Saunders, at his home in Bedford City, Va., 
the result of stomach and nervous troubles. 

Gilbert J. Wright, of Forsyth, Ga.. on June 3d. He 
was prominent as a lawyer, jurist and soldier. 


Gen. J. B. Hawley, a leading attorney of Nebraska, 
died suddenly at Hot Springs a short time ago. 


Alexander McCaskill, at Pana, Il., <a. He 
was an able attorney and one of the leading jurists of 
the State. 

Hon. William Garver, of Noblesville, Ind. His age 
‘waa 79 years, being the oldest member of the Hamilton 
county bar. 

Hon. Charles W. Sharp, of Milton, Pa. Death was 
caused by heart failure the result of an attack of Grippe 
two years ago. 

George Duval, reporter in the supreme court of Can- 
ada, died at bis home at Ottawa, Ont., from the effects 
of Bright’ 8 disease. 

A. 5. Latty, ex-judge of the court of common pleas. 
and the — 3 the Defiance county, O., bar, is de 
at Dt ay of eig 


efferson oo orrie on, the first judge of probate 
of k Kent county, died at Grand Rapids, Mich., a month 
ago. His age was 90 years. 

Earl Martin, for eight years judge cf the superior 
court, and ex-member of the lower house of the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, is dead. 

Jobn McKeough, ‘of Chicago, suddenly of acute pneu- 
monia, early last month. He was one of the best-known 
of the younger lawyers of that city. 

Bradley C. Schley, a young lawyer of Milwaukee, 
committed suicide y shooting himself last month. He 
was a trustee of the American Bar Association. 


Andrew J. Mack, of Mansfield, O., after a short ill- 
ness. He was formerly probate judge, and at the time 
of his death in partnership with John H. Miller. 

H. B. Woodberry, judge of the cucuit court of the 
Youngstown, O., district, suddenly of heart failure. 
He was regarded as one of the ablest jurists of Obio. 

Henry Clay Goodenow, of Bangor, Me. He wasa 
member of one of the best families in the State, and had 
held many positions of trust. His age was sixty-one. 

Hon. Osman Boyce, of Barre, Vt., fell dead in his 
garden, early last month. He was one of the leading 
members of the Vermont bar. His age was fifty-three. 

John H. Beck, a Cherokee Indian lawyer, is dead. 
He was serving a term in the Albany, N. Y., peniten- 
tiary for fraud in connection with Cherokee citizenships. 

Robert S. Dawson, a eae so young attorney of 
Minneapolis, from a stroke of par. ,— Untal recent- 
ly he was a member of the firm of Fletcher, Rockwood 
& wson. 

Hon. William M. Bradford, of Chattanooga, distin- 
guished as a lawyer and juriet. He was formerly char- 
cellor of the Third Chancery division of Tennessee, 
aged 68 years. 

Columbus Moise, of Las Vegas, N. M., on the 23rd 
ult., while at Kansas City under treatment for a dis- 
-ease of the stomach. He was one of the leading attor- 
neys of the Territory. 

Felix J. Poche, a well known jurist and Jawyer of 
New Orleans, is dead. He was one of the founders of 
the American Bar Association and had served a term 
as associate justice of the supreme court of Louisiana. 

Frederick J. Prentiss. of New York city, on the 25th 
ult., in his 79th year. His father was at one time chief 
justice or the supreme court of Verment. He was 
formerly a leading lawyer of Cleveland, O., but retired 
from active work some years ago. 
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ALABAMA. 


Athens* (Limestone) 
Birmingham”* (Jefferson) 
BUSH & BROWN, Rooms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. Bank 
Buildin im (See card.) 
WM. K. BROWN, 11454 2Ist street. Collections and 
commercial - ation. Refers to Berney Na- 
irmingham 
COMMERCIAL ‘AW ASSO ATION, 2 2 and 3 Steiner 
Ban uilding. Bush & Brown, Counsel. 
Commercial, corporation, insurance law and 
collections. References: Any bank, or promi- 
nent wholesale house in the city 
Clanton* (Chilton) CHARLES W. HARE 
Refers to R.G. Dun & Co., and Josiah Morris & 
Co. and Chandler & Jones, bankers, ontuunery- 
Dadeville* (Talla; Thos. L. B 


Decatur (M organ) E. W. GO Y 
Fayette* (Fayette) ROBT. L. WINDHAM 
Refers to president of Alabama =<. Bank. 

Florence* (Lauderdale) Jo 


a > . CLARK PE eee Royal st. Refer to 
FIELDING VAUGHAN. 65 St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the Bradstreet Co. 


Tompkins & Tro 
John C. Reic 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha) 
Bentonville* (Benton).. 


Fort Smith* (Sebastian).............. ..R. E. JACKSON 
= — to Merchants’ Bank. 
0 *- 


an (Garland) 

G ORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Bank of Hot § o_ 5 

SUMPTER & SUMPTE Refer to Arkansas Na- 
tional Bank of this place. 

Little Rock* (Pulaski)....................-. E. E. MOSS 
112 Allis Building. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Bank of Little Rock. 

pee ey, he (Columbia) 

Ozark* (Franklin) 

P. id* ; had 


Perr. e* (Perry 
Russellville (Bope) -Davis & Son 
Texarkana er)... ---See Texarkana, Tex. 


CALIFORNIA. 


. Moore 
Hugh Sullivan 
-Jas. A. Vance 


G. E. Colwell 

F. F. Oster 
--Ernest ae Werees 
W. L. Duft 
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Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 


ARION BROOKS, my SAM, S. District. Attorney, 


Refers to California 
le M 202 North Main 
to First National Bank of Los y rok 
ALBERT S. LONGLEY, Law Bldg. Re ‘fers to Pint 
Nat'l Bank of Los ‘Angeles an others. (See card 
S. P. MULFORD, 223 North Spring st. Cox 
and probate law practice, specialties; sixteen 
years’ experience. 
WELLS & LEE, Rooms 11-17Baker block. A 
for National Bank of California. Refer to Fins 
National Bank, National Bank of California an 
Los Angeles National Bank. 
Modesto* (Stanislaus)..................... P. J. Hazen 
Oakland* (Alameda) EDW. A. HOLMAN 
Refers to First National Bank and California Log 
& Trust Co. (See card.) 
Pasadena (Los Angeles) 
Petaluma (Sonema) 
Pomona (Los Angeles) 
Riverside* (Riverside) G. A. Skinner 
Sacramento* (Sacramento) Robt. = Deviia 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........ F. W. Gregg 
San Diego* (San Diego) H.K Kk Heat 
SAN FRANCISCO" (San Francisco) 
FOX, KELLOGG & GRAY, Pacitic , Bldg., 
Monts conn st. Collection d = rym 
ement. (See card front page 
KNO} COLLECTION. AGENCY, 110 Sutter st. ng & 
and mercantile collections. Reference and & 
pository :—American Benk & Trust Co. (&% 
card, bottom margin.) 
San Joos" (Santa Clara 5 OE ewe 
uis Obis San LuisObispo). Wilcox: n & Bouldiy 
Santa Ana* (Ocange) Ray B 
Santa Barbas a* Gants Barbara) .. E.B. 
Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz).............. “E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa‘ (Sonoma)...................... 0. H. Bi 


Haskell & Meyer 
J. A. Gal 


Davis & Alles 

Woodland: (Tolo) SdiesidseupueieabsSeasacl F. E. Baker 
COLORADO. 

. (Pitkin) 


el CD, cacmeschescceddcs eencée H. C. Rogen 
Colorado Sp 


JAS. Pt tae RIVRE. “Refers to First National Bank 
and El Paso ‘opens Bank. (See card.) 
Denver* (Ara a hin 
BETTS & INKLE., 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer 
Cit al Bank. (See card front 
KEARNEY e ERDMAN "eb0-428Ernest-Cran net Black 
~ yA v American National Bank, Denver, 
les (Cal.) National 


Bank. 
GEORGE 24 Rel D, 102 Equitable ~ Refers to 
First National Bank of 


epw. 0 D. “Gena 307 i People’s Bank Bldg. 
tices in State "and Federal courts. Prompt pe 
sonal attention to collections. Refers to 
ver National Bank. 


8 : 1 
ana Pueblo National Banks. (See card front 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) -----Northoutt & 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport* (Fairfield) ....Stoddard, Bis & Sheltoa 
East Haddam (Middlesex) . ee * iol: JOHNSON 
Collecticns and comme 
Greenwich (Fairfield) 
Hartford* (Hartford) 
345 Main street. 
Meriden (New Haven).............-. Fitzgerald, Jt. 
Middletown* (Middlesex). ... ania B. CALEF, JR 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to Fara 
ers & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 
Median (Middlesex Send to East Haddas 
New Haven* (New 
GEO. W. enor nea 137 "Church st. Prompt attention 
to collec Refers to Yale National Bank. 
GEORGE L. 3 ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. 
eral courts. Collections wal 
- ‘romptiy remit remitted. 1 Refers to First and 
Merchants 
New London (New fae » arthor B. Calkias 
Norwalk (Fairffeld)..............-..---- J. B. Hurlbott 
Norwich (New London) Wm. B Aika 
Stamford (Fairfield Cc 








‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. KNOX 


110 SUTTER STREET. 


COLLECTION AGENCY | gets 


eOF MRO} 
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see 


Dover* (Kent) .--.-------+000-e00- 
town* (Sussex)........... ROBERT é. wous on 


Kefers to a eee & Bank. w.F.c 
Wining ew Castle) aseceeceees W. F. Cause 
m* (New Castle) d 
all ceeene (Successor to Lore & Emmons), 
dg. Refers to nas bank in the city. 
ate! SAULSBURY, ~. Market st. ‘ers 
to Union National 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers te Central National 


Bank. 

-. a ene pe Jr., 472 Louisiana ave. Boies 

Farmers’ and Deposit Banks, Frankfort, 5 

CLARENCE A. BRANDENBERG, 412 Fifth St., N. V 
Mercantile collections and corporation law 
specialties. Refers to Second National Bank. 

THOS. H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
law and collections a specialty. Refers te Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic. 

GARNETT, KENYON. BLAIR & THOM. Commercial 
and corporation law. Refer to Second Nat. Bank. 

MACKALL & MAEDEL, 416 Fifth St.. N. W. Col- 
lection department, L. P. Loving, manager. 
Refer to Lincoln National Bank. 

LUTHER R. SMITH, Worder Building. Refers to 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. and West End 
National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


hicola* (Franklin).................-. >. Hicks 

SY CMD nandcasacs snnaancnhess H. K. OLLIPHANT 

Special attention to commercial and real estate law. 

Refers to court officers and basiness bouses here. 

Cedar Keys (Levy)......... Lutterloh, Ashby & Davis 

Gainesville* (Alachea) iicdcecasnnanearens E. E. Voyle 
Jacksonville* (Daval 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 12 and 13 Law 

Exchange. Chas. 8S. Adamsand H. C. Good- 

ell, Counsel. Commercial, corporation, insur- 

ance law and collections. References: Any 

bank, or prominent wholesale house in the city. 

FLETCHER & WURTS. Attorneys for First National 


Bank of Florida. 
Jasper* (Hamilton) ...............0cee0-- A. B. Small 
Key Weat* (Monroe)..............----.-. J. M. Phipps 
CO — eee pommens s* Marshall 
Orange City (Volusia)................... D. Coulter 
ES ae ‘2 L. Peeler 
EE? (UD 0600 ccseneessoes -Henry Strarz 
Pensacola* (Escambia).............. “ANDREW J. ROSE 





Attorney for Bradstreet's. Refers to First National 
Bank. (See card.) 





St. Augustine* (St. John)... .W. W. Dewhurst 

Ni cetaneccecenenaes R. W. Williams 
Tampa* (Hillsboro). ... Frank M. Simonton 
Titusville (Brevard) James T. Sanders 

GEORGIA. 
Albany* (Dougherty)...................-. W_ T. Jones 
Americus* (Sumter)................-- EVAN T. MATHIS 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to ali banks. 

EES Henry C. ‘Tuck 


ta* (Fulton) 

JOHN S. CANDLER. Refers to Atlanta Nat'l Bank. 

CLARKE & LOWE, 14 Lowe Bldg. Collections re- 
ceive immediate attention. Refer to Atlanta Na 
tional Bank and Atlanta Trust & Banking Co. 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 3% Whitehall 
st. Garrett & Neufville, Counsel. Commer- 
cial, corporation, insurance law and collections. 
een op Oe ass bank, or prominent wholesale 

n the c 
CORSCLIBATED COLLECTION CO. Roby Robinson, 
and Treasurer. References :—Any 
asiness house in Atlanta. 

Konitz. : CONYERS. 64 South Broad st. Commer- 

and corporation law especially. (See card.) 

RUSSELL & MOORE, 20z Law Bidg. Refer to Capi- 
tal City and Merchants’ Ban , Atlanta; N 68 
Ne Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Studebaker 

Manufact turing Co., South Bend, Ind. 

4. a. TOLLESON, Collection Agent, 21-22 Inman 
Bldg. Prompt and careful yoy given the 
in of all classes of c fers to 

n B. Redwine, banker. 

WILLINGHAM & LANE. Refer to Atlanta National 

Bank and oe Rucker Banking Co. 
Angusta* (Richmon 

COMMERCIAL CAW ASSOCIATION, 832 Broad st. 
Sam F. Garlington, Counsel. Commercial, cor- 
poration, insurance law and collections. Ref- 
soonene Any bank, or prominent wholesale 

wy in the city 

SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to Capt. Chas. E. 
Coffin, cashier National Exchange Bank; C. E. 
Clark, stocks, bonds, ete; A W. Anderson, 
Gen. Mgr. P. R. & W.C. R.R., all of Augusta. 
Attorney for Dieaenaiel Law Association, 
Wilber’s ~~ Nama Agen 


Bainbridge* (Decatur) ............ & Hawes 
Brunswick EE nkcndctanhed JOHNSON ay KRAUSS 
References: Merchants & Traders’ B'k, Brunswick, 
and all wholesale houses here. 
Buchanan* (Haralson)...........«..-< W. P. Robinson 
Carroliton* (Carroll)............. ate so 
Cartersville* (Bartow)........-..-.. 
Columbus* (Musk Risantd WORRILL Ay eMICHAEL 
Attorneys for Columbus Southern Ry. fer to 


Third National Bank. 
Dalton* (Whitefield) ..... «..-MeCutchen & Schumate 














Dawson (Terrell) Mount Sterling* (Brown)................. 2. 
Refers to First State Bank. Mount Vernon* (Si : bovecesopsenditen H. Patton 
= os PY (OG Dicccéscccce sedconbslnseaded Frank 
ice ee 
“ESTEE eccccccqccce- tt. 
Peoria* (Peoria) 


mem fh MRE acecaancinos “ae & “Trimble 
dams) 
ANDERSON & apeeeeen, 318: Second st. Attorneys L. E. EMMONS, Jr. Refers to Ricker National B’k. 


acon truction PENICK & WALL. Collections remitted on day of 
COMMERCIAL LAW. ASSOCIATION, MasonicTemple. collection. Prompt service. Notary in 
Arthur Dasher, Counsel. Commercial, cor- Refers to ms) State Savings, Loan & Trust Co. 
poration, insurance law and collections. Ref- | Rantoul (Champaign)..............-.- . 


coeneene Any bank, or prominent wholesale | Ridgway i rae ee Phillips & Wiedemann 
ouse in the city. Rockford WEG) cncccsccccccsed D. W. SHOUDY 
GRACE & JONES, Masonic Bldg. Commercial and Refers to 2 People's 's Bank. (See card.) 
conperetion law preferred. Refer to Exchange | Rock Island* (Rock Island)... CONNELLY & CONNELLY 
Bank. Island banks and R. G. Dun & Co. 





Refer to Rock 





JOHN L. HARDEMAN. Refers to First National Bank. | Saybrook (McLean).................- See Bloomington 
Montezuma (Macen)..................-- J. M. DuPree | Shelb e* (Shelby)....-.. Moulton, Chaffee & Headen 
pe od Alvan D. Freeman | Soronto (Bond) ................--------- W.D. 

” CE aseciccnccnccenncedses C. C. Duncan | Springfield* (Sangamon)... .... STEVENS & LANPHIE! 
gs ere Henry Walker Practice in State and Federal Courts. Special at- 
Savannah" (Chat tention to collections, real estate, corporation and 
COMMERCIAL LA LAW ASSOCIATION, Bull andBay sts commercial law. Refer to - arine Bank 
Griffin & Brown, General Counsel. Commer- = ass National Ban: 
cial, corporation, insurance law and collections. | Streator (LaSalle)...................--- Walter Reeves 
References: Any bank, or prominent wholesale Sullivans a itler & Hudson 
house in the city + nome o_O no. W. Stanley 
GRIFFIN & BROWN, Gor. Bull and Bay sts. General camore (De Kalb)................---- G. W. 
Attorneys for ‘Commercial Law Association. i lorville* (Christian)............- Taylor & Abrams 
Refer to Chatham Bank and National Bank of | Toledo* (Cumberland).................. . 8. Everhart 
Savannab. Vandalia* (Fayette)................++-.-- B. W. Henry 
Thomasville* (Thomas) .......MacIntyre & MacIntyre | Waterloo* (Monroe) ET ea Chas. Morrison 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ...........- Powhatan B. Whittle | Waukegan* (Lake) ................... Stapp & Arnold 
ee a, eee John C. McDonald | Whitehall (Greene)...................... . F. WYATT 
Waynesboro* (Burke)..... Lawson, Callaway & Scales General pract ce. Collections given special service. 
Winchester* (Scott).........22. cecceeeeees J. M. Riggs 
IDAHO. Woodstock* McHenry)................ Joslyn & Casey 
Boise City* (Ada)............sc----- Geo. H. Stewart | Yorkville* (Kendall).................+-- J. Fitzgerald 
— Falls (Bingham).............. H. J a 
wiston* (Nez Perces)...............Rand & Haynes 
gh errr ee vate H. Ries | INDIANA. 
I CE innacqcrusscoccucunaggnans J. 
Pocatello (Bingham) .............. E. P. de on Anderson* (Madison)............--- SHELTON & DOSS 
Weiser* (Washington)...................- J. W. Ayers Refer to the Bradstreet Co. 
Angola* (Steuben).................- a. 
ILLINOIS. — a sweecseoecens aan cenens 
7 INO — Auburn* (De Kalb) ...................- W. L. Penfield 
Abingdoa (Knox)............ ..+...+-Dennis Clarke Bourbon (Marshall See Pl 
SEE NB cccenscnecospececessacons 1. P. HODGE yt = nar PENNE er 

Refers to Alton Savings Bank. J wn ol Lp Sea eenneee WF it - 
Amboy (Lee)............-.0+2+--0-- Wooster & Hawes Col idges ty ph bp ees or ee E. kK. 
SE iidikntadicsniscsdannse H. O. Southworth | Cojumbia City’ {ws tley).------2--- j oiiae W. MORGA 
Suet Cost I R. R. Hewitt Tofers to a an ay " 

stown (CABS)... ~~~... -- nn en nnnnnes 7% 
Belleville* (St. Clair)..-..--------- Barthel & Former | QowSutersie’ (tentguncry).---._-Mistine & Bistins 
Belvidere* (Boone).......... .....-. Fuller & De Wolf Elwood a ee epee eae H. F. WILLKIE 
Bloomington* (McLean)............CALVIN RAYBURN | Blweod (Madinon) n- <= oo ea 
Commercial law and collections. Remittance made fers to ge 
Evansville* (Vanderburgh).............- Owen & Hoff 
day of collection. oe to the Bradstreet Co Fairme re! L. A. Cassell 
Bushnell (MeDonough).............-.-David Chambers | patmgant (Gran) <-----srrse-secerennes = 
yo thn NE Raa sae Cnideel | ROBT. LOWRY. Refers to Old National, First Na- 
Carbondale (Jackson).................- . H. Caldwell tional and Hamilton National Banks. 
Costhage” (Hamseek)........-2--+---+- D. Mack & Son] 2911 ARS &WORDEN. Refer to Hamilton Nat. Bank. 
Champaign (Champeign).........---- So’ Bloouington | Frankfort* (Chinton)............2-+-002. Joseph C. Suit 
— aamizipiiniaaai pansies Goshen* (Elkhart)....................- E. E. Mummert 
CHICAGO* (Cook) ’ Greentield* (Hancock)............ «+----Marsh & Cook 
W. C. ANDERSON, Suite 1120 and 1121 Chamber of | Greensb urg* (Decatur)...............<«- M. D. Tackett 
Commerce Building. Commercial, corporation, | Huntingten* (Huntington) .............-.- B. F. Ibach 


life insurance and banking law. References 


ieee (Marion) 
farnished on application. 
BOND’S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity HE 7 & HEROD, Sresmenonlily 


or Napey ey 
Building. Clifford & More, Attorneys and State Bank of Indiana. 








KERN A BAILEY. 
ee cet Commercial law and collections. MORRIS, , NEWBERGER ‘ECURTIS, Comme cial Club 
MARK C. FARR, Suite 610, 36 La Salle st. (See card.) idg. Practice eral, preme 
HOWARD N. OGDEN, 84 Adams st. Refers to Hon. Cours a = corporation =. Col- 
Vm. C. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; J. Foster ection denartment. Stenographers, Notaries 
— & Co., Chicago. and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ...............---. Send to Peoria. oS oenene wenn Senere see 
Danvers (McLean) See Bloomin H.B. Ch Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank, N.Y. 
Danville* (Vermillion)....-...--..- Penwell & ey nana oe COLLECTION AGENCY, Baldwin Block 
Decatur* (Macon) .............-----00+-- D. C. Corley a jobbers. Rafe claims of manufacturers 
DeKalb (DeKalb) Spnsiittinitnddsie aig By B. Gilbert an = bers. odians polis. erence :—Indiana National 
| PEE T. & Barge 
East St. Louis (St. Cisir).....--.--. FRANK C. SMITH LEOPOLD 6. ROT SCHILD, 18% North P 
Refers to First National Bank of East St. Louis. weet, Cee and commercial law. Reler 
Effingham* (Effingham)............ HENRY B. KEPLEY PAHR a y KINGSBURY. "Collect a 
Special attention given real estate and commercial s ane 
law and collections. Refers to First National Bk. 
ne ee E. C. Lovell | Inwood aaa ecccescoceccseces ---...See i} 
ee rr Send to Peoria. | Kendallville (Noble)................-- I 
Freeport* (Stephenson). ............. L. & M. Stoskopf | Kokomo* (Howard). ..........-.--- WILLIAM 3 MAPLE 
Galena* (Jo Davies).................. Baum & Leekley Commercial Law and the law of real La Fe aga 
See (Knox)....Williams, Lawrence & Williams Refers to Citizens and Howard a 
dis cndacahansininanad Fred S Potter } Lafayette Py piantedem de Geo. B. Chamberlin 
He hiand* (Madison). ........cccccccce John Blackner | La Porte* (La Porte)..........-.-- Samuel E. Williams 
Jackronville* (Morgan)................. Richard Yates Logansport* (Cats)... ccccccccccccsece Nelson & Myers 
Toliet* (Will).......--.+-+-0+.0------ McCAULL BROS. | Marion* (Grant)..................- Manley & Friedline 
Roams 7, 8 and 9, semng Buildidg. Refer to Will | Mount Vernon* (Posey).............-- William London 
County National Ban Muncie* (Delaware)............. Gregory & Silverburg 
Kewanee (Henry)...............+-.--- Blish & Lawson | Nappanee (Elkhart). ................. J.S. McEntaffer 
DF CIE en sccccceseccacecess See Bloomington | New Albany* (Flyod)......... ...-.-..-.-- A. Dowling 
Lexin SE nscccccceeccnues See Bloomin Peru* (Miami)................... Mitchell & McClintic 
Lincoln* (Logan). .................-. Beach & Hodnett | Plymouth* (Marshall).................-. R. B. jesbee 
Macomb’ ae Peephdebamen abel Agnew & Vose | Princeton* (Gibson) -.................-- 
Marion* (Williamson)................. Geo. W. Young | Rensselaer* (Jasper) ..............--.--- M.F. 
Mattoon (Coles) Liitinbnesescunmsescaciine Chas. Bennett | Richmond* (Wayne).............-.--- Jackson & Starr 
Moline (Rock Island)...................--. S. W. Odell | Rockport* (Spencer)..............-.-- 
Monmouth* (Warren)........ ........... nage MeDill | Rockville* (Parke).............-..-.--- ; ELWOOD HUNT 
Morris* (Grundy)............+..s0+-e00-0--- E. Sanford y (Shelby) .........2.0-..- 
Mound City* ( (Pulaski). c.ssssee----WILLIAM A. WALL | South Bend* St. Joseph) 
Refers to First State Bank of this place. J.D. HEN ERSON. Refers to First National Bank. 
Mount Carmel* (Wabash).......... .Bell & Green DUDLEY M. SHIVELY. Refers to all banks, Stude- 
Mount Carroll* (Carroll)............ C. B. Smith & Son bakers and Olivers. 
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Sullivan* Sullivan) 
ANTOI aa . LEACH. Commercial law especially. 


Tene 
JOHN S. BAYS. Commercial law and ey on 
arshall 


T en (M Dasesusccedsscdssunel See Pl 
Terre Haute* (Vigo)...... Susceas BEECHER & ELLEY 
Refer to National State Bank. 
Vi . as W. E. Pinn 
Oe ctnnacncccccavcouses Jonathan Kei' 
Wabash* (Wabash)...................... Oliver Bogue 
Walnut (Marshall)...................... See Pl 
imamac* (Pulaski).................. --.--Nye & Nye 
INDIAN presence 
Ardmore (Pickins)...................- 
ec: (Creek Nation)... “HaRRISON a SHEPARD 
lect anywhere in the Territory. 
Purcell (Pontotoc)..................- Geerge M. Miller 
South Mc lester (Choctaw Nation). SHEPARD & GROVE 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation)..... HARRISON 0. SHEPARD 
IOWA. 
RIN Winch 6 cccneskeeeséucnmndians F.E 
Algona* (Kossuth) ................. GEORGE a cLouD 
Extensive commercial and trial business. 
Atilantic* (Cass)...................- Clinton S. Fletcher 
Baldwin (Jackson). ............... Send to Maquoketa 
ED n0dcnccscnneenensbsone G. B. Haddock 
SE MID cnc cccnncascescosacseseune Ww. 
Britt (Han ee eavenncsécccses _ Ss = Bloom 
Carrollt (Ca ( SERED). cncccccsves elley 
p weg ) wenccccnccccccccenes ee 
ALBE T + COOPER, Security Savings Bank i ' 
fers to Cedar —_—" National Bank and 
a. ——= k. 
W. L. CRISSMAN fers to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank and Security Savings Bank. (See card.) 
Charles onic (cherokee ceeccccccceccconcee Robe: 
Cherokee* - 


Cresco* (Howard).............- 
Creston* (Union)............. Jo 
Davenport* (Scott) ................----.. T. A. MURPHY 
Whittaker Block. Commercial law . specialty. 
Denison* a eeaamamammmanes . CONNER 
Des Moines* (Polk 
CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to Iowa National and 
Valley National Banks. 

DUNSHEE & ALLEN. Commercial and corporation 
law and collectioas. Prompt personal attention 
given to all business receiv Claims present- 
re > taal = receipt and report made by return 

and stenographer in office. 

A. AL MeLAUGHL N, 405 Iowa Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Refers to Savings Bank of Iowa. 





D. W. WOODIN. Commercial litigation a specialty. 
erences furnished upon request. 
peeewe. (Dubuque)...........--.-.----- A. P. Gibbs 
are Charles L. Hays 
m -* to City State Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto)..... McCarthy & Linderman 
Fort Madison* (Lee)............. John D. M. Hamilton 
Glenwood* (Mills)......................--. G 
Grinnell* (Poweshiek).-............... Haines & Lyman 
Hamburg* (Fremont)............ Hammond & Stevens 
Iowa City~ (Johnson) ..............-.- Ranck & Wade 
cg Se. Ww. by A gf a 
Knoxville* (Marion) .................... C. Johnson 
Le Mars* (Plymouth).................... 4 T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Magquoketa* (Jackson. ................- G. L. JOHNSON 


Refers to First National Bank of Maquoketa. 





Marengo* (Iowa) ............ H — S Lake 
Marshalltown* Deeg ae caldiomtecuceiaialion inford 
Mason City* po wn rro Gordo).........Bl te & Markle 
Mount Ayr* (Ringgold)......... Laug & Camp 
Muscatine* (Muscatine)........ ---k. BR. Fits ae 
Nashua (Chickasaw).. --W. P. Perrin 
Nevada (Story)..... ---M. P. Webb 
Newton* (Jasper)..... -- H. 8. Winslow 
Oskaloosa* (Mahaska) ...James A. Rice 
Ottumwa* (Wapello).... McElroy & Ro 
Preston (Jackson) ........ --Send to Maquoketa 
Rock Rapids* (Lyon).............-. J.K. P. Thom 
Sheldon (O’Brien) ...............--..--- 1. N. McINTIRE 
Lye Bank Building. 
Sovarner a seeeee Stnewcwccssced G. D. Woodin 


oodbury) 
Biome Cy DOUGHTY. Commercial litigation and col- 
lections. a to Northwestern Nat. Bank. 
T. P. MURPHY, Rooms 30-31 Metropolitan block. 
CHAS. K. WILLIAMS. Refers to Security 
and I Banks. 









National 
owa Savings 

Sioux — _—— Se. F. H. Helsell 
amas J eee a Buck & Kirk trick 
Storm Lake « ke Dina ee Mack Land 
EOE CODER). cccccnccvcccccsssonsscoons sta Brink 
Traer 7 soi cabthinwekecn «cll ARTHUR K. HITCHCOCK 

— Refers — ‘Traer State Bank and Bank of Brooks & 
Waterloo” (Black Hawk)........ Boies, Couch & Boies 
Webster City* (Hamilton)............ WESLEY MARTIN 

Refers to Hamilton County State ~ 
Winterset (Madison)................. W. C. Weeks 
KANSAS. 

Abilene* Cickineon) rarer rere Stambaugh & Hurd 
Anthony (Harper) .................--- Parke Jones 
- Arkansas City (Cowley)............- Oliver M. Wilson 
Atchison* (Atchison) & W. A. Jackson 
Belleville* (Republic)...............----- W. T. Dillon 
Beloit* (Mitchell) ...............cesseeee- A.G Mead 








Binigefere to Farmere Cenecendes séeeaed MORRIS STINE 
Burlington & Merchants’ 
Columbus’ Cher as cocesoceunegehanad J.P. Perkins 
Midbdecaccetst r & Alexander 
‘rood Faller Chase) ..........-.- Johnston Bros 
oneeil Grove* (Morris)......... GEO. P. MOREHOUSE 
Dodge bites (Fock Refers to Morris County Bank. 
* (Ford)......... cooccesecne M. W. Sutton 
Eldorado" (Butler) Dcuektuns Cciasbusdey E. D. Stratford 
Didcsvehacboacéuess Res. Kellogg 
ore Scott urbon) 
or HUMPHREY & HUDSON. ag in Union Block. 
yz law particularly. 
Fredonia* (Wilson aoe wtanenesanéesels Atwood Cady 
Garden City* (Pinney) ecccscccccccococes Milton Brown 
Garnett* (Anderson)..........--..-.+-+-.- A. J. Smith 
Great Bend* (Barton)... .. J. H, Jennison 
NE” COW) cccoccccccconscncesnees W. L. Shale 
Holton* (Jackson). . kins & Hopkins 
Hoxie* (Sheridan).. A. Chambers 
Humboldt* (Allen). . ..E. A. Barber 
Hutchinson* (Reno) right & Stout 
Jetmore* (Hodgeman). sovccsasces Jno. F. Curran 
Sunctio mn (Jewell) enreeneseenneiet J.C. ag med PS 
unction Cit; Sit tecawceientios aundy 
an... “"€. 8. EARHART 
—_ Dortenouti Building. 
Kingman* (Kingman)...............-.. Ww. ¢. _—— 
Larned* (Pawnee) .............+-------- W.H 
Lawrence* (Douglas)........ — & BROWNELL 
Refer to Douglas County Bank 
Leavenworth (Leavenworth).........- E.N. 0. Clough 
OE CE an cncctccsescoscuesasceen Jones & Jones 
hattan™ (Riley).........-....----+- Jobn E. Hestin 
Marion* (Marion)..........-.....-+---- King & Kelle 
eee Oe eee Glass & Pollac 
McPherson*(McPherson).......... Simpson & Johnsen 
SIGN CIN. occas concsnsanesoesnosseeh 8S. W. Mil 
Minnea a (Ottawa) 
Mound (Linn) 
Newton* d arvey).. 


Norton" (Norton) .. 
Olathe* (Johnson) . 





Pittsburg (Crawferd)........2..0..0.<.cees- 0. T. BOAZ 
Refers to National Bank of Pittsburg and First Na- 
tional Bank, both of Pittsburg. 

Russell* (Russell). eee 





R. BROBST 
Topeka* (Shawne)............------ DOBBS & STOKER 


: Jay J. Smith, banker. 


Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First, Merchants’ 
and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The 
Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. 
Wa Keeney* (Trego).............+-------- Lee Monroe 
Washington’ Soho gl or ———— 4 — 
Weltington pb mmo oy pccosssonpenenes per 
Wichita” en, foiinaaven a RAUC 
Refer Sedgwick Cou 
‘Winfield* (Crowley).......-.0...0...sceeeee F.C. Hunt 
Yates Center* (Woodson)............... W. H. Slavens 
KENTUCKY. 
Ashland (Boyd) dk hiipnanesnases genuine William Pao 
Bowling Green* (Warren)..........-. W. W. Manafield 
Covington* (Kenton)............- Simmons & 
Franktort* (Franklin)... . 
Grayson (Carter)......... 
Henderson* (Henderson).......... 





erson) 
Attorneys for Ohio Valle 
la (Fayette)....KE TucKy COLLECTING Ct co. 
E. Ross, Counsel. Refers to any bank in city. 
neumnennaaean efferson) 

BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT Cor. = he & ae 
sts. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Bank: — }'s 
German Bank. Practice in State an Federal 
— gee insurance and corporation 

BRIGHT & BRANDEIS, Cor. Fifth and Jefferson sta. 

er to Third National Bank and German 


Insurance Bank. 
WALTER DARBY, Lad Trust pie Notary Public. 
ercial a oepetee- 
wees _—” Fifth ave. Refers to Third 


munee a nem 
Maysville* (Mason). . 








dlesboro (Bell). - 
Newport* (Campbell) .. Nelson & Desha 
Owensboro* (Daviess).............- GEORGE W. JOLLY 


(Late U.S. Attorney, District of Kentucky). Prac- 
tice in State and Federal Courts. Refers to First 
National Bank. 


Paducah* (McCracken)................ THOS. E. MOSS 
ie pe - all Steve and Federal Courts. Refers 
Paris* (Bourbon) ...-......--------+- Lockhart An e Lyng 
Richmond* (Madison)..................- J.-A 
Russellville* (Logan).................. 3. B. “COFFMAN 


Refers to Bank of Russellville. 
Somerset* (Pulaski)... 
Uniontown (Union)................ 

Refers to Bank of Uniontown. 
Versailes* (Woodford) 
Winchester* (Clark) 











——— 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge)..... 
mee a m Benge. “Read & Conta, 


Jececee eeccecccescoes +L, 


New Orleans* (Orleans) 
aanes, MOORE. & DUFOUR, New Orleans aj 
ew York references furnished on application, 
MERRICK & MERRICK, 220 Carondelet’ st. Refer 
to Hibernia Nat'l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank ¢ 
Commerce of New Orleans,and First N.B B Chie 
A. J, PETERS, 606 Gravier at. Commercial lay 





sod  callectiens. aoe to Citizens’ Bank ang 
JOsePHN N. PWOLFSON, 6 Carondelet st. © 
ration practice. (See card.) 
Rayville™ Cael Mipeentdectunenaba -- Wells & Welly 
Shreveport* (Caddo) ............++.+++- F. G. Thatcher 
MAINE. 
Auburn* (Androscoggin) ........--....J. W. Mitchel] 
Augusta* (Kennebec)..........-.... ii Andrews 
he = or Lessessonneuneal - Mitehel) 
PMID... ccucacaccedeetiavahias bn 
Biddeford! (York)... .. Hae 
Brunswick (Cumberland) Barrett Potter 
— Pty Dewees i. Downe 
eld (Was. ) 
Dexter (Penobscot). — < tone 
Eas (Washington).. -d , craul 
fers to any k in city or any we official. 
Gardiner ee eccccccsoevcccsses Spear & Clasoa 
Lewiston (A dias PRERE SX F. M. Drew 
Portland* (Cumberiand) evcccaasesegece GEO. F. NOYES 
98 Exchange st. Refers to Portland Savings Bank 
and Canal National Bank. 
Rockland* (Knox)............. C. E. & A. S. Littlefield 
BT CE ccccnnccccucecccenéencdhene Geo 
RO CIMOE) 0 ccccdscocccccsecncs Joseph E. Moor 
Waterville (Kennebec) ............... Harvey D. Eatos 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) ........ Frank H. Stockett 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore 


) 

SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO., St. Paul and Baltimon 
sts. Mercantile law and ms. References 
National Exchange National Bank of 
Natio Yemen gg and Western N: 

more. (See card on boat 

BONDED COLLECTION AGENCY, ¥ 
_ ldi ing. — to Fidelity & Deposit Cae 

airy See card on front page.) 

PARRY LEE Downs, 402, 403, 418 Law Bldg. Com 

mercial an ration matters solicited. 

og & HOFFM N, 220 to 222 Equitable a 

RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins lace, 
aca Protective Uredit & Collection 
reau. Notary. Collections a specialty. Refer 
- bd t nk, Merchants Nat. Bank, Nat. 

nk & Commercial & Farmers’ Bk 
UNITED LAW. & COLLECTION. ASS'N, G49 and 6 
—— C) ae Mercantile law and collections. 

Bel Air* ( FRANK A. HANCOCK 

Commapenetal Titigation. my + ~ ames Refers to See- 

ond National Bank of Be 


Cambridge" Gaschestany pasestecstil WM. 0. MITCHELL 
Refers to Dorchester National Bank. 

Cumberland* (Allegany)..............--- A. A. Wilsea 

Denton* ( Mp .crccecccesscasaséd Russum & Lewis 

Easton* (Talbot) ...............s000 7 

Eikten® ‘Cocll)......ccccccccccsees 

Frederick* (Frederick) .............. UA BAKER TOHNSON 
Refers two Citizens’ National Bank. 

Hagerstown* (Washington)........ Armstrong & Scott 

Princess Anne* (Somerset) .......... & 

Salisbury* (Wicomico)................ Toadvin & Bell 

Snow Hill* (Worcester)............ Senase A. P. Barnes 

Westminster’ (Carroll)........ Reifsnider & Reifsnider 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

es CRI, « oc cncaccisectenvetanet N. H. Bixby 

Amesbury Rn scecesecee cesccocces Jacob T. Choate 

Amherst (Hapmshire)...............- Send to Hi 

Ashburnham (Worcester) .......... Send to Fitch 

Attleboro (Bristol) .................- PHILIP E. BR 


Refers to First National Bank of Attleboro, North 
Attleboro Nat'l Bank and Attleboro Savings Be 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) .............------ Day & Da, 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 
JOHN E. ABBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co. 


bankers 

HENRY AUSTIN, 28 State st.. (also Commissioner of 
aan) ‘and Notary Public. Refers toSuf- 

k National Bank. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 178 Devonshire st. Refers to 
Broadway National Bank. 

EDW. C. BATES, 67 Equitable Building. Refers to 


Firs' al Bank 0’ 
R. C. BAYLOONE “A Milk st. (See card.) 
JOHN gy buries, ¢ a 244 Wash- 
CAnre PENT TER & TOWLE. 1 10 [Sree ot. Commerdial 
d corporation law. Refer to Old Colony 


rantonth & CONANT, Sears Bldg 
ialty. ee Nese National 


& spec Reference:— 
Bank and Hamilton Nat'onal Bank, Boston. 
JAS. a GRIMES. 47 Court st. Refers to Amet- 
can Powder Mills and J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 
INTERSTATE L LAW ao. 105 Sumner st. Sprague & 


CHARLES sy 1 YAWES. 84 Summer st. Commercial 
law and collections. in office. Refers 
to Manufacturers’ National Bank of Boston. 
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ntinued. 
WILLIAM GREGORY JONES, 299 Devonshire st. 
Notary Pablie and Justice of the Peace. 
itions carefully and promptly taken. 
LYNDE, HARDING & L NDE. 68 ( 
WERCANTILE LAW CO 
Moore, President. 
Generel, ee agg 


card.) 
woutToN. LOR LORING a toning. 29 Pemberton Sq. 
Refer to aod aay Trust Co. and the Globe | 


‘ord street. B. K. 
kaa s Moore & Burbank, 
er to Mount Vernon 


ti 
SPRAGUE & WASHOURN. 105 Sumner st. Refer to | 
Bank. 


Mount Vernon Natio: (See card.) 


Brockton (P1 
Brookfield ( 
etter First National Ban 


A. Russell 
d to Holyoke 


a hive) 
ape WORACE M. SARGENT 


i) (Essex) 
Collections a _—~- 


a JOHN R. CALLAHAN | 
ag a rk National Bank of Holyoke. 
bor v.. .. 


Lawrence (Essex)......-....0----0++ decse 
as (Berkshire) 
Lowell (Middlesex) CHAS. # CONANT 
Refers to Prescott National sheen - 
Lanenburg ( Worcester) . . Send to Feelbere 
(Essex) Henry 1 F. — 
ee MB ccccocagusnsaneias 
Melrose ( esex) 
Office ry S 68 Cornhi 
Milford (Middlesex) 
wa Bedford (Bristol) 
rt (Essex) . Jones 
Sorten W.F. &W. S. SLOCUM 
Office also at 725 Washington st., Boston. (See we) | 
Pittsfield‘ (Berkshire) E. M. W 


Elbriden R. Anderson 


( 
South Hadley Send to Holyoke 


WALLA (Hampden) 
LLACE = BURT. 
D. E. WEBSTER. Refers to First National 


Bank. 
Stoneham (Middlesex) LYNDE, HARDING & LYNDE 
Office also at 68 Cornhill, Boston. 
Williams 


Taunton -G. Ed 
Waltham (Middlesex)... -- Thos, Curley 
Watertown (Middlesex)... John E. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden)......... GEO. KRESS 
Refers to First National Ban 
Westminster (Worcester) -Send to Fite phang 
Winchester (Middlesex) . . - Geo. 8. Littleties 
Worcester* (Worcester) . “RICE, KING & RICE 
Refer to any bank or business house here. (See card.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian* Gosenen a oe 
Allegan* (Allegany) . B. Williams & Son 
Alpena* (A}pena) Dafoe & Gustio 
E” CW RRRATEAW) cccccscccsecd J. W. Bennett 

- Briggs 


ARO oe. ANNEKE. Commercial litigation and 
collections. Real estate. Commissioner of Cir- 
cuit Court. Depositions taken. Refers to Bay 

cy Bank and Second National Bank. 

WILLIS S. MEADE, Cranage Block. General law 
ness. Prompt attention to collections. 
Good references. (See card.) 


Collections promptly at- 


Theo. M. Joslin 


Plummer 
Sr" Awiltora Maclem 

DETROIT* (Wa 
BOWEN, DOUGLAS & WHITING, 80 to 85 Moffat 


GRECE & iu, Dime Sav. Bank Bldg. Practice 
in all the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
a. ~ to collections and commercial a 

tion. Refer to McLellan & Anderson Sav. 

METCALF B. BATON, Attorney and ewdlly 
The Credit & Collection Co.. Buhl Block. Re 
fers to John L. Harper & Co., ers, and 
Dime Savings Bank. (See card.) 

WM. L. JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Send de- 
tailed statement with each claim, to secure 
prompt action and prompt remittance. Refers 
to Gen. R. A. Alger. 

FRANK E. ROBSON. 1108-9 Chamber of Commerce 

Iidg. Refers to Detroit Nat'l Bank. (See card.) 

SAYLES” & renee 10 Butler Bidg. Commercial, 


estate law. 

_ Eh & Du DUCHARME, , 28 Buhl Block. Practice 
in courts. ane promaey uttended 
to. Refer to Fletcher Co. and 
People's Savings Bank. 

SULLIVAN & MASON, 410-411 Hammond me. Re- 
fer to State Savings Bank. (See card.) 

PHILIP T. VAN ZILE, 413 Hammond Bldg. Personal 
attention given to every collection. Special 
facilities for making collections in the State. 
Peter = | sarvgt nee Bank, and Bankers’ 

a _ cago 
aie 3! =k eres ‘bin 


J. M. Cor 
tebe 2" Robison 


Chandler 
Gladwin: (Beato T. Campbell 


LYNDE, ‘ianine carpenter 
ll, Bosto 


Grand R» 
BOLT OD ay BOLTWOOD, Rooms 28, 29. 30 and 31 
Bonk of Grand Rapids. 
uae ere prves Rooms 17 and 18 Norris Building. 
ey, ention to fire insurance litigation. 
eae PERKINS & ts Michigan Trust Co. 
ding. Referen National City Bank. 
TAGGART. NAPPEN a ‘DENISON, 811- ai7 Michi- 


| 
De- | Old Houseman Building. Refer to Old National 


gan Trust Co. Bldg. General practice. Cor- 
poration, commercial law and = lections. Refer 
to Grand Rapids National Ban 

| Monette _ os 


| Jackson (Jackson 
| 102 Weat Main street. 
Boudeman & A 


A dams 

oleom | Manne (Ingham) wooD & woop 

Refer to ity on} land Ingham press | a. Banks. 
| Maniatee* ( Meniotes) a 

Marquette* ( 

Midland* (Mid! 
| Mount Pleasant* (Isabella 
| Muskegon* (Muskegon) 
Niles ( 

(Alle 


F. H. Dod 
. MacDONALD 
Ww sitiem J. Gilbert 
H. C. Stoughton 
Pontiac” (Oa Jos. E. Sawyer 
Port Huron” (St. Blair) -Harvey Sparling 
| Romeo (Macomb).................- e. S. THORINGTON 

Refers to Citizens’ National Bank 


Seginew" ia 
| DEMOREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
x | “aa in all courts. Collections and commercial 
law a specialty. Thoroughly equipped collec- 
tion department. Refers to Second National 

Bank and Savings Bank of East Saginaw. 
— . MORSE, 1-2 Heavenrich Block (EastSide). 
to People’ 8 Savings Bank. (See card.) 

wooo a JOSLIN. 4 , 5 and 6 Merrill Block, opposit 


Rosedale* (Boliv 
ons, & A. ay ym Scott, President Bank 


MOORE & ONES. Refer to Bank of Rosedale. 
Vicksburg* (Warren) bney & 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville* ( 
Brookfield (Lima) . 
Butler* (Bates) 


kson) 
GATTS & GRIGGS, Suite 3-4 Long Bldg. Refer to 
M tan National Bank and Bradstreet’s. 
CHAS. F. vey = 515 Main st. Commercial and 
cow fers to any bank. 


REYNOLDS, 417 Amn American Bank Building. 


Collection A ge 
Kirksville* (Adair) " Storm 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ................ J.B. Shelwalter 
Macon* (Macon). ...........-.«.2+-+<-+--B. E 
Maysville (DeKalb) Robt. A. 
Memphis* (Scotland) 
Mexico* (Andrain) 


(St. Clair) 
Poplar Bint ° (Butler) 
Refers to any business house in Poplar Bluft. 





Court House. ‘Corporation law. General civil 
yaeeee. Well-equipped collection department. 

efer toal] Saginaw banks, Circuit Judges, and 
wholesale houses. 


De ns GI recede scccewccanccasess Cc. L. Hall 
| Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa) Horace M. Oren 
| Sturgis (St. Joseph) ......... T. C. Carpenter 
| Three Rivers (St. Joseph) .R. R. Pealer & Geo. E. Miller 
Traverse Oity* (Grand Traverse)...M. W. U nderwood 
West Bay City (Bay) 

West Branch* (Ogema 

Ypsilanti (Washtenaw) 


MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn).................... 


Brainerd (Crow Wing)........ 
Canby (Yellow — 
Duluth’ (St. Louis 
Cc. T. CRANDALL, First National Bank Bldg. Mer- 
cantile, corporation and mining law. Refers 
to Security Bank of Duluth. (See card.) 
wane LARDNER, 211 Torrey Bldg. Attorney 
for Security Bank of Duluth. (See card.) 
RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mort 
collections a specialty. Refer to any bank in 
Dulath, and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 

Faribault* (Rice) L. A. 

Fergus Falls (Otter Tail)...............d. P. 

Glencoee (McLean). ..............2.0+-+-+-+ F. R. Allen 

Hendereon* (Sible: W. H. Leeman 

Long Prairie* (T: a) ececccccceccccccss J.D. Van Dyke 

Mankato* (Blue Eartht) W. L. Comstock 

Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 

FIFIELD & FIFIELD. 611 Lumber Exchange. Mer- 
cantile law and collections. (See card.) 

LAWRENCE, TRUESDALE & CORRISTON a wv. 
Lawrence, Hiram C. ‘Truesdale, Frank T. Cor- 
riston), 236 to 242 Boston Block. Attorneys 
for First National Bank. 

MERRICK & MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 
change. Commercial, corporation and msur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. 

THE UNITED CLAIM AGENCIES, Rooms 511 to 513 
Wright Block, 322 to 324 Hennepin ave. A. A. 
Anderson, Attorney, Manager. Collections in 
all parts of America and Europe receive prompt 
attention. Practice in ali courts. Notary in 
office. Refer to Germania Bank. 


Montevideo* (Chippewa) Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay) Edwin Adams 
Redwing* (Goodhue) Hoyt & Johnson 
Rochester* (Olmsted) HENRY C. BUTLER 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns) Geo. i. Reynolds 
Saint James" (W escent atson 
GS. Paml® (Ramsey) ...0<.ccccccccccess. j. F. HILSCHER 
412 Be York Life Build’, Refers to Merchants’ 
f ) 


“—— Fitzsimmons 


A. Stone 
Clapp & dicCartne 


WEBBE 
Attorney for Mercbanta’ Bank of Wincea 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe) 

Canton* (Madison) 

Greenville* te = ary intécecewansed Alfred H. Stone 
Greenwood‘ (Leflore) .................... 8. R. Coleman 








Commercial litigation and collections. 
Natche :* (A ) Ernest E. Brown 


— RU CD ines ccvecccccncacsheie J. B. EVANS 

ial attention to collections and the negotiation 

of prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors 

7 years’ experience. Refer to Bank of Princeton. 

St. Seah (Buchanan) STAUBER & CRANDALL 
German-American Bark Building. 


T. LOU 

JAMES M. LEWIS, Commercial Building. Reference: 
Fourth National Bank. 

MILLS & GRANT. Attorneys for R. G. Dun & Co. 

— . a Union Trust Building. 


GERRIT iH. TEN BROEK, 304 North Sth st. Refers 
State Bank. rd.) 


r* (Salin q 
Sprin eld (Greene) Benj. U. 
Spring Me BAD) <ccnccccccccescasc< B. 


MONTANA. 


Billings* Sane... eeucceesensconnesd G. A. Lane 
Bozeman* (Gal .-Sutton & Tbresher 
— Cit; Falls (Cancad ‘Silver Bow)... M. Kir’ 
‘aacade) ..... -----LARGENT & HUNTOON 
litigation a special feature. os 

Hamilton (Missoula) Robert A. 
Helena* ( & Clarke) 
: E. ‘chuTchER, Bailey Block. 

N. &S.H . McINTIRE, Gold Block. Commercial 


or Buss y- 

EDWARD C. RUSSELL. Practices in United States 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
and estates. Refers to Montana Nat'l Bank. 

White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)..A. N.C. Bainum 


NEBRASKA. 


Auburn* oe 
Beatrice* (Gage 
Attorneys 5 First and 


David City* (Butiler)........................ T. W. DAY 
Refers to City National, Central Nebraska National 
and ae National Banks. 

sey mmm & BARNES 
Banking Co. 


coln* (Lancaster) 

COFFIN & STONE, 1104 O st. Refer to Columbia 
National Bank. 

DARNALL, a enc Ne Segene Richards Blk. 


We want ebraska collections. 
ag A ES ry PETTIS. Attorney for First 


Platte* ( ) TS. Hoagland 
Dakdale* (Antelope)............s.----+-.M. B, Putney 
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* (Douglas 
G. H. BURCHARD, Room 919, New York Life Bldg. 
pomy eeepc a a “ uity litigation. Refers to 


aha Sa’ 
CHAS. S. LOBINGIER® "Refers to Omaha Nat. Bank. 
EDMUND G. McGILTON. Refers to Omaha Na- 
a. = National and German Savings 
reasonable. 
WALTERS iS COLLECTION co. Cneorp.) First Nation- 


al Bank Building. Chas. E.W wae TS 
—— _ _, negates UTTLEY 
ers to EJkhorn Valley Bank. (See card.) 
ora" * alte Di nitiattneebnenkioneé homas L. Hall 
Pawnee City* (Pawnee)...............-- Story - Sto. 
RE INNER, nn ccc ccconpcaonenenesss T. DA 


Refers to Rising City Bank and ese Bank. 
Rushville* (Sheridan)..................-. W. W. Wood 
Schuyler* (Colfax). nkbesscbomnaaknanuee E. F. Hodsdon 
Seward* (Seward) ...... 






-S. C, Langsworthy, Jr. 
South Omaha (Douglas)........... Snaate & Learned 
Stanton* (Stanton). ......................- I. N. Vining 
PEE AWOMEOD. cacancsensncasnccuce ¥F. M. Northrop 
West Point* (Cuming).................- Uriah Bronner 
NEVADA. 
Beatin? Calar).....cccccsconcece Henry Wayenbaum 
Carson ov. GI scnsicndsnasinceenceneséac “P. Col 
SETS CRUMIODD. . cncnncacecenaqesnsenes Baker & Hines 
Virginia” Ds niacvtencsssenuhanate I. W. Whitchee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack)...............-... Geo. W. Stone 
Bristol (Grafton)..............-..... Dearborn & Chase 
RR COEING) .nccccccscoscecees W. D. Hardy 
Dover* (Straftord) ...............Send to Somersworth 
Franklin (Merrimack).......... .. BARNARD & BARNARD 


Mercantile litigation a specialty. 
Frankhn Falls (Merrimack).......-.. Send to Franklin 
a Twitchell & Libb 
Great Falls (Strafford) ...........Send to Somerswort 
Keene* (Cheshire) Batchelder & Faulkner 


Laconia* (Belknap)...................- Jewell & Stoone 
SS gS eee Fletcher Ladd 
Manchester (Hillsborough)......... Alpheus C. Osgood 
Nashua* (Hillsborongh)............ William J. McKa 
Newport* (Sullivan)................-.------ A. 8. Wait 
Portsmouth (Rockingham).......... Williaa H. Paine 
Rochester (Strafford)............ Send to Somersworth 
Somersworth (Strafford).............. WM. F. RUSSELL 
Refers to Somersworth National and Somersworth 
Savings Banks of this city. 

CO EEE eee C. E. Wright 
Wolfborough (Carroll)................. William C. Fex 
NEW JERSEY. 

Arlington (Hudson)..Send to R.B. veer. JerseyCi 
Asbury Park pre ny Ledieemarnes Send to Freeho! 


Atlantic City* (Atlantic Chas. A. Baake 
Bayonne (Hudson). ‘Send to R.B.Seymour, Jersey City 
Belvidere* (Warren) John H. Daulke 


-Robert R. La Monte 







a ——— caiiewn iy . & —— 
+ alee J * (Cape May). AS E. Hild 
Taion) bobtinscneeull RICHARD F. HENRY 
108 ame street. 
Flemington* (Hunterdon).............. 
Freehold* (Monmouth) . ......... FREDERICK 1 PA KER 
Refers to Central ional Bank. (See card.) 


Hackensack* (Bergen).................. C. W. Berdan 


Hackettstown (Warren) .................. H. W. Hunt 

Harrison (Hudson) ..Send to R.B.Seymour, Jersey City 

Hoboken ye EE ee Alex. C. Young 
Jersey City* (Hudson) 

JOHN H. PALMER. Fuller Bldg. Commercial litiga- 

tion a specialty. Refers to First National Bank 

R. B. SEYMOUR. Commercial law and organization 

of corporatiens in this State. Refers to First 
National Bank. 

Long Branch (Monmonth)............ John W. Slocum 

Matawan (Monmouth)..............- Send to Freehold 

Morristown* (Morris)..-..........--- Willard W. Cutler 

Mount Holly* (Burlington) eosvenns Walter A. Barrows 

Newark* (Essex) 


DANIEL “i BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


GILBERT EL T ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prudential Bidg. 
— 5 a Exchange National Bank, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, 622-623 Prudential Building. 
U. 8. = a — Commissioner. 


ew Brunswick 
oTVAN CLEEF, DALY . WOODBRIDGE. « 41 Paterson st. 


ge ( DPipwecivacnes <sanesonere d R. Snover 
IID. pacsiedccncessesccenaee Wi W. Scott 
Paterson* (Passaic).................. Herton 
Plainfield (Union)............... REED ¢ CODDINGTON 

Babcock Bldg. Refers to First National Bank. 
Princeton (Mercer)..........ccccscccccces F. A. Dennis 
ED nishastsnbinnsssncusannsions I. L. Hunt 
Red Bank (Monmouth)............. Applegate & Hope 
Somerville* eg eeeeee-----ee-- dames L, Griggs 
Trenton* (Merce: 


“THE” BLECKMAR COMPANY. (C. F. Sanderson.) 
—— law and collections. Refers to the 
renton Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
NEVIN J. LOOS, 9 ae State st. Collections and 
mercantile la 
WM. S. MILLS, mz. State st. Justice of the Peace; 


Commissioner of Deeds. Collections a specialty 
Woodbridge (Middlesex)........... EPHRAIM CUTTER 
Mercantile law a specialty. 
Woodbury* (Gloucester)........... «oeeee-- Lewis Starr 


NEW MEXICO. 


AReemneee’ (Bernalillo) . ...... THOS. N. Le mata 
to the Bank of Commerce of this pl 


scasebenee w ton 

* (San Miguel) ap sesectnauhia W. B. BUNKER 
Refers to Firat and San Miguel National Banks. 

Santa Fe* (Santa Fe).............. pets W. Knaebel 

Socorro* (Socorro) . D. Brooks 


NEW YORK. 
Albany* (Albany)...........-...++----- Mills & Bridge 
Amenstam(iene ). Westbrook, Burke & Hoover 
Auburn* (Cayuga)...... Be tener Storke & Seward 
— Genesee Vm. E. Webster 


(Broom: 
aT AFFORD Ss. “ARMS. General Practice. Courts. 


Collection 
— SPERRY & VANCLEVE, Phelps Bank 
.’ Refer to Merchants’ Bank. 
Brock PEED cnnsencudscesend Send to Rochester 
Broo: ~ (Kings) 
GEORGE F. ELLIOTT, Garfield Building. 
MOREHOUSE & FISH, 16 Court st. Commercial and 


— law. 
Buftalo* ( 


CHARLES. R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 

vost en and corporation law. De- 
ken. Refer to City Bank. 

ee TON ry CLARK. — ae Seneca st. Attorneys 


r Bank 
GENERAL COLLECTION. “AGENCY OF _— 
Erie County Bank Bldg. Geo, 8. Hull, Att'y. 
ae Wy and —. — to Bidelity 
& Guarantee Co. ueen City Bank. 
UNITED” * MERCANTILE ASSOC! TION (Incorp.) 
0 D. S. Morgan Building. Sprague, Moot, 
, & Brownell, attorneys. Collections 








and reports. (See card.) 
Canandaigua” — ecceccccccecess Henry M. Field 
Catekill= (Geeene) .................. JAMES B. OLNEY 
Refers to Catakill National Bank. 
Charlotte (Monroe) icemesnnkaae’ —— » Rochester 
Corning* (Steuben). ................--- Williams 
Cortland* (Cortland) ............... iouN é "WINSLOW 
Refers to First Nat.B’k and mags of Cortland. 
Dunkirk (Chautanqua)...........- Stearns & Warner 


Elmira* (Chemung) ---.. HERENDEEN ry MANDEVILLE 
Attorneys for State Bank; klmira Savings Bank ; 
New York State Association of Hardware Jobbers. 


Fairport (Monroe) ...............--- Send to Rochester 
Geneva (Ontario)............-cesceee- Geo. L. Bachman 
Glens Falls (Warren)................ A. Armstrong, Jr. 
Homer (Cartland) ...c.ccccccccecceses Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) ............ Send to Rochester 
Hornellsville (Steuben)................ —_ + Baker 
BEG COMIINEDD ccccccscocceccceses B. Chase 

Ithaca* (Tompkins)................ WURRAY 'E. POOLE 


Ex-SpecialCountyJudge. Refers to FirstNat. —- 
Jamestown (Chautauqua)... a Fowler & Wee 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) AYETTE E. MOYER 

Refers to Bradatcect’ sand the J ae Bank. 
Kingston* (Ulster). ........cccccceeee- J.G. bg a 


Lockport* (N ee ee L. F. & G. W. Bow 
Malone (Frank/in 
JOHN P. Refers to People’s Nat'l Bank. 


KELLAS. 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: People’s 
National Bank and Farmers’ National Bank. 
Marathon (Cortland)................- Send to Cortland 
Middletown (Orange) .-..John C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon ( eemengnds mom - & Crawford 
Newburgh (Orange)........ . .. Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle (Westchester) ...... “MORRIS F. KANE 
Refers to Bank of New Rochelle. 
'W YORK* (New York) 
BOOTH & DEANE, 271 Broadway. General law 
ractice. Collection department. Cornelius S. 
er, Notary. Refer to N. Y. Herald, Wal- 
» & Sons, Merchants’ Refrigerating, Oo, &e. 
7 te “ts a st. and 3059 Third 


urts. 

CARTER. WuGhes 7 “pwicht, Suite 150-160, 96 
Broadway, and 6 1 st. ite card.) 

GILBERT ELLIOTT Law C0. 208 Broadway. (See 


card.) 
INTERNATIONAL oa te BUREAU CO., 258 Broad- 


wel M. H. ae e. Counsel. (See card.) 
wee & FISH, 206 Broadway. Commercial 
RUSSELL, TO qOBINSON & WINSLOW, 253 Broadway. 
Jonsulting Counsel: Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, Insurance and Corporation Law, 










Niagara Falls CRENGRIND 62s ccccndccsasess Ely & Dudley 
Ogaensburg (St. _—— . Louis Hasbrouck 
Oneonta (Otsega) . . - Melville Keyes 


Oswego* (Oewego.. ose -P. W. Cullinan 


Owego* (Tioga) ..--S. 8S. Wallis 
Peekskill ( estchester) .J. H. Baxter 
SN TM CEE. cc cccnvecsecncccsnnad John T Knox 
Plattsburg* (Clinton) ........... Charies — Moore 
we sh it. an. edatecoethned wkins 
ee (Du 
ae? i FOWLER, ® 36 Market st: Refers to Fall- 
d City National Banks. (See card.) 


MARTIN “HEERMANCE. Ex-District Attorney of 
Du Refers to any bank in 


(Monroe) 
SELDEN S. BROWN, 337 338 Powers Bldg. Prac- 
= in City. State and — courts. Refers 
Traders’ — 





(See 
card page 3 ta 
Rome (Oneida)............-sescsescaseees ae a? —— 
Sandy Hil (Mt sok 
Sandy Hill (Washington)... aiieiviLE M.  INGALSE 
Saratoga Springs (Saratoga)............ Pierson 








——=—= 
Sa es (Ulster).............. EGBERT WHITTAKER 
in Sengqetics ans gas trast Sanger. 
Scheneotind = ) J a 
enec je en stecteseoe b 
S) (Mon onroe) fe cerece ined al Roc 


"BENEDICT & § ‘ nioen, 418-420 Kirk Block, Role 
FRANK C. "SARGENT, 824325 Kirk Block. Cally, 


alty. 
WILSON aw ee YO Larned Bldg. Refi 
of Syracuse. (See card.) oist to Bank 
Tonawanda (Erie) .....csscecocccccocce Lewis T, 
— oe _ vas i éehdndss =e tom P, 
ngress attention given 
Uti callections and comm “ATLESWonT a : 
ica* (Oneida) ........--.- SH 
- Refer to Sepeeet Bank of nies verway 
irgil ( Deasdcocaaccceceescese n to Cortland 
Watertown" (Jefferson)................. A. H. Sy 
Whitehall (Washington)............... Potter & 
White Plains* (Westchester). ...... Wilson B h 
Yonkers (Westchester)................ Wm. CG 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
A°GEO, 8. BRADSHAW. Refers to C ercial 
tional Bank. High Poi ~¥ sae Ie 
WM. C. HAMMER. Notary Suaie. 


Refer to 
tional Bank CS High Point, N.C. te 


Asheville* (Buncombe)......-.......- E. Carter, 
Carthage* (Moore) .. esNo. Ww. WiNSDALE. ‘Caleta 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) oceseecees CLARKSON & DULs 


Practice in all courts. Refer to Comal Ne 
tional and First National Banks. 
Durham* (Durham)....Shepherd, Manning & Foushes 
———- (Cumberland). -JNO. W. HINSDALE, Co. 
ections 


Greensboro* yaad Laswibonnesunabene Dilland & King 
Greenville* ( hy eucuctcuscessousdedeecess B. F. Tyson 
Mt Airy (Surry) ........-.-..---+-+-- Geo. W Searge 
New Berne* ( hare eT eee R. B. Nixon 
Raleigh* (Wake).. MING. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Shelby ( SRE ccccceusnndaedunaad Gidney & Webd 
Statesville* (Iredell) ...............4 Armtield & Turner 
Williamston* (Wilkes)................... Pe E. Moore 
Wilmington* (New Hanover).......... B. MANNING 
Refers to any bank in Witsienion’ 
Winston* (Forsythe).............. WATSON & BUXTON 


Prompt attention given to all business. Attorneys 
for First Nat. Bank. Refer to all Winston banks 


NORTH Sanwee. 





Bismarck* (Burieigh)..... 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey). . 
Dickinson™ (Stark)....... A 

Collections a specialty. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Ellendale (Dickey) ..........-+.s00+--+----- A. T. Cole, 
Fargo* (Casa).........-.-----+-..+-- B. MORRILL 


RED 
Office: First National Bank Block. Refers to First 


and Red River Valley National Banks. 

Grand ay ay Forks)...... Cochran & Feetham 
Hilishore* (Trallll)....c..ccccccsesceccccsces e : + 
Mandan* (Morgan)..............---------- B. W. 
Northwood (Grand Forks)..... HERBERT N. woRPHY 

Refers to State Bank of Northwood. 
Wapheton* (Richland). .............--.. W. E. Puree) 

OHIO, 
a, (Summit) 
E.C Me x pov den - oe Howard st., Rooms 1&2 


Special at ven to collections and com- 
ain thet ers to First National Bank. 
welsit& & “SAWYER. Refer to Akron Savings Bank 
Second National Bank. 
Amherst oon dee Gnacedasedssechiseauaa See 
Ashtubuls tAstabuls) biaousweeeuexacechal R. W. 
Bucyrus* — bebeenecseseesses Edward Vollrath 
: a o Ha eran ie D. Cunn 
am Ps ~ ae Decccccccccceccccces 
Canton* (Stark)... Te FRANK P. KI 
fers to the Farmers’ Bank. (See card.) 
Carrollton* (Carroll)............----- Holder & Oglevee 
Chillicothe* (Ross)..............-.- Albert Douglas, Jr. 


ANSOBE & HOWARD. Blymyer Building. Member 
e er 1 
a een Law it Collection Offices. Refer 
‘o Second and Fourth National Banks. 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 35 Smith Bldg. 
Jno. J. Cushing, Mgr. J. B. Kelley, Counse 
Commercial, corporation, insurance law 
pan pe on oa References: Any bank, or promi 
esale house in the city. 
BENJAMIN ". COX, 54 West Fourth st. Corpor 
a and commercial litigation. Refer to Mereb- 
JosePH Cox. ] Room '22, Ch ber of Commerce 
Pes amber 0! 
= Iding. Refers to Fourth and Merchants 
ational Banks 
paviO | a. | DAVIS, "St. Paul Building. Manager 
ollecting Co. card. 


(See ca 
JOHNSON 8 | & LEVY. Chamber of Commerce Building, 
—_ to Equitable — He 
ttorneys Nationa! ing How 
Circleville* (Pickaway) banned Samuel W. Courtright 
Cleveland* (Cu, 
JAS. M. WILLIA 3. 204 Su st. Commercial 
law and collections. tions. Refers 
Central and Union National Banks and Savings 


& Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. ee, —; 7 Block. Refers t 
A, 


Colam 
EARNHART & ere ens Wealey Block. Cit 
mn 


ree ] 
THOMPSON, CARTER « une, od. 
Bank and Brooks, ee & S Oe. Mraabee 
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“MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 





THE AMERICIN LAWYER. 








GEO. a} “wood, O38. 30 Callahan Bank wt Colleo- 


tions aud commercial law a 8 


t ae Pt Teackes Go 
ee i. E. ORCUTT 
Refers to Defian: 


Delphos Wen). .cccescccoscesce -----Horace A. Reeve 
— sh dpideinn banshee A. W. ELSON 


Refer to Dennison Deposit Bank. 
: aera necne cecenscecosesensess 


8. 
Fipriat (LOTaID).------o0ceeeocs. invinie W. GniswoCD 
Collections a specialty. Refers to First National 


Beak, (See card.) 


Findlay* (H Hancock).....-.---++++.-- W. H. McElvaine 


Gastesty) eccccccceccccccceves 7; 
Galion a Jecceccerceccecncccccoss 
Lorain) 





wn (Butler).........-.....- 
Mount Vernon” (Knox) 


fewark (Licking) ..........-..--+-+++-+- 
~ Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) .. 


Collections and commercial iaw. Refers to Ex- 








Bank. 

sasunt (Haren) cists ahesioeees tb thanctinsminladeiaa ai A. M. Beattie 
Piqua (Miami)........---+----+----+- J m2 & Davis 
Portamouth* (Scioto) ....... Abddnaaniniied P. Purdum 
Ravenna* (Portage).........--------+++- iW, Masson 
Ripley BROWER) .ccccccoccccccescccccccecs oun 

by CD .cccccccce coevcces Phinney & Merrill 
Springcld* (Clatik)...cccccccccces Cochran & Rodgers 
Steubenville (Jefferson) ............-..---- P. P. Lewis 
Tilin* (Gemeca).... 2.22.2. ccccccccccee W.S. Wagner 


Toledo* (Lucas) 
HENRY Ss. Laem yy 318 Madison street. Refers to 


reets’ A genc 


THOMAS DUNLAP. #508 National Union Building, 
Huron st. Refers to Second National Bank. 
Vhrichaville (Tuscarawas).......... — 


Urbana* (Champaign). ...... 
VanWert* (Van Wert) 








Refers to Van Wert National Bank. 
Werren® (Trumbull) ......0..-.....-.-0- Jno. M. Stull 
Wininete C. - Sd (Fay ite. )Hidy, ——s eS 
m* (Clinton) . oc ccccee 
eo bank in the coun 
ee | Mahoning) peasencenss j. CALVIN EWING 
ons a 8 ty. (See card.) 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)...........Howard E. Buker 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, 
El Reno (Canadian).................-- 
eee (Logan) ie ai aearennlan’ GALBRAITH 1 ac CAR 
= -—? ( Me ncansoepecs BOYNTON & SMITH 
to Bank of Kingfisher and Commercial Bank. 
PEEL *N cuddcaseaasecccsedseus William Rouse 
Yorman* (Cleveland) . ...J. D. Grisby 
Perry te een ° ° or! ™ lia 
eee éoveues tle Me n 
Stillwater* (Payne)..... ...Sterling P. King 
OREGON. 
Astoria* frateon) ibtadbbaddndsgncedeeen 4 hg sg 5 
Engene* El Mambaidsnseudsacuntnees €0 avis 
Portland (Multnom. 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com. 


merce buildin 


GEO. H. HILL, 626-627 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
JOHN T. WHALLEY, 415 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Bee card.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


een ae heay) peiiensbadeosuense H. 
a" Refers tu Lehigh Valley 


aor Ly 
it Co. 
ws. LSCHAADT, P Dic Atiorney for 


WORACE, ¢. ‘STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bldg. 


Refers to First National Bank. 

Beaver Falls (Beaver)............. Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellefonte* (Centre) ........------+«+++- Dale 
Bradford (McKean).......--.----- MoS & Byles 
Brookville* Weececn) ieee eee ice 
Chambersburg eeeececcoccese ut 
Gaaster { cltncoddbeeseuspaen A.A. 

* (Clearfield)............ ROLAND D. SWOOPE 

to ae B 


Sapte -ocusdpanitebens ndbescoccenat 





G. W. McCracken 
6. L. MARBLE 


Lehigh coun 
rowed to Allentown or Second National banks. 


48. CEISENRING. Commercial Law and Colleo- 
— dey ng Solicitor for First National 


x (Nohapen) csc D. Maxw 





to Dennison 


L. Christy 


Refers to P. 


N 
Oil City (Venan; 
PHILAD 


mission : 


mercial 


any office. 
ITTSB BURG 3* 
ee BR 


tional 
SAMUEL J. 
MANUFACTURE 
Fi 


— 


mere. 
tions. 
whol 
Bonk 


suvTHE a 





& Yard 








Nat 


fers to Ma: le Banking & Trust Co. 
Hollidaysburg* (Blair)............. 
Honesdale* (Wayne)... 
Johnstown (Cambria) 
Lancaster* (Lancaster 


Co. and People’s Trust Co. 


Lebanon* (Lebanon)...............---- Capp & Schock 
Lewistown* (Mifflin)................ Howard O. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) .............- J. R. YOUNGMAN 
Commercial matters given epecta attention. 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) .........-....Fred Bertolette 
jr per: at An (abegheny) padsdsceunediann — 2." Christy 
Milton (Nox thamber tsa is “FRANK M. -nEBER 
Mount Carmel (Northumber ..W. aust: 


Lawren 
‘ers to National T Bank of Lawren panty. 
orristown* (Montgomery)... . WM. F. ‘DANNE OWER 
ELP 
A.J.&). BAMBERGER, 006 $ Chestnut st. General 
ce, commercial ' 
to Cumponeiel National Bank and John W ana- 
maker, Philadel 
CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bidg. Coliections 
a special 
veyancing. Notary in office. References ae - 


Grevemeyer & Co, C. M. Bailey's Sous & Co. 
7 - ee Ce. "The Janeway Co. and Carey 


4, R. TCASSEL 329 Drexel Bldg. Corporation, com- 


Manford, cashier National Bank of ltepublic. 
JAS. C. 16, SELLERS, Drexel Bidg. Refers to Provident 


Trust 
WAGNER & COOPER, 251 South Fourth st. Refer to 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


Ban 
JOHN B. 5. CHAPMAN, 170 Fourth ave. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refers to Columbia Na- 


Bank. 
— Pad a on ave. Commercial, 


have. J.G. Fouse, Pres't; I. K. Bechtel, 

Sec'y & Treas.; C. P. Ashcom, Mer. Collec: 

tions and reporting. Refer to Columbia Na- 
tional Bank. 

4. K. ee yam 9 Refers to Farmers’ Deposit Na- 


tional 
Pottaville* (Schuylkill) .---Arthur J. , Fa 
DOORN CER cccccnccotccceccccccence H. A. Zieber 
Ridgeway* (Elk).... --George A. Rathbun 


PATTERSON ON A WILCOX. Heferto Traders’ National 
and First National Banks. 
J. M. C. RANCK, 136 Wyoming ave. (See card.) 
M. F. SAND 
= & ee Bank and Scranton Savings 


& Trus 
Cc. S. AWOODRUFF. New Republican Bldg. Refers 
to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank and Third 


National nal Bank. 
meter (Northumberland)........HARRY S. KNIGHT 
to ay my Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
a. 
Uniontown" (Fayette).................H. L. Robinson 
Wasren® (Warr) ..2.ccccccccccccecs Hinckley & Rice 
Washington* (Washington),........... Barnett & Linn 
Watsontown (Northumberland)... ... Send to Sp ro 
Wellsboro* (Tioga).................. Merrick & Youn 
West Chester* (Chester) .......... JAMES C. SELLERS 
Refers to Nat. Bank of Chester County. 
Wilkes Barre* (Luzerne)..............J05EPH MOORE 
Refers to People’s Bank. 
Williamsport* (Lycomin Debsdceeds —< s & SPENCER 
Refer to Merchants’ National Ban 
» i ee Nevin M. Wanner 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol* (Bristol) ...............0.-+0-+- Samuel Norris 
Newport* (Newport)...................W. is PS 


Pawtucket (Providence)..................- L. Jenks 
Providence* (Providence)..... JOHN ERASTUS LESTER 

Commissioner for New York. Patents. Collections. 
Warren (Bristol)..................+-- Charles B. Mason 
Westerly bye Je cccccccseccee- Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket ) . F. Ballou 


HARLESTON* (Charleston) 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 24 Broad st. 
urp 


esale house in the city. 
ey GADSDEN, P. o. Box 156. Refer to 


-.-Robert W. Smith 





H. H. K 
‘. WM. H. KELLER 
le’s National Bank, Lancaster Trust 





EERE SE Wm. McNair 


law and collections. ]:.-fer 
and H. B. Claflin Co., N.Y. 
ty. atta law, real estate, con 
Tradesmen’s National Bani.; 


branches of the National Wall Paper Co. 


law and collections. Refers tol’. P. 


The Mercantile Agency, at 


(Allegh eny) 
1EL, a Diamond st. Refers to Anchor 


ection 
URERS an MERCHANTS’ a. 91 






a, —* ae law. Refers to 


0, Dime Bank Bidg. Refers to Dime 


Fassaw & Legare, Counsel. Com- 
, corporation, insurance law and collec- 
References : Any bank, or prominent 


in city. Council for State Savings 
(See card on this page and on back cover.) 
ty 7 Broad st. Refer to Exchange 


317_ 
 — 
Franklin* Cane peccennecesensccd E. H. Lamberton | Columbia* a pescceccosccse Francis H. Weston 
Dagens £ BEE GHLY, Bari Bldg. Collections and com- | Gettys Adaimms).............-. .Geo. Benner | Greenville* (Green 
ial law. (See card 224.) , | Greensburg* (Westmoreland) stteeenes -G. 8 ~~ h COMMERCIAL AW ASSOCIATION, RecordBuilding. 
ow. Bustin, Callan Bo yy ~ om Harrisbur, —-- erecccess Meade Mooney & Earle, Counse Commercial, cor. 
National Bank and W. P. Callahan & Co Hazelton (Luserne)..........-.... T. HOWARD PARDOE poration, insurance law aa collections. Ref. 
gartscnALL 8 & . rama Odd Fellows’ Temple. Re Commercial collections promptly attended to. Re- 


erences: Any bank, or prominent wholesale 


house in the ety. 
geburg* (Orangeburg)........... P. T. Hildebrand 
pw = vw (Spartanburg)... eemaned Nicholls & Jones 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen* saint 8 ahakioban TAUBMAN & WILLIAMSON 
Refer to First N.B. and Bldg. & Loan Ass'n of Dak. 
ee ee a= Pocccecessoccedcceecce iit, Radotph 

Chamberlain* (Brule)............---.---. G. G. Morrow 
Deadwood* (Lawrence).............- COE & EDMONDS 


Refer to the First National and American National 
Banks of Deadwood. 





Flandreau* (Moody)................- HARRY D. JAMES 
Refers to M County Bank. 
* (Fall —. ican nca stad LOOMIS S. CULL 
ers 
Huron* (Beadle) .....+....... dibadwceences John L. Pyle 
Madison* (Lake)...........c.2.ceccceces an 
Mitchell* (Davisan)................... H. E. Hitchcock 
City* (Campbell). .-.A. Sutherland 
if ee Oe 
at - eae 
moti pat suirencas 


FALLS* 
BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minnehaha and 
Sioux Falls National Banks. (See card.) 
vu. *; G. CHERRY. Refers to Union Trust Co. and 
mnehaha National Bank. 
DONOVAN & GLOVER. Refer to Dakota National 
and Union National 


Banks. 
KIRBY MERCANTILE AGENCY. Law and collections. 
Refer to any bank in the city. 


Watertown* (Coddington)............... John Nicolson 
Yankton (Yankton)...................- French & Orvis 
TENNESSEE. 

DR GH ccc niccocnctscccced Cartin & Haynes 
Brownsville (Haywood)............... J. W. E. Moore 
Charlotte* (Dickson) Menddddennedeimanades W. L. Cook 


* (Hamilton) 
T. P. CHAMLEE & BRO., 7 and 11 McConnell Block. 
Refer to South Chattanooga Savings Frank. 
W. S. eee} 49 Keystone Block. Reters to Third 
National Bank. 


Clarksville‘ (Montgomery)...........- West & pomney 
Columbia‘ (Maury)................. Figures & Pad 
Jackson™ (Madison)................ WILLIAM 6. L NN 


General practice but special service given com- 
—- — Refers to First National Bank. 


* (Knox 

“CORNICK . HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Special 

mercantile litigations. 

INGERSOLL” ry PEYTON. (See card top margin of 
last page, No. 320.) 

er he (Shelb Sarr, 
33 Madison street. Attorney for 
U An aa Planters’ Bank, Oliver-FinnieGrocer 
Co. and Equitable Assurance Society of New 
York. Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank, 
New York; First National Bank, Chicago. 
Commercial business and collections a specialty. 
Notary and Commissioner in office. 

MYERS & BANKS, 310 Second st. Attorneys for 
State National Bank. Special attention to col- 
lections. Refer to Chemical National Bank 
of New York. 

J. A. WEBB, 19 West Court st. Refers to Southern 
Trust Co. and Bank of Commerce. 

Morristown* (Hamblen) ................- Nat. B. Jones 
Nashville (Davidson) 

LEMUEL R. CAMPBELL, Cole Building. Refers to 
American National Bank and Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of this city. 

E. C. PYLE, Vanderbilt Law Bldg. Commercial 
matters receive special attention. Kefers to 
Umon Bank & Trast Co. & Phillips-Buttorff 
Manufacturing Co., of Nashviile. 


| Ne i ew in datdleiaiiidekasmaesaat 2 —_ T. Allen 

Qo ene . A. Cummings 

Waverly" (Humphreys)................R. T. Shannon 
TEXAS. 

Abilene (Taylor)...............--- Ceckreil & Cockrell 

MEN ceca cnccccee<ecnceceaings Howard O'Neal 





Austin* (Travis) ............ -A. S. WALKER, Jr 
Refers to city National Bank of Austin and Sweet- 
ser, Pembrook & Co. Dry Goods House, New 
York city. 


rown wood* £ souah, 
JENKINS & McCARTNEY. Refer SoFust int, Bank. 
JOHN P.WORK. Collections made in of Texas. 
Cameron (Milam)...... ececcasecese T. S. HENDERSON 
Refers to Milam County Bank of Gone... 


Dallas* ( 
COMMERCIAL a ASSOCIATION ay fy 
k Buildin Brown & Camp, Coun- 
bo " Commental Fe meas oo insurance a 
and ao 


oo 
rominent wholesale house in pee 
ME ey! COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 81°: Main st. 
Merchant, counsel. ‘Adjust, secure and 
colnet past due claims in . a of Texas. 
T WANN, 3 American Na 
wae ANN. National Exchange Bank B Bank Building. 


National Bank of 
STONEWALL. TINGLE, — Texas Bank Bl 
Commercial, corporation 





& Trust Co. and Bank of Charleston 
Banking Ass'n, Charleston. (See card.) 


and land law. 
loaned. (See card.) 
Danton* (Denton).............-..........d. T. Bottorff 
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Elmo (Kaufman)................: Send to Terrell, Tex. | Richmond* (Henri Laramie* (Albany)........ eassundeiceks N.E. Corte 

El Paso* (E) Paso).............. Davis, Kemp & Beall JAMES {YONs mitt East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) | Newcastle* (Weston)..................... Grigg By 

Forne ca. paaepenereet Send to Terrell, Tex. mectnaue 9 Nation ion -f Bank o $4 - eg eet Ldanedebaee sqeuel Craig & © 

Fort Worth arran , 1002 E. n st. ercan- oc rings* ( a oweebdedvien < Cc, Hani 
— GILLESPIE & SMITH, 115% Main st. the collections and corporation law. Charters Sheridan" (Sheri BEAM) cocccccccccccces E. E. ‘Lona 


mmercial law and collections. itions taken. Refer to any bank. | Sundance* (Crook) ...............e.ssee0... 
THEODORE MACK. Box 593. Refers to First Nat. Ss. sr -PATTESON Refers to the State Bank of Tpeeeeserrenenes J. LS 
Bank of Albany, Tex. 


Gainesville* — ppeeehscaheeseshans Davis & Harris Roanoke (iat. asoeazeczoccees JOEL H. cUTCHIN CA N A DA. 

M. L. MALEVINSKY, League Building. Promp to First National Hank, a NEW BRUNSWICK. 
collections ;, prompt returns. Staunton* (Augusta) .............----- A. C. BRAXTON | Fredericton (York).......... 
EDGAR WATKINS. S. E. Cor. 22d & Mechanics sts. Refers to deepest Valley Bank, Staunton. Moncton, (Westmoreland) . 
io a McCarthy & C he? eee . Snffolk* (Namsemond)................... R. H. Rawles | St. John* (St. John)....... 

Gatesville* (Coryell)..........-.....---- Winchester* (Frederick)............. . Williams 
Reters to First and ted Wational Bank 8. rata . See ~eaeeieen NEW FOUNDLAND. 

Greenville* (Hunt)...................--.-+- D. H. Ross WASHINGTON. St. Johns (St. Johns)...........---....... J. & 3. Kens 

Piitisbore” (ill)........----------+- Fariton & , saeew Dayton (Columbia) setresseneeeeseeceess 4. M. Goes NOVA SCOTIA. 

ous’ w a@rris)......... ...-......das. A. Breeding | Vayton™ (COlUMDIA). .........-.---0---0-- e 

Paris* (Lamar).....--..--.... PATHICK & CAMPBELL | New Whatcom* (Whatcom) .-----.-.. Cade & Freeman | Halitaxs (Hallfax) Borden, Rivchis Parker cpr 
Refer to First National Bank. eee Kacuean Witter & Fume Sydney* (Cape Breton)... A. J. G. MackCHes 

panes : le OR seaennen ning 

- Antonios (Bexar) a Joseph Spencer, Jr. ote fers to First N National Bank. passe le. ake 1 irae Correspondence g 

, K ~ |” SRR eReSe es ri) we _ ee 
& A ee Eon enpeeene Building. (ee isn’ | 2 sey Ser mnooncce-*oneeas ser M. B B. Sache Yarmouth (Yarmouth)....... T. V. B. Bingay & Sony 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’ a Pullman i soe eeeneeeeenereees ONTARIO. 

Sherman (Grayson)...............-..- WOLFE & HARE Seattle* (King).............----.+++. wWecLURE. a Ai § Chatham* (Kent)................. .-...... 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. Attor- 413 to Ty ew York Block. Hamilton* (Weneworth) GARSCALLEN CAHILL O eS 
neys for the City Bank of Sherman. Snohomish* (Snohomish)...............-- John B. Ault Refer to the Bradstreet Company. 

Temple (Bell) .....-- See — oakvow’. Kingston* (Frontenac)................. FRANCIS King 

PD EL OUOOM)..........«csacasonccbdicsccs aj A. 4 eee SON, 13 & 14 Granite Bldg. Commercial, licitor for ae, Church & Co, and for the King, 
Refers to First National Bank. a estate and probate law a specialty. Refers ton Board of Trade. 

Texarkana (Bowie)..............-..-..-.Dan T. Leary to Exchange Nat. and Commercial Sav. Banks. | London (Middlesex). ... MAGEE, McKILLOP & MURPHY 

en oe Canis - Re aD W. S. Herndon & Sons WM. A. HUNEKE, 19-20 First National Bank Bldg. —— ages, Q. C.; James B. McKillop, Thomas 

urphy.) 

PRENDERGAST. & EVANS, Provident Bldg. Prac- *EASTERDAY. & wy yy Bernice Bldg. Refer | Ottawa (Carleton) .MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & Mckay 
tices in all courts. Attorneys for Waco State y bank in the eee, Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and 
Bank. Refer to all banks. HANSEN % ee 32315 Berlin Bldg. Commer- Deporte ental oo Refer to Bank of Ottawa, 

ROBERT H. ROGERS. Practice (Civil Law only) cial and co: on law. Refertoany bank here. | TORONTO* (York 

in all the courts. Refers to all banks of Waco. MURRAY & CH ISTIAN, Merchants’ Bldg. Refer to BEATTY. BLACKSTOCK. NESBITT, CHADWICK 4 

J B. SCARBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. Commer- of Tacoma and Scandinavian-American B’k. RIDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, Thos. Gibbs Black. 
cial, corporation ‘and land litigation in State Walla Walls (Walla Walla)........Blandford & Gose stock, , Tate ‘ate Blackatock, .C.; Wallace 
and Federal Courts a specialty. Refers to any WEST VIRGINIA. Nesbitt, W. R. Riddell, E. M. Chadwick 
bank in the city. Charleston* (Kanawha) ..COUCH, FLOURNOY & PRICE Thomas Perey Galt, Wm. H. Brouse, Devi 

Waxahachie* (Ellis)................... J. E. Lancaster Attorneys for Kanawha National Beak. Fasken, A. Monro Grier, H. Arms R 

Weatherford* (Parker). .............-..- H. L. Mooeley | Charlestown (Jefferson). Awstin M. Locke McKay.) Solicitors for Bank of Toronto, 

Wichita Falls (Wichita).............. Mathis & Mathis Clarksburg* (Harrison)... ee a of Trade = I G. Dun & Co. (Mercantiy 


Fairmont* (Marion)... BL FI 

UTAH. ey re -- IRAE. € nouinsod cnouBie WORKELL & GWYNNE. 18 King ot, Wee 
. ers erchants echan ca 

= one) en ee ican Ps pel Huntington* (Cabell) VINSON & TH ak LAIDLAW, KAPPELE & BICKNELL, Imperial Bast 


--+--+----..-------- EVANS & ROGERS | “UnUngvon (Vabel) .... -oecenes Bidg. Solicitors for Im al Bank of Canada 
First National Bank Building. (See card.) Attorneys for First National Bank. Windsor* (Eeeex) Laahant Pettersen Leggatt ry Marpby 


= Jackson C. H.* (Jackson) ............--. Warren Miller 4 
we Ritorneye ft Say epee nee NS | eee = Berkeley)... Dauikner & Walam PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
arkers BOs coccensen , 
Salt Lake* aT -¥Y Park bare chiWsON, Charlottetown" (Queens) FRED W. L. MOORE 
Commercial liti gation es die. ci est Virginia for Baltimore & Ohio . ede try Refers to Merchants = 7 
sonnet ~ SCHROEDER, Entrance, Room 100 Com- Sotirent + hy “ee card.) umme e* (F rince)..... eccccsccccescces ° Bel 


—-s — Refer to any jobbing house or a ry 4 er J. S. SPENCER . QUEBEC. 


bank Mon treal) 
LooFBoURoW. RAHN, Suite 70, 11, 72 7, Com Ravenewood (Jacheen).-.-----.---.... N.C, PRICKITT ATWATER & MACKIE, 151 St. James et. Refer 
ercial m an < ’ o 
= = (ep Poy SS LL nee oeecke ecoeeceecootoceccosece H. C. Hervey BURROUGHS & BuRRoUeNs, Rooms 612, 613 ma 
= : Fal ites ape ow ~TNapage — S. G. SMITH, 1421 Chapline st. Commercial litiga- McGIBBON & DAVIDSON (Itnbt. D. McGibbon, QC; 
— MSTRONG, | ee ae Saat. renoitin WiNGERTER. ip Collections a special pie bag oer a Say Rage we Saye 
om Refer to yr Le of Republic Refers to P LarCo., Manufacturers’ Life InsuranceCo.e. 
— = oe Rooms 306-307 McCornick Bidg. WISCONSIN. Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stust 
RICHARD B. SHEPARD. 37 to C0: mercial Block. : > ngalatatanaconnes: 3 
ommMe: 0c. 
— to Utah National Bank and Justices ot Nanaimo ay . 
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me Court of Utah New Meany mal (Ww ken & Game 
JNO. StU tay TAYLOR. Makes ‘profitable investments AL re sy ancouver een eseees <5 eoccces- 4 . 
for those having money to loan. Practices in Victoria ictoria)...... Drake, Jackson elmcka 
all courts of record State and Federal. MANITOBA. 


VERMONT. Janesville” (Rock) zi rie* (PortageLaPrairie)...S. 


Barre (Washington) a Edward W. Bisbee | FETHERS, JEFFRIS & FIFIELD. Attorneys for | “| |” ...... MacDonald, Tupper, Phippen & Tue 
Bellows F: a L. M. Read 






















































(Milwaukee) ENCLAND. 
—_ “yt eo ' & 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to LONDON (Middlesex)... NAPOLEON ARGLES ace. 
1 Gracechurch st., E.C. tors of the Supreme 
~~ JEIMERMANN, ‘Metropolitan Block. Refers to | Court. Paris office—16 Place Vendéme. 
ERNEST S. MOE, ym & 185 New Insurance 
VIRGINIA. | A. one age ay ~ Ulections and Gen- WHlTErs REFERENCE BOOK 
* eral practice. er ret National Bank. or 

= eS. “s Frank Gilmer Oshkosh (Winnebago).........-.-. BOUCK & HILTON RAILROAD SECURITIES. 

Clifton F (Allegheny)........-..-. Duncan Attorneys forthe National, German-American Bank — 

Danville (Pittaylvania).......... WITHERS & WITHER and South Side Exchange Banks. Gives an analysis of Railroad Reports, with unifers 
Refer to er Grange Bank, Planters’ National Portage* (Columbia) ..........--...-------- E. 8S. Baker = gy By TC A. oa 
Bank and Bank of Danville. Stevens’ Point* (Portage). ...... Cate, Jones & Sanborn of information and tae of prices. On 

Fredericksburg (Spottaylvania) ....Marye a Fi tahugh Racine* (Racine)...........-..-.------- JOHN W. OWEN aS: 

Harrisonburg” (2 )....---JOHN E. ROLLER Refers to Union N.B.and Commercial & Savings Bk. | the most useful and reliable 
Collections Su (Douglas) ....-----+----0 See West Superior ers and investors. 

Lexington* (Rock re rv. & Letcher atertown OTBON )..~ ~~ ee een nn nccencnnccne PRICE, rs o = $3.00 Per Vel. 

Wanupaca* (Wau A senkneennesenines Irving P. Lord bd 
eee te tesa age | EMORY HOGHES Wausau" (Marathon). Silverthorn Hurley RyandJones THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 

Manchester” (Chesterfield)........-.--- m. I. Clopton | W' yy ~ 48 Cuuncn Steger, (P.O. Box4ll.) NEW YORE 

Newport News* (Warwick)............- ¥ "G. Bickford J. . ARNO 2 p Se Seam of Commerce and 

Norfolk* (Norfolk) Yr : 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 98 Main street. eee eee P 
Fentness & Agelasto, Counsel. Commercial, . reserve 
©01 tion, insurance law and collections. WYOMING. WYER 
rences: Any bank, or prominent whole- | Bonanza (Big Horn)...........--....--- W. S. COLLINS T H E A M E R | CAN LA D 
cule baum to to cite. Refers to First National Bank, B Wyo. -_ 
LEO JUDSON, 100 Main st. Collections throughout | Buffalo* (ehnecn) Vol iobienadasadesined C,H. Farmelee Handsome Cloth Binder, holding 
‘ginia and North Carolina. ers to Nor- | Casper* (Natrona).........-...---------- . B. Bradley *e i 
folk National and City National Banks. Cheyenne* (Laramie)...............-..--. E. W. Mann year's issue, Sent prepaid, 


<a Sa Aa ‘ere Hi. Your OtecerPableation. Only 50 Cents 
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— 
ALABAMA, 


LOUISIANA. 





BROWN, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Rooms 2 and 3 Steiner Bros. Bank Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Special attention to Commercial, Corporation and 
Insurance 
Practice in all the Courte of Birmin, ham, Ala. and the 
pein ei etn ne 
facilities for making Z 
ont the State. 


CA LIFORNIA. 





———— 
= 





OSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Insurance and Commercial Law andCollections 
a specialty. 
126 Carondelet Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: Union Nat. Bank, Metropolitan Nat. Bank and 
R. G. Dun & Co., New Orleans, La. ; G. F. sean and Ameri- 
can Boot & Shoe Re rting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Elliott Law Co., Fred. Victor & Achelis, Freedman Bros. 
and Bacon & Co., New York C ay ; Shriver, Bartiett & Lo. 
and A. J. & L. J. Bamberger, Philadelphia, Pa. W.H. H. 
Raleigh and Shriver, Bartlett & Co., Baltimore, "Md. 
tional Collection Co., 


Gilvert 


Na 
Snow, C hureh «@ Co. and M ack, Stad- 
er & Co., ( incinnati, Ohio ; Fifield & Fifleid, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; Moran, Kraus & Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis & 
Cleveland, Chicago, ll. 











jain A. HOLMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


References :—First National Bank and California Loan & 
Trost Company. 


ALBERT S. LONGLEY, Attorney at Law, 
Law Building, Les Angeles, Cal. 
and Corporation Law; Estates of non residents 
: Investments and gene ral law ness. 


References : —First National sank of Los Angeles and 
National Bank of California; Second and Fourth National 
Banks, Cincinnati, Ohio 











COLORADO, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

JAMES E. McINTYRE, 

Attorney at Law, 


on, Mercantile and Realty Law. Unequalled 
facilities for Collections and Depositions. 


Refers to First National and E] Paso County Banks. 




















FLORIDA. 


ANDREW J. ROSE, 
Attorney at Law, 


PENSACOLA, - - FLORIDA. 
CORPORATION, COMMERCIAL, ADMIRALTY LAW. 





References :—First National Bank 
- Hon. Chas. Swayne, U.S. District Judge. 
” The Bradstreet Co. 


snaanens. 
MARK C. FARR, 
Attorney aud Counselor, 
Suite 610, 36 Lamalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Special attention given to settlements and adjustments 
without court litigation. 
_ + References given when required. 


D, W. SHoUDY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Notary in Office. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Refers to People’s Bank. 





INDIANA, 


HEROD & HEROD, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


14,15, 16 and 17 Fletcher Bank Building, 
_INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 











IOWA, 


Commercial Law. Collections. 
W. L. CRISSMAN, 
Lawyer, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Depositions ws by Notar Notary in Office. 


References : Cedar Rapids National Bank ; Security 
Sarngs Bank; Bohemian- American Savings Bank, any 





10WA. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


RICHARD C. BAYLDONE, 
Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS as SETTLEMENTS 


31 MILK STREBT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





(Room 4.) 


Agency Reference 
lacy, Esq. ny Supt. BRADSTREET’S, Boston. 
Bank Keference 

Manutacturers* National Bank, Boston. 


SPRAGUE & WASHBURN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
105 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Counsel of the 
INTERSTATE LAW CO. 
(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws.) 


Mercantile Collections and Litigation in State and 
Federal Courts. 


Bank references on apphecation, 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Boston Representative af the 
Associated Law and Collection Offices. 
BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, Genera) Counsel. 


W. F. & W. S. SLOCUM, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
257 Washington St., Herald Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
WiLiia™ F. SLOCUM. WINFIELD 8. SLOCUM 
Notary Public. 
CORPORATION AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITIONS. 
Refer to Hide & Leather National Bank. 








MICHIGAN, 
J. Emer SULLIVAN. WitiiaM L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON 
Attorneys at Law, 


410 and 411 Hammond Building, DETROIT, MICH 
Reference :—State Savings Bank. 


PVIZLIS S. MEADE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
CRANAGE BLOCK, - BAY CITY, - MICH. 


A general law business transacted. Prompt attention to 
commercial collections, especially for wholesale houses 
seiling in North Michigan. G references. 


JENNER E. MORSE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

1 and 2 Heavenrich Block, 
SAGINAW, East Side, MICHIGAN. 
A well equipped, systematized collection office. 
Attorney and Agent for Foreign Corporations. 
Refers to People’s Savings Bank. 




















MINNESOTA, . 
FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 
Lawyers, 
611 LumBER ExcHANGE, by rey Mrxy. 

5-6-7 NaT. GERMAN-AMER. Bank St. Pau, Minx. 
Walter V. Fireld; ¢: C. Fifield, Notary F Public; 6G. W. 
Fifield; E.'H. C. Richardson ; po. Gonsvett, 

Notary Public ; 8. A. ‘proding 
MERCANTILE LAW anp COLLECTIONS A ag 


Depositions aken accurately with dis; 
When requested by py letter or wire, will —e or any Daas to 
lect, adjust or secure ¢ 


Refer to Pons Ci ational pa. kc, Minneapolis, National 
German can Bank, and the leading Jobbing 


Hu ai 


C. T. CRA WDA LL, 
Attorney, 


400-401 First National Bank Bldg, ULUTH, MINN. 
Mercantile, Corporation and Mining Law. 
Remittances for collections made promptly. 

Refers to Security Bank of Duluth; Clyde Iron Works, 


Duluth. 
ENRY LARDNER, 
Attorney for Security Bank of Duluth. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

211 Torrey Bldg, DULUTH, MINN. 


Minnesota Items for Collection sent to 
J. F. HILSCHER, 


412-413 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Compneneeet law and eye pm Real Estate law and 
foreclosures. Interest of non-residents cared for. 
Attorney for a Mortgage Bank of 
thuizen, oHand. 

Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. St. Paul, Minn 




















aes W. Kive, 
ry Public. 


RICE, KING & RICE, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Utfice Block, Wercester, Mass. 


PRACTICE IN ALL STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
Especial attention given to Corporation, Probate and 

Commercial Law. Patent Law and Litigation a specialty. 
A Coteetien Department in the Office we!! organized. 


W. W. Rics. Cuas. M. Ricz 


CHAS. & A. Y. SCOTT, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which Chas. Scott is 
— German Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; Hanover 




















THE CREDIT &COLLECTION CO. 
Suite 28, Buhl Building, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


METCALF B. HATCH, General Attorney. 


References :—Dime Savings Rank and John L. Harper & 
Co., Bankers, Detroit. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
FRANK £. ROBSON, 
Counselor at Lew, 
1108-9 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Corporate and Mercantile Litigation, Settlement of Es 
tates, enemy 





ther bank or any wholesale merchant. Anywhere on 
pplication. 


Sten phers and writers in office give attention ational Bank. New York City. 
to the ing of deposit ons. 
Daedric en metrnarnsineancteon MISSOURI. 
MIOHIGAN. GERRIT H. TEN BROER 
Send your Michigan Collections to Attorney and Counselor. 
: COMMERCIAL LAW and MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS 


St. Louis References (unsolicited and without permission) 
State Bank ; Samuel Cupples Woodenware Co. 
New York References :—Collins, Downing & Co. ; Free 
man & Green. 
304 North Sth Street, 
(Turner Building.) Rooms 61, 62, 63, 64, 67 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gro. H. SANDERS. _ G. 8. Cunsivenam. 
SANDERS & CUNNINGHAM, 
Attorneys, 

709-710 Union Trust Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Corporation and Commercial Laws Specialties. 

C. Caldwell, Nat. Bank of Re- 
uel C. Davis & Co. 


H 
r | Bar sue Co. Werth 
Swartz Shoe Co., H. T. Simon G & bo., all of 
Mo. ; C. M. Henderson & Co. Murdock 








Co,, of Chicago, Ill, 














INGERSOLL & PEYTO ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


Spe ial attention to Corporation and Commercial Litigation. Refer to East Tenn. Nat. Bo 





3 


=xville, Tenn. 
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“MONTANA. OHIO. SOUTH DAKOTA. A . ? 
TA RGENT & HUNTOON,| THE NATIONAL 4 
pssbahondpg COLLECTING CO,1Wauetic wf Coad EBS | i 
Great Falls, MONTANA. D, JAS, DAVIS, General Manager. (Murrorourtax BLoox.) 
Refer to St. Paul Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Security Bank of Great Falls. 








NEBRASKA. 


H..™. UTTLEY, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
O'NEILL, NEBRASKA. 
Commercial and Corporation Law a Specialty. 
Depositions taken as Notary or under Commission. 
General and Legal Business promptly attended to. 
Seventeen years’ active practice in the courts. 











NEW JERSEY. 


FFREDERICK PARKER, 


Counselor at Law, 
Sa Court Commissioner ard Specia. 
~— Master in Chancery. 
FREEUOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


Collections promptly made. Special attention given to 
exam on of titles to real estate. 


Refers to The Central National Bank of Freehold, N.J. 











NEW YORK. 


Over 1,000 subscribers. Correspondents Everywhere. 
No collection, no charge. 


Some beatnege everywhere. Special contracts at  segueed 
tes. Moneys collected by attorneys guaranteed. 


WW. E. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 
References -—Thira ‘and Winters National Banks. 


ELYRIA 
LORAIN { OHIO. 


[RVING H. GRISWOLD, 


ced at Law, 


ELYRIA, - - - OHIO. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. Special attention to collections 


Refers to First National Bank of Elyria. 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - - OHIO. 
Commercial and Cenpesation _— a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio. 














Sioux Falls, —~ - SOUTH DAKOT,, 


Local Attorneys for R. G. entra fal 
Routh Depa Tor Ny, Central r an ornare for 
Bank of Sioux Falls and Serman-Linerions load 





Ge Loan & 
8. law brary bat volumes is th ine 
South ete end cur Stee © eq  areees 
or 


the 
necessary facilities 
business. Especial attention given to collections a 








TEXAS, 


STONEWALL TINGLE, 
Aptorney and Counselor at Law, 
North Texas Bank Bidg, DALLAS, TEXAS, 








Practice Le mead S Commercial, Corporation, lant lew 
and the lendi f funds. Originator of and operates 
aon, of Credits and Collections which will reduce Tex Texas 
paeee 16, Bonds furnished for cliente without ne 
} © business intrusted to agents, hence m 
of ten xeare Ser business ae a Seromiooure 
ences cheerfa ven on tion to clien nk 
eminent lawyers in Boston, New York ate 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago. St. Louis and other prom- 
inent points in the United States. No trouble to answer 
letters of inquiry. 








UTAH, 





CARTER, HUGHES & DW/IGH7, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Water 8S. CaRTER. Suite 150-160, 

Cuaxg.es E. HUGHES. 96 Breadway 
Epwakp F. DwieuT. and 

ARTuurR C. RounpDs. 6 Wall Street, 
MaRsHALL B. CLARKE. NEW YORK CITY. 


Refer to Chemical] National Bank. 


J. CALVIN EWING, 


Attorney at Law, 
YOUNGSTOWN, O10. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 


Foreign Corporations representetin Ohio. Estates re- 
covered and settled. Depositions taken. Mercantile coneres 
e. Insurance, insolvency and Probate Cases solicited, 
Business entrusted to me wilireceive prompt and careful 
attention at reasonablo coarges. 
ference :—Any bank in the city. 








BENJ. M. FOWLER, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
56 Market St., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


References :—Fallkill Nat'l Bank and City Nat’l Bank. 
Local Attoraey for American Surety Co. 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 


[ TNITED MERCANTILE 
(INCORPORATED.) ASSOCIATION. 
310 D. S. Mergan Bldg, BUFFALU, N. ¥. 


PU name \ 57) OF CREDIT Ooiee - Syne ERIE 
D NIAGARA COUNT 
Detailed ceptions reports fusion seeihiet. 


-Collections made by an unrivalled system in all parts of the 
United States and Ua 
Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, Attorneys. 


Reference: The City Bank, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(CHARLES ROE, 

Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1002-1004 Wilder Bldg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 








Collections and all legal business attended to promptly. 


References: The Flour City National of Rochester: 
Merchants’ Bank of Rochester; The —— Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 


Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & WELLS, 


8S Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
General Practice in all Courts. Collections a specialty. 


Pl Third National Bank Commercial Bank ; 
Greenway Brewing Co. DD. Me Carthy & Sons. 








OREGON. 


JOHN T. WHALLEY, 
Attorney at Law—WNotary Public, 


415 Chamber of Commerce, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


COLLECTIONS, FORECLOSURES, TITLES, Etc., Etc. 
in Multnomah, Clackamas, Columbia, W ashington and 
Yamhill Counties, Oregon, and in Clarke County, State 
of Washington. References furnished. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. M. C. RANCK’S 
_ Law and Collection Office, 
136 Wyoming Avenue, Seranton, Pa, 


Residence, 418 Vine Street, 
Collections a Same throughout Pennsylvania. 
Re. le Correspondents in every County. 


Refers by srmienies 108. B. Gatin 6 Oo. eareh. Worth 
one W. B’y, E. 8. Jaffrey 32 Broadway, 
N.Y.; Jolin B. ‘Giuson & Sons, 24 Sixth re Phila., Pa. ; 
J. A. Linen, Cashier ay ty nk, gt Pa; Paxton 
Comfort Co., Arch 8t., Phila, Pa.; Morris & Lewis, 940 
eae’ Pe” , Phila., Pa.; Dbwats & ‘Graff, 718 Market &t., 
a., Pa 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M' ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43, 45 and 47 Bread St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts. 


Special attention given to collections, Real Estate, Cor- 
a5. Comme: +7 Insurance Law. Counsel State 





> 
Postal Telegra h Cable Co., 
+ Seer, & Co., Chicago. . " 














OHIO. 


FrFRA NK P. KIBLER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Rooms 12 and 18 Dannemiller Block, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
Prompt personal attention given Boo iiloand Be and 


ge 
The Farmers’ Bank ; Hon. G. E. win ; 
Ca Sons, 


Hon. T. T. , and B. Danne millerd& 
Grocers, all of ‘ 
4 











SOUTH CAROLINA, 


SUYTHE & LEE, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, s. Cc. 


PRACTICE ts THESTATE, and aL FEDERAL COURTS, 
Refer : To all banks, and to James Adger & Co., Pelzer, 


Rodgers & Co., Coosaw Co. eet Tes 
Belmont & Co., Western U pion elegraph 
Torn Olty | Standard Oli mie ey. ; 











Coal, Iron & Kaflroad Co., Nashville, T 


EVANS & ROGERS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
OGDEN, : . . UTAH, 


‘or Firat National Bank, eeen Sarin 
siren iw Comin a Mortgage Trust Co., Bear River Csncted 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





Jxo. F. HuTOHINSOR, 
. P. CAMDEN. 


utchinson, Hutchinson 


Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 


Corporation and Commercial Law, 
Special attention to Collections throughout West Virginis. 
* Lanp TrrTies LY VESTIGATED. 


Joun A. Suscurpecy, 








Chief Counsel West Yirss B. & O. BR. R. Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
_ § First National Bank; ‘guaeed Nat’) Bank 
References :— { Eonator J. N. Camden 
CANADA, 





A. J. G. MAcECHEN, 


Notary Barrister and Attorney at Law, 








Public, Commissioner Supreme Court of Newfountiens. 
ete. Nova Scotia, 
a) 7 “ Quebec. 


Office: South Charlotte Street, 
Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, CANADA, 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE A SPECIALTY. 
Prompt ATTENTION TO EVERY KIND OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


References :—The People’s Bank of Halifax and The Bank 
of Nova woot} North Syd : Jad pees. Be a Eh. - Judge 
Seeny one Chi hee nee 1 . Halifax ; 
Mac Bay; men, t Senator Miller, Arichat; re} 
in the Prov wines ~y-} Nova Scot 








RvtYs C. HARTRANF?7, 


EXPERT IN HANDWRITING 
And Detector of Forgery. 


Determines the authenticity of Signatures on Wills, Notes, 
Contracts and Miscellaneous Documents. 


LEGAL AND BANK REFERENCES. 





Ne. 727 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA; PA. 


‘ PATENT LITIGATION. 


PPPP_PL_PARII Pmrwmrw~mrmsm—rm—ww—w9 


TLLIAM PIRTLE HEROD, 
Attorney at Law. 


Counsel in Patent Litigation. 
Fletchers’ Bank Bldg, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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